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Spy pictures fuel 
alarm about India 


Su >»n»e Goldenberg 
in Haw Delhi and 
Jonathan Freedland 
hi Washington 




IEars that a 
'planned atomic 
test by India could 
trigger a nuclear 
race by the devel- 
- — oping world and 

shatter hopes of a comprehen- 
sive test ban treaty were high- 


lighted last night by senior 
officials in the Clinton admin- 
istration . 

Anxiety that recent tests by 
France and China have 
opened a Pandora's Box was 
heightened by reports in the 
New York Times that United 
States spy satellites had 
recorded suspicious act i v i ty 
at the Pokbarao nuclear test 
site in India's Rajasthan de- 
sert — which could indicate a 
test wi thin months or much 


sooner. India's last atomic 
detonation was in 1974. 

The Indian government 
called the reports speculation 
but stopped short of a full de- 
nial. It said the satellite pic- 
tures showed army exercises 
whose "movements have been 
absurdly misinterpreted". 

But a US state department 
spokesman, Glyn Davies, 
said: “If there were to be an 
explosive test by India it 
would be a d ramatic depar- 
ture from India's own long- 
standing position against test- 
ing. Any such test would be a 
setback to disarmament 
efforts internationally — dis- 
armament efforts which India 
itself has championed.* 1 

"We're not sure what 
they're up to,” a senior Amer- 


ican source told the New York 
Times. "If their motive is to 
get scientific knowledge, it 
might be months or years be- 
fore they do the test. If it’s for 
purely political reasons, it 
could be this weekend.” 

Washington fears any nu- 
clear activity by New Delhi 
will trigger a tit-for-tat test by 
its arch-rival, Pakistan. Both 
countries have refused to sign 
the Nu dear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (NPT). Signalling trou- 
ble ahead, Pakistan described 
the US report as an “ominous 
devlopment”. 

The (Hinton adminis tration 
now fears its rampaign far a 
global test ban might, paradox- 
ical!;, be spurring nuclear 
powers to test their arsenals 
before it comes into effect 


"The French have refused 
to listen to world opinion and 
the United States is not dis- 
arming itself and has not res- 
ponded to the spirit of the 
comprehensive test ban 
treaty or the NPT, therefore 
there is a kind of unanimity 
in the country to start nu- 
clear weapons tests before It 
is closed for all Third World 
countries," said Dhirendira 
Shanna, convener of India's 
National Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy. 

Hardliners in New Delhi 
have strongly pushed for a 
test in recent months, claim- 
ing that without one India 
risk’s allowing its armoury to 
become obselete. 

A weapons test would also 
be a dramatic way for the be- 


leaguered ruling Congress 
party to prove its political 
strength In the face of attacks 
from the rightwing Hindu 
Bharatiya Janata Party, the 
largest opposition faction. 
The BJP officially supports 
the "weaponising” of India 
and has urged New Delhi to 
spell out its nuclear policy. 

Many middle class Indians 
agree, seeing nuclear capabil- 
ity as a symbol of New Delhi’s 
status as a world player, and 
the NPT as a means by which 
the developed world can ex- 
clude newcomers to the nu- 
clear club. 

Senior Indian party leaders 
said they doubted that the 
government was preparing 
for a test, describing the New 
York Times report as a US- 


inspired leak aimed at ensur- 
ing Western states retain 
their advantage in the devel- 
opment erf nuclear weapons. 

“1 think it’s a plant by the 
state department which is en- 
gaging in a kind of warning 
signal." said Jaswant Singh, 
the deputy parliamentary 
leader of the BJP, who comes 
from the area where the tests 
allegedly are to be conducted. 

The Indian external affairs 
ministry spokesman. Arif 
Khan, also dismissed the 
report Other ministry offi- 
cials said it was highly specu- 
lative. “It’s normal to have 
routine military exercises 
and troop movements in a 
border area,” one said. 

A Pakistani diplomat de- 
scribed the move as “an omi- 


Major bows 

to the 
Euro tide 


John Palmer and . M i c hae l 
White In MacMd 


J OHN Major's dire 
warnings that Euro- 
pean unity cquM befit-, 
tally undermined by a 
single currency were brushed 
aside by fellow European 
Union leaders last night as 
they unveiled the compro- 
mise choice of "Euro” as the 
□ ew money's name and 
forged ahead regardless with 
the Maastricht federal 
agenda. 

In a display <rf collective 
will at the start of the Madrid 
summit, the EU also formally 
ratified a detailed strategy for 
beginning monetary union in 
January 1999 and introducing 
the single currency in stages 
over the subsequent three 
years — with only a modest 
nod to British demands for a 
more thorough examination 
of the risks. 

The unanimous agreement 
to baptise the single currency 
the Euro was hailed by the 
President of the European 
Commission. Jacques Santer, 
as “an historic and irrevers- 
ible step to closer European 
union”. Citizens of participat- 
ing states will get Euro coins 
and notes in their pockets in 
the first half of 2002 as 
national currencies are grad- 
ually withdrawn. 

In remarks seemingly 
directed at Euro-sceptics in 
Britain. Mr Santer added: 
"The European Council today 
gave a strong signal erf deter- 
mination which should dis- 
card remaining doubts and 
hesitations." 

The enthusiasm erf the ma- 
jority was in marked contrast 
to British wariness. But Mr 
Major’s acceptance of the 1998 
timetable for a decision on a 
single currency effectively 
rules out the option of making 


a iuco via* — * : , _ 

an ejection campaign issue of 
saying “no" to a single cur- 
rency in the next parliament 
The Chancellor. Kenneth 
Clarke. emphaticaHy _imder- 

iined the point last night — to 
the likely . dismay of Euro- 

^S^Major and Mr Clarke 
made Plain their fears about 

M-.Sice in Wonderland I 


world” in which national gov- 
ernments might have to 
tighten their financial belts 
as the EU spent more to make 
the currency target happen. 

They also -insisted : success- 
fully .that £be : strict Maasr. 
trie hMzOposed terms for 
membership will not. be 
watered down in “sweetheart, 
deals’* for countries which 
fail to meet them. 

Other EU leaders were 
quick to underline the impor- 
tance of flie decision to go all 
out for monetary union by 
1999. The Portuguese prime 
minister, .Antonio Guterres; 
even Injected a biblical note 
when he recalled Jesus's des- 
ignation of st Peter as “foe 
rock on. which I will build lay 
church”, adding “the Euro is 
the rock on which we will 
build a united Europe”. •. 

The final decision on the 
name of the currency was 
taken with remarkably little 
difficulty. President Jacques 
Chirac of France at first won- 
dered whether a public opin- 
ion. poU should be held to 
choose a name but he quickly 
foil into line behind the Euro. 
Mr Major mentioned that 
“fee florin, the crown and the 
shilling have deeper roots in 
our history”. . 

But in the end all agreed 
that Euro posed the fewest 
problems. “It is not the most 
romantic choice but it will 
do,” said the Swedish prime 
minis ter designate, Goran 
Persson. British ministers 
agreed. It was “an important 
but secondary issue” com- 
pared with getting the details 
right said Mr Clarke. 

The summit agreement 
came- oh fee heels of news 
that the French strike wave is 
subsiding and as' EU finance 
ministers expressed hopes 
that lower international in- 
terest rates would boost flag- 
ging growth rates in tbe Euro- 
pean economies. “The 
decision, is a triumph for the 
European Union,*', the Span- 
ish financ e minister, Pedro 
Solbes, . declared "Economic 
and Monetary Union (EMU) 
will how definitely start on 
the first of January 1999.” 



nous development” bound to 
intensity tension. 

Officially India does not 
have a nuclear weapons pro- 
gramme, only civilian power 
plants for producing energy, 
or research reactors. How- 
ever it does have plutonium 
which, because It has not 
signed the NPT, is not under 
International Atomic Energy 
Authority safeguards. 

Worldwide non-prolifera- 
tion efforts did receive one 
boost yesterday, when the 
Asean conference of 10 South- 
East Asian states agreed to 
make their region nuclear- 
free. 

The US and China had ob- 
jected to the move, fearing it 
would restrict ship and sub- 
marine movements. 


Main points 


• Limit of two ITV licences 
removed and replaced with 
cap of 1 5% of total TV 
audience.. 


•Newspapers with more than| 
20 % of national circulation 
barred front owning ITV 
Been ces. ' 

•Prospect of up to 36 digital 
TV channels as BBC given its 
own digital multiplex. 


•Channel 4 funding formula 
to be revised from 1988. 


•Merger of Broadcasting 
Standards Council and 
Broadcasting Complaints 
Commission. 


A London shop window shows Virginia Bottomley on television as she unveils details of the bill 

Murdoch wins in media free-for-all 


PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS 


‘While we cannot 
have a charter for 
a monopoly, we 
are saying we 
want big British 
companies to win 
new opportunities’ 

-Virginia 

Bottomley 


TV companies set for new round 
of takeovers and ‘global launch’ 


Andrew CuH 
M edia Corre sp ondent 


Madrid summit, page 3; 
Lender, pa ge 44 


T HE Government yester- 
day unleashed a virtual 
media ownership free- 
for-all, but retreated from 
plana to impose tough new 
curbs on Rupert Murdoch’s 
empire, when it published the 
Broadcasting Bill yesterday. 

Virginia Bottomley, 
National Heritage Secretary, 
revealed details of a package 
which she said would provide 
the launch-pad for .British 
companies to compete on the 
globalstage. • 

The bill — the first substan- 
tial piece of media legislation 
for five years —lays down the 
framework, for an explosion of 
choice for viewers with the 
possibility of lip to 36 new dig- 
ital channels. In the City, 


share prices climbed In ITV 
companies seen as likely take- 
over targets alter the lifting of 
the two-licence limit Gra- 
nada-London Weekend Tele- 
vision and MAI, owners of 
Meridian and Anglia, are 
seen as potential bidders for 
Yorkshire-Tyne Tees. 

Most newspaper groups 
welcomed the new ownership 
rules which will permit them 
to control ITV companies for 
feefirsttime. 

But Mr Murdoch's News In- 
ternational and Mirror Group 
are barred from moving into 
ITV because they each exceed 
the threshold of 30 per cent of 
total national circulation. 

Tbe measures do not pre- 
vent them from expanding 
their cable and satellite inter- 
ests and they will be permit- 
ted to ran digital television 

services. Mrs Bottomley de- 


nied she had been too kind to 
Mr Murdocb- 

“We believe the necessary 
checks are in place. Mr Mur- 
doch has no reason to be up- 
set ... we cannot have a char- 
ter for a monopoly, but we are 
saying we want big successful 
British companies to win 
those new opportunities.” 

- Mr Murdoch responded 
with anger In May when the 
Government published the 
first draft of Its proposals, de- 
scribing them as “proposals 
of old, vested and often unsuc- 
cessful interests.” 

But yesterday's response 
from News International was 
measured: “There is nothing 
in this bill that inhibits our 
current business." 

Mr Murdoch’s anger seems 
to have abated because the 
Government has significantly 
backtracked from long-term 
plans to impose a 10 per cent 
limit on total share of fee 
national teftdfa cake. 

The most wounded res- 
ponse to the long-awaited bill 


came from Channel 4. despite 
its winning a significant con- 
cession. 

The safety net funding for- 
mula. under which Channel 4 
is likely to pay ITV £800 mil- 
lion In five years. Is to be 
reviewed from 1998, as White- 
hall officials insisted -they 
wanted to reduce tbe burden 
on tbe station. 

The BBC won a significant 
victory In its campaign to 
manage its own digital multi- 
plex, which means it will he 
able to offer up to six new ser- 
vices, including 24-hour news 
and additional sports 
coverage. 

Classic FM and fee other 
national commercial radio 
stations were guaranteed 
long-term stability if they in- 
vest In digital radio. 

Jack Cunningham, fee sha- 
down national heritage secre-' 

tary, said fee removal of 

ITVs two-licence limit would 
require close scrutiny. 


Laaffor comment, page 14 



jafled yester- 
s after he ad- 
73 books and 
m college II- 
g a first edi- 
ac Newton's 
xiatica worth 

s, aged 33, a 
on baroque 
ideasts regu- 


larly, on Radio 3, made more 
than £140,000 by selling fee 
stolen works to Blackwell’s 
bookshop, and Sotheby s 
auctioneers. 

Helghes, who taught part- 
Vtmp -flt Queen's and Oriel col- 
leges, was regarded as an emi- 
nent, .respected and 
trustworthy academic and 
was given free reign trf the 
town's- 100-odd libraries, 

Oxford crown court heard. 

But in 1992 he began a three 
year period of thieving that 


only ended when Christ 
Church college research li- 
brary discovered two rare 
books were missing. A check 
revealed Heighes had been 
working there on the last 
day& that both books were 
seen. Police searched his 
house and found eight books 

in a suitcase under his bed. 

After checking his bank ac- 
counts and correspondence, 
police, discovered he had 
stolen many more books from 
Christ Church, including the 


Prindpia, and downs of items 
from Queen’s and Trinity col- 
lege, London, which the li- 
braries were unaware had 
gone. 

Helghes sold the Principle 
to Blackwell’s for £63,500, say- 
ing it was from his late grand- 
father’s collection, and it was 
then sold for £4,000 more to a 
buyer in the US. Books also 
found their way to Germany 
and Italy, said Detective Can- 
stable Stephen Honey. Sev- 
eral have not been traced. 


Helghes, from Oxford ad- 
mitted 12 charges of theft and 
obtaining property by decep- 
tion and asked for 113 other 
offences to be considered. Pat- 
rick Eccles, defending, said 
he feels “a genuine sense of 
shame and guilt” 

He said Heighes used fee 
money to pay off his mort- 
gage, but had now sold his 
house and, wife an inheri- 
tance, had 2195,000 available 
for compensation. This will- 
be dealt with in January. 


The case has prompted sev- 
eral of Oxford’s libraries to 
review their security ar- 
rangements, as many have 
priceless books dating back to 
the life century. 

Penelope Bulloch, chair- 
woman of fee committee of 
college librarians, said: "We 
keep our security conditions 
under constant review. We 
are aware that something 
awful can happen, but we nor- 
mally hope we can trust our 
academics:” 
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new hope to 
peace talks 


Dorek Brcrwn In Jerusalem 


T HE United States sec- 
retary of state, War- 
ren Christopher, flew 
from Syria to Israel 
last night bearing news of 
“substantial progress" on 
renewing peace talks. After 
meeting President Hafez al- 
Assad of Syria, he said he 
would deliver new ideas for 
reviving the negotiations to 
Shimon Peres, the Israeli 
prime minister. 

With optimism flowing 
from both countries. Mr 
Christopher fuelled the in- 
tense speculation with an un- 
characteristically upbeat as- 
sessment “We had positive 
and constructive discussions 
with President Assad here 
today. We made substantial 
progress," he told reporters 
in Damascus. 

After meeting Yasser Ara- 
fat chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organisation, and 
King Hussein of Jordan 
today, Mr Christopher is ex- 
pected to return to Damascus 
tomorrow with a response 
from Mr Peres. 

The Israeli leader has given 
the clearest signal of his will- 
ingness to give up the occu- 
pied Golan Heights in return 
for a full peace treaty with 
Syria. 

Mr Peres told the Israeli 
daily paper Ma'am*: “I have 
no doubt that Israel should 
pay the full price in return for 
a full peace. I think that with- 
out it there will never be 
peace.” 

He acknowledged that any 
retreat from the Golan would 
be deeply unpopular in Israel, 
and possibly politically 
suicidal. 

But he added: “It is possible 
that a one-time opportunity 
has arisen to put an end to the 
issue, to the state of belliger- 


ency in the Middle East I 
would never be able to forgive 
myself had 1 allowed this op- 
portunity to slip fast because 
it may have enabled me to 
remain in power.' 1 

Since the assassination of 
Yitzhak Rabin last month. Mr 
Peres has made It dear that 
peace with Syria and Leba- 
non is his main goaL His ap- 
pointment of Shod Barak, the 
recently retired army chief, to 
the foreign ministry was offi- 
cials say. calculated to reas- 
sure Israelis that their secu- 
rity will remain the top 
priority. 

But while Mr Barak will 
undoubtedly seek to drive a 
hard bargain on security 
guarantees, there is equally 
little doubt that Mr Peres 
himself will play a Tonin g 
role in any talks, as well as 
and in taking the key 
decisions. 

‘pie time may never be 
more right for peace talks, 
with both countries strongly 
indicating a new flexibility. 
Israel has dropped its insis- 
tence on a first round of talks 
between senior military offi- 
cers. One of the ideas now is 
that Israel could withdraw its 
forces from the strip of land 
in south Lebanon, in return 
for a Syrian promise to eradi- 
cate the Islamist and other 
militant groups there. 

Syria, for its part, has of- 
fered through Mr Christopher 
a more open approach to the 
negotiations, and through the 
official wiw dfa in Damascus 
has sent the clearest signals 
that it is anxious for the talks 
to begin soon. 

Perhaps the most important 
factor behind the new opti- 
mism is Washing ton's palpa- 
ble enthusiasm for a new tri- 
umph of US-brokered Middle 
East peacemaking in the li 
months before President Clin- 
ton bids for re-election. 




Rock of rage ... A woman injured by stone-throwing opponents of President Aristide is 
helped by bystanders in a suburb of Port-au-Prince ' . photograph: bebeto matthews 


John Henley on a 

market feeing the 
Finnish border post 
of Kelioselka-Salla 

I N THE frozen blue still- 
ness of a December after- 
noon, two wooden c abins 
face each other across a 
snow-covered clearing. Be- 
tween them, a thin, straight 
and bare strip of ground runs 
through the birch forest to 
the horizon. 

Jaakko Kaukanen marches 
to a small white peg precisely 
halfway across. “Stop!" he 
said. “No need to make them 
nervous." Forty yards away, 
two great-coated figures 
stamp their feet and heft 
their rifles, watching. 

Stretching 200 miles across 
some of the most desolate and 
sparsely-populated terrain in 
Europe, Finland’s Arctic bor- 
der with Russia Is the stuff of 
which spy movies are made. 
But as Russia runs short of 
cash for an army increasingly 
distracted by other, more vol- 
atile, borders, the Finnish 
frontier guard is worried that 
the cold war calm may be 
about to end. 

“The Russian border guard 
are still very good,” said Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Kaukanen, 
deputy commander of the 
Finnish guard's Lapland 
district 

‘They have almost totally 
prevented illegal emigration. 
But now they have motiva- 
tion and discipline problems. 
We don't know how long they 
can support such a huge 
guard on an essentially peace- 
fill border." 

Lt-Col Kaukanen’s 600 
guards patrol about a quarter 
of Finland’s — now the Euro- 
pean Union’s — 800-mile bor- 


der with Russia. They- are 
professionals and their jobs 
are coveted. His opposite 
number in the Russian garri- 
son town of Alakurtti has 
20,000 men. almost all 
conscripts. ' . 

Until 1991 few Russian civil- 
ians could come, within 60 
miles of Kelloselka, the scene 
of some of the most bitter 
figh t in g in 'Finland’s winter 
war with Russia. Afterwards, 
In 1945 the railway line that 
crossed the border was pulled 
up at the Insistence of the 
Soviet authorities.' 



On the Russian side an elec- 
tric fence runs behind the. 10- 
yard border clearing. Al- 
though. like Finland's, 
Russia's exclusion zone offi- 
cially begins three miles from 
the border, patrols go much 
deeper. 

Finland has a wire fence de- 
signed to deter reindeer not 
people. Working in pairs, on 
skis or snowmobile, border 
guards patrol for up to 10 days 
at a time. They have almost 
no contact with their Russian 
counterparts, except for a 
week in July when joint pat- 
rols walk the length of the 


border. . “Generally we don’t 

talk to than." said Captain 

Hannu Markkuia, second-in- 
command of the local forces., 

“Not at all, in feet” - • 

The frontier at Kelloselka 
was opened to Finnish anu 
Russian .traffic in 1993. There 
have been 20.000 crossings 
this year, mainly loggers and 
construction workers from 
Finland and Russian shop- 
pers, according to Capt Mant- 
kula. F innish ironing boards, 
for some reason, are much 

sought after in Alakurtti. 

“It Isn't ill eg al immigrants 
that are the problem," said Lt- 
Col Kaukanen- “We've had 
only five or six cases this 
year. And we’ve more or less 
put a stop to car smuggling- 
The greatest threat now is 
economic crime; Finns are as 

good as Russians at doing ille- 
gal business across the 
border." 

While there were only. 
200,000 people in the whole of 
Finnish Lapland, he said., 
there were well over a million 
in the Murmansk region a 
few hours north-west. — <■ an 
enticing market 

Finns hope Kelloselka can 
become a busy international 
crossing, opening up a land 
route from Finnish ports to 
Murmansk and the vast min- 
eral resources of the Kola 
penin sular. But tt will be 
some years before the Rus- 
sians are ready. Capt Mark- 
kola said. 

- For the moment, as a Rus- 
sian family unloads a dozen 
shopping bags, a cassette 
player and two. ironing, 
boards from their car, Kello- 
selka is silent in the snow. 

At -12C, it is also quite un- 
seasonably warm. Lieutenant 
Antero Jussila. a guard for 25 
years, remembers when it 
was -47C. “The snow studs to 
your skis," he said. “Now that 
was cold." 


The weather in Europe 
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Around the world 

Lunchtime yeslerday (previous day in Anwrieasl 


DuMn 

Fam 


FranJdm 

FtaiehN 


Hong Kong 

nofcnjcfc 

Womabad 

ttnM 

Jwsey 

Jotrnrg 

KLumow 

Karaan 

KjtmarUu 

Kingston 

Lamaca 

Unu 


5 «1 

13 56 

G 41 

1 34 

18 64 

-I X 
IB 64 
D 33 

22 72 

-3 S8 
21 TO 
-1 M 
13 55 

9 46 

I 34 

23 73 


Laban 

London 
U» Ange>m 
LfumtKuq 
Meant! 

Majorca 

Malaga 

Malta 

Maria 

M exi co City 

Miami 

Ulan 

Montru 

Moscow 

Munch 

NNrob 

Masses 

Nassau 
NawDaH 
New Orleans 
New Yon. 
Nee 

Oporto 

0*g 

Pan* 

Plain 

Pen Survey 
Pragvs 

22E* 

nhxx» 

Rads Jan. 

Ryadh 

Roma 

Sing a pore 

StacMM Cm 

Sidney 

To! Any 

Tohya 

Tororvo 

Tim 

vahnea 


Vlanno 
Y /raw 
LVftvngian 
Wdlmgum 
ZlWMJl 


ie 64 
■2 2fl 
2 36 

16 61 

15 K> 

16 


-S 28 
» 77 

18 6G 
26 79 


8 46 

B 46 


14 57 

17 S3 


17 S3 
15 S3 


European weather outlook 


Northern parts ol Norway and Sweden will became 
very cold and windy with occasional scattered 
sharp snow showers The rest of Scandinavia 
should be largely dry with temperatures above 
freezing In the south. Max temp -8 to +4C from 
north to south. 

Low Countries, Pe rm a n y, Austria, 


Another cold and cloudy day with limited bright 
spells, but It should be dry in the Low Countries 
and Germany with rain and mountain snow con- 
fined to Switzer I end and Austria. Max temp 0 to 
+4G. 


Southern and western France will be cloudy and 
damp with some rain from time to time, but It will 
turn much milder. North-eastern France is likely to 
stay dry but the cold weather will hang on In this 
area. Max temp 1C Ion the north-east 10-1SC In 
the south. 

S pain end Portoqnfc 


Rain In the extreme east should clear away grad- 
ually with some bright weather tallowing, but 
Portugal and western Spain will become cloudy 
and wet after a' reasonably bright start Max temp 
9-15C. 


A tew bright or sunny spell a here and there but 
with plenty or cloud and the chance of some light 
showers or drizzle, but it will be mild. Max temp 
1D-16C. 


An area of high pressure, centred over southern 
Russia and Poland, is controlling the weather and 
should ensure all areas have a dry day with same 
bright or sunny intervals. Max temp 8-12C after a 
cold start. 


Television and radio — Saturday 


BBC 1 


IUWii NawK Weather. MO SuporTed- 
830 witty Fofl. SuOC The Abstains Family. 
mo The Now Adventures o I Superman. 
ro .16 uve and rOektoo. 1.12 Weuhor. 
1.18 Grandstand. CLIO News; Whether. 
&20 Regional News and Weafiw. &2S 
bed's Army. 855 Jim Devideon's 
QvwhIm Game. 7.90 Auntie's Christmas 
Crackers. BjOO Noel's Home Pany- MO 
The National Lottery Live. MS Casualty. 
DlSS NtMB and Sport Weather, mis 
FEAfc Scrooped. 11-50 Mafch Of.The Day. 
1255 God. 229 Weatrar. mo Close. 

BBC 2 


ILSOam Open Unhremtjr Gwen -A 
Woridng Ltie ii-DO Chenakya. 11-40 
Video Byte 11.90 Network E*sl 12.10 
Bollywood Or Bust 1M0 Film 95 With 
Barry Norman. 1-20 St* In Dusinaw. 135 
HUb Saturday Matinee Duel In The Sun. 
S4IO FlUNTSMunSqF Matinee: Solomon 
And Sheba. 555 The Oprah Winfrey Show. 
MS TOTP2. 7 jo One Man And Hs Dog. 
BjOS New And Sport Waatiier. oao 
Annulment UK TX Sl 55 Close Up. 
10M Screen Two Saigon Baby- 1135 
htove I Go! News For You. IMS 
Unplugged: The Eagles - Hell Freeses Over. 
t.1 5 mjfc Raging BuH. 329 Close. 

BBC Prim* 


• EuMaai 

SflOam BBC Wbrid Maws. 820 The Late 
a KM TOO BBC Word News. 7.18 
Evoyran. 6JOOB8C WorU Headkxs 809 
Rough Qufcfe To The Wtertfs islands. SUM 
BBC World N*w, 825 Tima Ol* Hobday. 
fCLOO World News HondUnea 1008 Horlon. 
1150 Wbrld News. 1130 Bream In View 
1U» Wbrta Headmen 1SA9 The World 
Debate IjOO Wbrid News 130 Work! News 
Wete. £00 WcrtJ News. MS Time Out fitoi 
■95. 200 Wbrid Headlines. MB AsagnmonL 
4dD0 Worts News. 429 Tana Out Qed MO 
VttxU News 829 Tto» Out The Clothes 
Show 800 World Ne ws . 830 Worid News 
Wash. 700 Wfcrid Nows. TOO The lota 
Show 84)0 World HeadHnco. 809 Heron. 
OuOO WcrtJ Newa 825 Time Out Top Goer 
104)0 World News 1028 World Business 
Review 114)0 World News 1125 World 
Buetnesa Review. 1200 World News. 1233 
Intas Business Report. IJOO World Nows 
MS Wbrld Bushvraa Rovtaw. 24)0 Wald 
News Stas Into Buwmg Report. 34)0 
Wbrld News MS Wbrta Budness Review. 
400 World News 435 Tmo Out Food And 
Drink BOO WarW News. 520 Britain w View 

Radio 4 


92.4-94 6 MHs IBS kHz (1514) 

70011 Kan BrtoRng. 7.10 Faming Today 
7-00 Prayer tor toe Day. 739 Weather. &00 
Today MB Weatoor. lOuOO (FM) Nows 
1000 (LBV] Test Math Special. 1005 (FMI 
Sport on 4. IOlSO DFM) Breekoway. 11JD0 
(FU| Nawe; Loose Ends ISjOO (FM) News: 
Tha Weak to Weae i d n s to r 11)0 (FM) 
Eurcride tOO tFU) Money Bo*. MB (FM) 
rm Sorry I Havon! a Out IAS (FM) 

Waatow. SUM (FM) News 210 (FM) Any 
QuealtondT SSS SNnitoa Forecast 84)0 (FM) 
News; Any Answerer SUM (LW) Test Match 
Spettod. 3:30 (FM) Saurday Playhouse 
Rnocchto. BjOO Nhk Sbmg tovesskxis 

&JSO Science Now 8jOOFBeon4 840 
Queanan County- 850 GMppng FoecadL 
059 Westoar. 74» Slk CTCtoek Mm s. 743 
Week Endtog. 750 Ad Ub BJK) 

Katoktoacope Feoue 350 Saturday N01 
TheeW Tha Flying Dukhman. ML20 Mum 
hi Mind. 1050 Ten BTei 105S Wenlhar. 
1150 Nam. 11.15 Ward ol Mouth 1155 
Eight 0( toe Boat 1250 Psramt Records 
1250 The ChnridBa ol Clovis UDONovs. 
150 The Lab Story. The Archbishops Egg 
158 Shipping Forecast. XOO Aa World 
Sarvtoe. 850 Seta on Gunday. 859 (FM) The 
RaJo 4UK Thane. 859 Shipping Foraeasi 

BBC World Sendee 


BBC World Service can be resawed in 
England on MW MS kHz (463m) and m 
WMBm Europe on LW 188 kKt nS15m) 
7JOOmNewsday. 750 Fourth Earn 755 
On Screen. 84W World Nawe. 8.15 From The 
WaeMes 8:30 Peopto And POUca 850 
Wbrld NBA 8.10 Wtontos a Faun. 819 A 
jotiy Good Snow mjoo WwU News. 184M 
Wbrld Bueneaa Rapart 10.13 You ml Ysex 
Bones. 1056 Sports FlMdup 1150 
Newedesk. 1150 BBC Engtish; Pop Wtarto. 
1155 Lettor tram AmerkaL 1800 Newade*. 
TMO Urridav 150 Wcrtl Naws 158 
Wbrld Busnan Review 1.1S Britain Today. 
150Counaarpotoi *50 Nawahour. MO 
Wbrld Nows MB Sporisworid. 450 World 
News. 45S Bportamrtl MO lAbrtd News. 
MS Sporisworid. S50 News h Goman. 
BJOO News Summary 051 Weekend «JO 
Red Dwtai 859 Sports Roundup 750 


N e wad e sk. 750 Bdance to Action. BJOO 
World News. S5S From Our Oati 
CorreNXindanL 829B Book Choice. 050 
Couitarp**. 800 Newshot. 1050 WorU 
News. 104*9 World Busmen Review. 10.11 
Brttato Today. 1050 Meridian 1150 
NawadaslL 1150 Play olBtaWaricTltee 
Men «i a Boat 150 Nawaduk 150 The 
Learning World. 15S Brium Today 24)0 
Wbrld (tows 2.10 preea Review: MS Early 
VUfana. 840 Fhan Ow Own Corraapondeni. 
250 Wrtta On. tiLOO Nowaday. 350 The Ed 
EtawwlShow 450 World Nona. 4.1 B Sports 
RoMdup 450 Fourti Estaas 455 Bdance 
View. 450 Wwepide. 950 Nawadeak. 850 
Short Story. 95S Tha Mubbaek Seaaions: 
800 Newftfcy 950 Weekend 

The Movie Choanal 


•Asm 

TJDO In Mum OMy. 84M Top Get And Tha 
Beverly H3Js Can. 1150 A htome Ol Our 
Own. IjOO Seduced By Evil. 350 Rkpdata). 
550 Two Much Trouble. 750 A Home Ol 
Our Own. 84)0 Red Rock Weat 1UOO The 
Last Seduction. 1850 Blotto Fore The Price 
01 Pease. 355 feiddei* In A Small Town. 
450 Preying Mantis. 550 Two Much 
Trouble 

Sky Movtaa '• 


• Into ta) 

tiLOOem BBC Wbrld New* 850 RaMxMr. 
85S Creepy Crswles 7 50 The Refctn 01 
DoglunisiL 755 The Realty Wild Guide To 
Britain. 750 Tha Wind In The Willows. 

8.10 Bhw Peter 858 Mkar And Angtao. 
359 Dr Who 850 Hoi Chafe 850 Beat 
01 KHroy. 1050 The Beta Ol Anne And 
Nkto. 1256 The Best Of Pebble MB. 

1 2-60 Pets Win Prizes 150 Eaatoidera. 
3 jOO Mike And Angelo 350 Count 
Duckula. 3-90 Dr Wha 4.16 W-Oe-H 456 
Hot Chefs S5S Prune Weather. 650 
Castles. 650 BBC Worid News 650 How 
To Be A Uttie s*a 850 Slrttoi u Lucky. 
750 NooI'b rmuee Party. 850 Casually. 
839 Primo Weatoer. 850 A Oueatton 01 
Sport 850 Alan Smith And Jones. 104)0 
The Nemr-On-ArSunday Show. 1050 Top 
Of Tha Pope 1 1JOO The Young Ones 
1150 Later With Jools Holland 1350 The 
Bill Omntois. 150 Castias 130 Animal 
HeapdoL 250 Best 01 Kilroy. 350 Bast Of 
Anne And Nkto. 3.10 The Best Of Pebble 
Ml* 

BBC Worid 


•Antra 

7j 00 Shawem 84W 5Dver Beam. IIjOO 
Ghost In The Noonday Btto. IjOO Ouent For 
JiiBbcB. 84M Oh. Heavenly Oog< 430 The 
ntomJBrtuf Htorid Of 7he Brothers Grimm 
74)0 Meteor Man. 850 Ldapod. 1150 
HoBa. 150 Bare Exposure. 350 Romper 
Stamper. 450 Tennessee Nights 
SkyioriailMd 


• Astra 

650 Shephard 01 The HUIa. 750 B 
Dorado. 850 Help 1 1150 Hamburger tfIL 
150 Darting 359 CUiira'a Knee. 436 
Clou. 

Sky Sports 


• Aeta 

850 bitamatiortal Crttoet Saudi Africa Vs 
England' International Cr 450 Sparta 
Saturday Football Updata. 850 GflMte 
World Sport Special. 750 Sky Sports 
Centra 750 Inttoiwltanal Crick*. 184)0 
Ringside Boeing On The Rood. 1350 
Bushido — The Ultimata FlgM. 150 Big 
Time Bating Special. 450 done. 

Euraaport 


8 AatraJEutabal 

850 Eurotun 850 Basfceban. 850 
Biathlon. 1050 Live Btatittofl. 1150 Uvs 
Alpine Sk«ng 1850 Live Alpine Skiing. 
2.15 Live Ski Jumping 846 Bobolelgh. 
BjOO Alpine Skkng MO Freestyle Skiing. 
750 Boxing. 850 Equestrianism. MO 
Live God. 1150 Live Karting. 1350 
Funsporn. 1350 Pro VfretaHng 150 
kuernatianel Mo t orapons Report. 350 
Oasa. 

Sky One 


•Asm 

850 Postcards From The Hedge. 184)0 
Ghoul-Lashed. 1350 Shoot! UOO World 
Wresting Federation Mania. 24)0 The Hit 
Mix. 350 Wonder Women. 450 Growing 
Pams 450 Family TioB. 650 Kung FU, 

The Legend ConHnuos. 650 The Young 
Indiana Jones Chronicles. 750 Worid 
Wrestling Federation Superstar* 650 
Robocop SuOOVRS 1050 Caps 1050. 
The Serial KHIera. 1150 Dream On. 1150 
Tales From The Crypt 1350 The Movie 
Shew. 1350 Former Knight 150WKRP 
In Cincinnati. 250 Saturday Mght Uve. 
350 Ha Mix Long Play. 

UK Odd 


• Asm 

850 Lassie B50 Going For Geld 850 
Wardilp. 1050 Secret Army. 1150 
Neightioure Omnibus 150 AA Craewrea 
Greta And Small 330 The Beet 01 The 
Top 01 The Pope. 3.16 EasEnde* 
Omnfaus. 850 Til Deato Ua Ol Pan. 750 
George And Mfldred. 750 Some Motiieia 
Do Avo 'Em &36 Taxi 856 Brawl 
1055 Ftim: LA Sairy. 18.15 Film; 
Broadway Danny Rosa. 150 The Aftum 
Show. 230 Shoppmg At Mght 450 Oose. 
NBC 


■ Aaira/Eutaiaat 

750 The UeLtaighkn Group. 750 Hello 
Ausria. Hello Vkrna. 84)0 ITN World 
New* 850 Eiaope Journal BjOO 
OyberschooL 1050 Cyberechool: Campmer 
Ctwrxik** Fall Comtex. 1830 
Cyberschoot At Home: Fortagi Langauga 
BoRwara. 1150 Super Shop. 1350 Wtoe 
Expras* 1350 Greta Hoibbs 01 The World. 
UOO Wdaol a shioni 150 Talkin' Blues. 250 
WL Power Weak 34M Gel. 450 Iran Man 
- Iron W unita L 650 Skting. 650 (TO World 
News. 830 Air Comfaet 750 The Beta 01 
The Seltoa Sean Show. 830 Dataflne 
Intentatenal. 830 TIN Worid New* 1850 
The TonWit Stimr Wkh Jay Lena 1150 
Aaca 01 Chempnne ISjOO Late Mght WWi 
Conan O'Brian. IjOO TaMn' Btaoe. 150 
The Tonight Show WRh Jay Lano. 250 Lata 
Mght Wito Conan O'Brien. 350 TaMn' 
B lue * 450 Rivera Uve. 64)0 In t ernational 
Business View. 830 NBC News. 850 
Weetay Business. 650 NBC News Wito 
Tom Brofcew 

Hacotery 


• AstmAnMsat 

BjOO Reaching For The SUes. 84W 
Reaching Far The fikloa. 750 Reaching 
Per The SUes 84)0 Resetting For The 
Sites. 850 RaacHng For The Bktaa. 1050 
Frontane. 1050 Secret Weapons. 1150 
Old Indiana Never Die 1350 Chrome 
□reams 150 Close. 


Television and radio — Sunday 


856m NawK WeeVier. 830 SuperTed 
840 WBIy Fog 856 The Addama Family. 
850 The New Adventuress! Bupamwn. 
10.13 Live and Kicking. 1.12 Weatier. 
1.18 Qrandtaand. 8.10 Newa; Wtatiwr. 
650 Regtanai News amf Wetaber. 635 
□ad's Anrry. 856 Jm DavkiBOnla 
Generation Gama. 730 Aitode's Chnatnaa 
Crackers, sum NoeTs House Party. 830 
The National Lottsry Uve. 856 Casualty. 
836 News and Sport Weetw. 1CL1S 
RIM Scrooped. 1130 Match Ol The Day. 
1 *36 GcL 35S Weather. 350 Ck»e. 

BBC a 


• EuMmI 

ajOOaei BBC World Nam. 830 The Lata 
Show. 750 BBC World News. 7.16 
EvwymtaL 64» BBC World Headtoea. B4U 
Hough GUde To Hie Woridto Hands. 84)0 
BBC Worid Ness. 805 Time Out Holday. 
1000 Wbrld News HaetflW. 1056 Horban. 
1 14)0 Worta Nam 1150 Mn in View. 
ISJOO Wtald Heedtoes. 1356 The WOrtd 
Dobata. IjOO World Ham 150 World News 
Wnrit 34)0 Wtorta Nam 359 Time Out FSm 
■» 34M Worid Heedtinee 84)6 AaaigrmenL 
44» World News. 45S Time Out Qed. 54)0 
Worta Nam 83S Time Out The CtoBies 
Show. 800 WbrU Nem 850 World Newt 
Weak. 750 Wbrld News. 750 The lata 
Bttaw. BjOO World HMrifewL mn*. 

850 World Nom 855 Time Ouc Top Gear. 
1050 World News. 1056 World Burinoas 
Revise. 1150 World News. 1155 Worid 
Busmen Renew. ISJOO World Nam 1238 
mefa Buataaao Report IjOO Wbrid Nam 
15S World BuetooM Revtaw 350 Worid 
Nem 35B India Bustoces Raport. 34)0 
Wold News. 336 Wbrld Buskvms Review 
450 Worid Nem 455 Tma Out Food And 
□raik 650 WQrta Nem S50 Britain In Mew. 
Radio 4 


B244M8 MHz 19B kHz (1514) 

75 0 — Nem BrWSng. T.IO Farming Today. 
730 Prayer tar toe Day. 739 Weetxr. 350 
Today. 838 Waatiier. lOJSO (FM) atom 

1050 ILM) Teal Ueach Spedal 1006 (FM) 
Sport ml 1830 (FU) Breekmoy. 1UOO 
(FM) News; Loose Bata. 12JOO <FM) News; 
the Week m WeaaitoBte. 1230 FM) 
EaroptOa. 150 (FM) Money 8 ok. 156(FU) 
Tm Sony I Havant a Ctoe, 138 (FM) 

WMhar. 350 (FM) Nem 2.10 (FM) Any 
Queationd7 836 Shipping Foracata, 350 (FM) 
News Any Anawara? 350 |UN) Teat Mtadi 
SpadaL 330 (FM) Stawday Playttaue; 
Ptiioodtoj. 800 News; Strong bnpnBasoni 
950 Bdance Now. 84W Fie on A 840 
Guenon Qajnby. «3D SHppoig Forecast 
866 Weafter. 750 8« Octal* Nawe. 755 
Week Bating 730 Ad Ub. 830 
KaMdcacope Rhuto. 830 Btamtay Mght 
Theatre; The IVO Outotanm. 1050 Musk: 
to Mtod. I860 Tan to Ten. 1068 Waatiier. 
1U00 Nem 11.15 Word Cf Mouto. 1-146 
W ta >■ Brn 124W Paraonta Rocunta. 
1350 Tha ChronikttM of Clovis UOONem 
150 The Lota Story: The Archbishop's Egg 
148 Shipping Forecast 250 Aa Wtald 

Sarvka. 630 Beta on Sunday. 636 (FM) Tha 

Radio 4UK Thame. 8*6 Shin* “ 

BBC World Senrto* 


B8C Wmd Eervtoe can be received In 
England on MW M kHz (463m) and hi 
Western Europe an LW 188 Mie (msm) 
Tjoam Newsday. 750 Fourti Estate. 746 
On Scraan. 860 Wbrta Nem 8.18 Fimm The 


World Nam 810 Wtada Ol Ftaei. auia A 

JoSy Quod Show. 1Q4M Worta Nem hum 
W orld Bwhn Repon. iai6 You and Your 
Sanaa. 1848 SporbRoundkta 1150 
Nawadaak 1150 BBC En0ah: (tap Words. 
1146 Lanarlrom America. 1250 Newadoto. 
1230 Maridtav. 150 World Nam 156 
World Businass Ih wlew. ua Britain Today 
150 OouitamoM. 350 Nawaheir. 350 
vend News. 356 Sportaworld. 460 Worid 
News. 458 SportsMorid. 800 World News. 
6-ISSpartawrtL 850 Nam to Garnm. 
8 JOO Nbm Summuy. 64H Weakand. 830 
Red Dwari. 848 Sparta Roundup 750 


83 0 mi Open UMveraHy: Gwen - A 
Woridng Life. 1150 Chenakya. 1140 
Video Byte. 1130 NHwwfc East 13.10 
Bollywood Or Bust 1350 FBm 95 WWi 
Berry Norman. 150 Still In Business. 156 
FBMr Saturday Maltoee: Duel to The Sun. 
340 Mk Sabrdsy Matinee: Solomon 
And Sheba. 636 The Oprah WUray Show. 
835 T0TP2. 730 One Man And Ms Dog. 
856 News And Sport; Weather. 830 
Assignment 24W TX 053 dose Up. 
184)0 Screen Twer Saigon Baby. 1135 
Have I Gal Nem For You. 1255 
Unpluauati: The Eagles - HeU Freeses Over. 
1.15 nun Raging Bull 355 erase. 

BBC Prim* 


8j00aaa BBC World News. 830 Rainbow. 
849 Creepy Crawlles. 7 jOO The Ratam 01 
□ogbnisn. 735 The Really WHd Guide To 
Britain. 750 The Wind in The WHIom 
8.10 Blua Pa tor. 835 Mlia And Angato. 
836 Dr Mml 830 Hat Chan. 830 Best 

0 KHray. 1050 The Baal 01 Anne And 
Nkto. 134X3 The Beta Of Pebble MOL 
1230 Pate Win Prizes. 130 EasMdare. 
5-00 Mike And Angela. 3-20 Court 
Duckula. 330 Dr Who. 4.15 t-6-De-HL 445 
Hoi Cttota. 535 Prtne Wentiier. 930 
Castiet. 850 BBC Work] Nem 830 How 
To Be A Ldtie SM. 830 svfto It Lucky. 
750 NoeTe House Party. 84)0 Caauahy. . 
839 Prime Weatiw. 800 A Question 01 
Sport 830 Alas Smith And Jones. 1050 
The Naver-On-ASunday Show. 1030 Top 

01 The Pope. 1150 The Young Onas. 
1130 LaMr With Jools Holland. 1330 The 
Bdl Omnibus. 130 Cssdes. 130 Anfcnal 
Hoopttul 330 Best Of KBroy. 350 Beal Of 
Anna And Nick. 8.10 The Be» Of Pebble 
Milt. 

BBC WofW 


Nevada*. 750 Soonce to Action. 800 
Worta Nem 808 From Our Own 
Coneapandtod. 835 Bar* Choica 830 
CouttrpoM. 84)0 Nawahov. 1050 Worid 
(torn 1005 Worid Busneae Review. 1865 
Britain Today. 1830 Meridtan. 1150 
Newstaak. 1130 Play d toe Week Three 
Mentos Boot 15Q N a wad e ak. 130 The 
Laarrtog World. 145 Britain Today. *4)0 
World Nsm 210 Are Review. 215 Early 
Wore. 230 From Our Own Corraqpondan. 
260 Write On 8 jOO Nowaday. 330 The &J . 
Stewart Show. 4JQO World News 4.16Sftarta 
Roundup. 450 Fourti Estate 445 Science 
View. 440 Waveguide. 550 Namdok. 650 
Short Story. 946 me MdUrad Sessaxs. 
850 Namday 830 Weekend 

Tha Mowle Channel 

• Agya 

750 in Name Only. 850 Top Cal And The 
Beverly HUb Cals. 1 150 A Home Ol Our 
Own IjOO Seduced By Evil. 34)0 Rlgolefta 
84)0 Two Modi Trouble. 750 A Home Ol 
Ow Own. 200 Red Rock West 1150 The 
Lsat Secktation 1330 Black Fox: The Price 
Of Peace. 339 bidden! In A Smeti Town 
450 Praying Mantis. 530 Two Much 
Trouble 

Sky -twites 

• Astra 

750 Showcase 850 Stiver Boars 1150 
Ghent In The Noonday Sim. IjOO Quest Far 
Justiee. 850 Oh. Heavenly Dog! 450 The 
Wonderful Wbrid Of The Bremen Grimm. 
750 Meuor Man 850 Utopod. If 50 
HdhL 130 Bore Exposure. 350 Romper 
Stamper. 430 Tennessee hAghtc 

Sky llwlet Odd 

•Asfea 

550 Shephard Ol Tha HI fa. 750 El 
Dorado. 850 Helpr 1150 Hamburger kill. 
150 Darling 856 Claire's Knee. 456 
Close. 

Sky Sports 

• Astra 

850 taumattonal Crete: South Ainca Ve 
England: International Cr. 450 Sparta 
Saturday Football Update. 830 OfleltB 
World Sport Special 750 Sky Sports 
Centre- 730 International Cricket 1050 
Rngskte Bcaong On The Rood. 1200 
Bushido — The Ultimate Fight 150 Big 
Time Boxing SpedaL 430 Close. 


Euroxport 


• Astia/Eutataai 

850 Eurobtii. 830 BaskettuH. 830 
BJaMon 1050 Uve Biathlon 1130 Uve 
Alpine Skiing 1240 Live Alpine Skiing 
216 Lin SM Jumping. 345 Bobsleigh. 
650 Alpine Skting. 64)0 Freestyle SUIng 
750 Boxing 850 Equestrianism. 850 
Uve GoX 1150 Uve Karting 1200 
Ftmporn. 12-30 Pro Wrestling 150 
International Mnnrsports Report. 200 
Ctosa 


Sky One 


• Astra 

850 Ftoateaitts From The Hedge. 1050 
GhcxiRjHhaci. 1230 Shoe* 150 Worid 
Whaslllng Federation Manta. SLOO The HB 
Mix 8JOO Wonder Woman 450 Growing 
PUns. 430 Family Ties 54)0 Kung Fit 
The Legend Continues. 84)0 The Young 
Indiana Jonee Chronicles 750 Wbrld 
Wrestling Federation Superstore 84)0 
Robocop. 200 VR.5. 1050 Cops. 1030 
The Serial KUIera 114)0 Dream On. 1 130 
Talas From The Crypt 1200 The McMe 
Show. 1230 Forever Knight 130 WKRP 
In Cincinnati. 250 So&irday Night Uve. 
350 HH Mix Long Play 
UK Cold 

• Astra 

850 Lassie 830 Gong For Gold sjOO 
Warship 1050 Secret Army. 1150 
Neqhboura Oronfoua. IjOO AQ Creatures 
Great And Smal 250 The Be* Of The 
Top 01 The Pops 216 EasCnders 
Omnibus. 850 Tin Dead) Ua Of Part 750 
George And Mildred. 730 Soma Uoteera 
Do 'Ave -Em. 836 Tata. 855 Bread. 

1038 Film: LA Story. 121S Film: 
Broadway Danny Rose. 130 The Album 
Show. 230 Shopping At Mght 450 Ckw». 
NBC 


• Aska/Etdatsat 

750 The McLsugMto Group. 730 Hello 
Auatrto. Hallo Vienna. SjOO ITN world 
News. 830 Europs JoumaL 950 - 
Cytooreehool. 1850 Cyberechool. Computer 
ChrotideK Fall Comdex 1030 
Cyberechool: Al Home: Foreign Lengauge 
Sdterare. 1150 Super Shop. 1200 Wine 
Expraaa. 1230 Greal Houses Of The Worid 
150 VktaetastitaR! 130 Talkin' Blues. 250 
NHL Power Week. 350 Go* 450 toon Man 
- toen-Vtaman. 650 Skting. 850 fTN WorU 
News. 830 Air Oornbat 735 The Beal or 
The Satina Scab Show. 830 DateHne 
haamailtoiaL aao ftn Wbrid Mem itxoo 
The Tonight Show wan jay Lano. 1150 
Race Ofi Champions, isjdo Late reghtwai 
Conan O-Bnen. 158Tatidn' Slue*. 130 
TJ* Tanlghi Shew MMi jay Leno. 230 Late 
Mght With Coot*! O’Brien. 330 TaBtin - 
Bluaa. 450 Rfvera Uva. 950 international 
B»toaaa Vfav. 930 NBC Nam. *50 
Woofar Buslnosa. 830 NBC Nem Wbh 
Tom BroJhnr. 


Discovery 


• Astra/lnws* 

850 Reocfiteg For The 3kkte 8J00 

Raertkig For The SUes. 750 Reaching 
For Tha 9dea. 850 Reeehino For The 
Bctod 850 Reaching For The sues. 104)0 
rrontikia, 1830 Secret Vlteapons. 1150 

Old irefians Never We. 1200 Clvome 
Dreamt 150 Ctoca. 
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Labour backs greater EU powers 





John Palmer tnMa drirf 

T HE Labour Party 
has held out the 
prospect that 
Blair government 

Pllmrui C 'Sf d , a6ree t0 ^ 

ewropean Parliament Com- 
mission and Court playing a 
bigger role in shaping com- 
mnn pohcies on Justice and 
A iteration 
yesterday by leaders of Euro- 
pean Union socialist parties 
for radical reforms to 
^ r ®®f nt system, under 
which these decisions are 
taken by national govern- 
ments alone, each with an un- 
qualified right of veto. 

Labour** movement on 
what is called the third pillar 
of the Maastricht treaty was 
nailed at the Madrid Elf sum- 
mit as improving the pros- 
pects of eventual agreement 
between a Labour govern- 
ment and the rest of the EU 
about changes to the treaty. 
TOese will be negotiated at 
me rater-governmental con- 
ference which will begin nest 
March but may not end until 
after the general election. 

Until now the Labour front- 
bench has taken a line almost 
identical to the government’s, 
opposing any move to major- 
ity voting or role for the EU 
institutions in justice and 
home affairs. 

But the declaration by 
socialist leaders, including 
Labour's deputy Leader. John 
Prescott and the shadow for- 
eign secretary. Robin Cook, 
says: "It has to be recognised 
that the citizens of Europe 
rightfully demand effective 
policies which by definition 
mean EU initiatives comple- 
menting national efforts.’' 

The declaration acknowl- 
edges that decisions about 
immigration and asylum 
should “generally" be taken 
unanimously. But it insists 
on a "strengthening of deci- 
sion making in appropriate 
areas, a stronger role for the 
European Commission, demo- 
cratic scrutiny by the Euro- 
pean Parliament and the 
availability of Judicial review 
by the European Court of Jus- 
tice. in appropriate agreed 
areas". 

This implies that - Labour 
would support giving the the 
European Court a role in 
supervising Europe], tile em- 
bryonic EU police body, 
which the Home 1 Secretary. 
Michael Howard, has. bitterly 
opposed. 

In the debate about changes 
to the Maastricht treaty, the 
phrase “strengthening deci- 


Waiting in the wings . . . John Major ready to be received by King Juan Carlos of Spain dozing the signing ceremony in Madrid’s Royal Palace yesterday photograph: Paul white 


sion making" Is usually a . eu- 
phemism for greater majority 
voting. Id a section of the dec- 
laration dealing with the 
future enlargement <rf the EU, 
Mr Prescott and Mr Cook 
agreed that "it is not realistic 
to believe that a union of 27 
states would be able to pursue 
policies effectively oo^the 
basis of unanimity.” - 

‘In Community matters, 
there should be a significant 
extension of qualified major- 
ity voting, while acknowledg- 
ing that in a limited number 
of areas of vital interest, the 


principle of unanimity should 
remain." 

Labour's support for the 
European socialist manifesto 
was praised yesterday by the 
Belgian Socialist commis- 
sioner for competition, Karel 
van Miert "This is very en- 
couraging, "he said, 

“Labour's ..constructive ap- 
proach increases the chances 
of a successful outcome to the 
1996 1GC on closer European 
Union. We all want to be able 
to deal with a Labour govern- 
ment in London as soon as 
possible.” 


During the discussion, Mr 
Prescott underlined the impor- 
tance of reducing unemploy- 
ment to ensure the success of 
monetary union It was agreed 
that Maastricht should be 
amended to make the achieve- 
ment of “tile maximum level 
of employment" a legally bind- 
ing goal Hie Dutch, Swedish, 
Danish and Spanish socialist 
prime ministers all insisted 
that achieving a single cur- 
rency was essential in the 
fight for full employment 


Leader comment, page -14 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

SAFETY WARNING 


STOP USE IMMEDIATELY 

Dimplex New Style Column Electric Oil Filled Radiator 

Product Recall 


Model Numbers ■—Model Number 

CR1507 CR2009 & CR2009T BQ15CR 

(nM nmtb^ b front ^ 

, t |ia3 come to our notice that some of the new style column type oil filled electric radiators, 
resent a safety hazard with the risk of dangerous fumes and Are. 

These heaters have only been on sale since October 1395. If you have purchased one, 
you should follow this procedure: 

0 Do not use the heater. 

& Unplug ft from the.mains immedlafte, y- 

& Return it to the place of pundiase for either a full refund or an alternative replacement 
A You should still return the product even if there are no apparent problems. 

© If you have any questions or are unable to return the product please telephone the 

^ DlmSex customer service line. 


nimulex Customer Service Line (0800 636434). There will be no charge for this 
Mb Lines open from Sam to 8pm, daily (answerphone in use at all other tunes). 


If you are 


to telephone, pleaae write to: Dknptex (UK) limited. Customer Service, (Radiators), 
501638 Ml " h ' 00k ’ S0 " t0 "’ 5015 0UH ' 

p|ease acc epl our apologies for any inconvenience this may cause 


The ins, outs and pre-ins 
of coining the right name 


Sketch 


Michael White In Madrid 


B! 


RITISH diplomacy 
clocked up another 
triumph in Europe 
yesterday when the heads 
of government agreed to 
call the new-fangled single 
currency the Euro. The de- 
cision came shortly after 
John Major had denounced 
the name as ‘‘fairly unin- 
spiring”. And he should 
know. 

Eurosceptics were pre- 
dictably negative. The Euro 
doesn't even have a smaller 
denomination - (the Eun- 
ine?) — they whlnged. It 
isn’t even a prefix, so we 
can say Euro-pound or 
(strictly hypothetical, this 
one) Euro-lira. 

But these people have no 
vision. The decision was 
the climax of a brilliant 
plot hatched in Whitehall 
to discredit the whole idea 
by landing the currency 
with a real plonker of a 
name. Only the ever enthu- 
siastic Kenneth Clarke was 
not let in on the secret. 

Plonker was one of the 
options rejected by the 
Euro leaders who turned 
up in the Spanish capital, 
those not at death's door 
like Andreas Papandreon, 
the Greek prune minister, 
or helping police with their 
inquiries. Fortunately Fe- 
lipe Gonzalez was the host 
and therefore did not need 
his passport. 

Other suggestions failing 
the consensus test Included 
dago and portillo (both cun- 
ningly proposed by the For- 
eign Office) and the florin, 
shilling, crown and ecu. 


The latter was particularly 
unacceptable to Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl because Its 
linguistic origins can be 
traced to the homeland of 


his dear friend and ally. 
President Jacques Chirac. 

What little hope exists 
that the Euro public will 
take the Euro to its heaving 
bosom may well be extin- 
guished by a huge advertis- 
ing ca m pa i gn being planned 
in Brussels to make the 
plucky little currency as 
popular as BSE. Yorkshire 
Water and asylum seekers 
from Romania. 

Comforting slogans, such 
as “the Euro in your pocket 
will not be devalued", are 
being market tested along- 
side, “I can remember the 
time when you could buy a 
round of drinks and a Chi- 
nese take-away and still get 
change from a Euro”. 

British spin doctors 


The Euro in your 
pocket will not be 
devalued’ is a 
comforting slogan 


reported that the “little 
countries” had nodded ap- 
provingly while Mr Major 
made the case for Euro-cau- 
tion. But it was not a day of 
unqualified triumph for the 
British bulldogs as snow 
fell on the summit’s venue, 
a municipal conference 
building which could have 
been in the suburbs of 
Coventry, Copenhagen or 
Koblenz. 

Basically what happened 
was that Messrs JMqjor, 
Clarke and Rifltind urged 
their colleagues to think be- 
fore rushing into a single 
currency which could top- 
ple the entire European pro- 
ject Then their colleagues 
told them to take a running 
jump in all 11 EU lan- 
guages, including En glish. 

It is hard to understate 
the enthusiasm for a single 
currency among the gov- 


erning elites across the 
channel. At one point yes- 
terday. Antonio Guterres, 
the prime minister o»f Por- 
tugal. was moved to com 
pare the occasion to 
Christ's injunction to St 
Peter: to be the rock on 
which he would build his 
church. “The Euro is the 
rock on which we will build 
Europe.” he predicted. 

As a symbol of Catholic 
universal ism. the image 
was wholly appropriate to 
the Euro federal project It 
would take a churlish 
northern Protestant to 
point out that St Peter was 
subsequently crucified up- 
side down. Whether that 
happens to the Euro is a 
matter that governments 
feel should properly be left 
to George Soros and the 
gentlemen in red braces 
who speculate in Wonga. 

Such is the enthusiasm 
here that, strictly speaking, 
there are three prospective 
categories: ins, outs and 
“pre-ins**. These are 
countries which want to be 
in. but will not qualify. 
Some are bankrupt or have 
banks run by the mafia and 
their television stations by 
Silvio Berlusconi, Europe’s 
answer to You Know Who. 

Come to think of it; ins. 
outs and pre-ins sound like 
some of those late-night 
smut shows which are Mr 
Berlusconi's contribution 
to the New Europe. 

The day's momentous de- 
cisions took place before 
the heads of government 
trooped off to the royal pal- 
ace to greet their newly 
allied La tin- American asso- 
ciates who are also itching 
to bring their hallowed tra- 
ditions of currency stabil- 
ity to the new project. The 
ceremonies were followed 
by a long lunch before Euro 
hostilities resumed. The 
harmonised Euro-siesta is 
surely something we could 
all agree on. 


15 could 
become 
30 in 
lOyears 


John Palmer 


HE European Union 
will accelerate its exten- 
sion to Mediterranean 
and eastern European 
countries, possibly doubling 
its membership in the next 10 
years. 

Last night its heads of gov- 
ernment were setting out a 
timetable for enlargement 
under which membership ne- 
gotiations could start in two 
years time. 

The cost of absorbing 10 to 
15 new members is consider- 
able. but EU leaders now be- 
lieve this is essential. 

John Major said: “We have 
to take this step to under- 
pin peace and prosperity 
eastward- 

"It will also increase the po- 
litical influence of the Euro- 
pean Union internationally.'' 

When it meets 11 beads of 
government from aspiring 
new members today the Euro- 
pean Union will tell them that 
negotiations may begin in 
1996 and some countries may 
achieve full membership by 
January 2000. 

“All talk of putting off the 
difficult question of enlarge- 
ment well into the next cen- 
tury has definitely been aban- 
doned,” a Commission official 
said. 

“The debate now is about 
just how quickly we can pro- 
ceed and at what rate new 
countries can be admitted.” 
Over dinner at the Pardo 
palace the 15 EU presidents 
and prime ministers heard 
the Spanish prime minister, 
Felipe Gonzalez, say that ne- 
gotiations with 10 or 11 
countries should begin no 
later than six months after 
the end of the Maastricht 
treaty review conference. 

Since that is expected to be 
in the middle of 1997, after the 
British general election, the 
negotiating could get under 
way in January 1998. 

Last night the Polish prime 
minister, Joztf Oleksy, en 
route to the summit from 
Warsaw, predicted that 
Poland would join the Euro- 
pean Union by 2000. 

The main dispute in Madrid 
last night was whether the EU 
should begin talks with all ll 
likely candidates simulta- 
neously. Mr Kohl would pre- 
fer to begin with Poland, Hun- 
gary and the Czech republic. 
But the Danish prime minis- 
ter, Niels Helveg Petersen, 
supported by most of the EU 
leaders, insisted that the 
applicants should not be di- 
vided into first and second 
divisions. 

The EU has already agreed 
to begin negotiations with 
Malta and Cyprus. 

Ironically, the Czech repub- 
lic and Estonia are likely to 
meet the conditions for eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
before some existing EU 
members. But Germany is 
worried about Russia’s reac- 
tion to the EU moving too fast 
to embrace the Baltic states 
as well as some of its farmer 
alii***! in central Europe. 

“We have to remember that 
membership of the EU allows 
these countries to apply for 
membership of the Western 
European Union and to be 
covered by its Nato-backed se- 
curity guarantees," a German 
official pointed out 
"That is why we may have 
to admit some countries later 
than others.” 

In theory any country which 
has secured a “Europe" 
association status with the 
EU is entitled to press for full 
membership. But the EU has 
made it clear that this trill not 
apply to countries with a 
questionable record in democ- 
racy and minority rights. 

Slovakia, which has been 
racked by internal political 
strife, is one country which 
may drop off the list of fa- 
voured applicants. 


Review lacks 

off in Turin 


Reuter in Madrid 


E UROPEAN Union leaders 
agreed yesterday to 
launch the inter-governmen- 
tal conference at a special 
summit in Turin on March 29 
1996, Franz Vranitzky, the 
Austrian chancellor, said. 

The conference, to review 
the EU'b treaties and institu- 
tions will also help to prepare 
for expansion into eastern 
Europe. 

Dr Vranitzky said EU for- 
eign ministers would meet 
under Italian chairmanship 
before the launch to prepare 
the formal agenda. 

Britain is vehemently op- 
posed to many of the reforms 
likely to be pushed, through 
during the review, which may 
last a year at least 


Britain fridges racism law 


Michael White 
and AiMa Gooch 


Madrid summit was 
last night edging 
towards an expected 
compromise today over, file 
proposed directive against 
racism and xenophobia which 
last month saw the Home Sec- 
retary. Michael Howard, 
la ted among his colleagues in 
Brussels. 

Although no text acceptable 
to all 15 European Union 
states had reached Madrid 
from Brussels last night, Brit- 
ish officials had agreed a form 
of words with the Spanish 
presidency of the European 
Council of Ministers which 
would protect Mr Howard's 
controversial claims to be up- 
holding Britain’s long experi- 


ence in the field of race 
relations. 

Mr Howard had astonished 
and angered fellow home af- 
fairs and justice ministers in 
blocking the draft on the 
grounds that it failed to strike 
a proper balance between 
freedom of expression and the 
need" to prevent the spread of 
racist language and attacks 
within fee EU. 

Britain argued that its own 
legislation (much of it nearly 
30 years’ old) had not made 
the mere act of racist speech a 
nominal offence — as distinct 
from a matter for civil action 
— unless it could he proved 
that there was an abusive in- 
tention to incite racial hatred 
on the part of the speaker. 

By way of contrast in some 
countries, notably Germany, 
the mere denial that the Holo- 


caust against the Jews took 
place is a c riminal offence. 

There was also the compli- 
cation of incitement to reli- 
gious hatred. Britain claimed 
that fee restrictions in some 
states — and, ironically, in 
Northern Ireland — might 
have required the Govern- 
ment to take action against 
Salman Rushdie over The Sa- 
tanic Verses, deemed blasphe- 
mous in the Iranian fatwah. 

The new draft would not 
render criminal actions in 
Britain which are not at pres- 
ent criminal, nor would it 
require Germany or other 
countries to modify their 
laws. The Spanish presidency 
has been keen to reach a com- 
promise winch would enable 
the issue to be finalised in 
this afternoon's communique 
from Madrid. 
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Austrian elections are raising the spectre of the Socialists’ one-time pact to fund former Nazis, writes HELLA PICK 



Waltzing with the 



Seasonal message — An Austrian carries a Christinas tree past a poster of the Car-right 
leader Jorg Haider, saying ‘He has not deceived yon* photograph: haraldschnsds* 


T HE surprise tele- 
phone summons 
came just before 
midnight on March 

1 1970. It was the 
end of stateful election day in 
Austria which unexpectedly 
opened the way to the first 
post-war Socialist govern- 
ment. and produced a dismal 
outcome for the far-right 
Freedom Party (IPO). 

■Hie Socialists (SPO) won 
the largest number at seats, 
but did not have an absolute 
majority. Bruno Ereisky, the 
prospective chancellor, 
wanted an immediate meet- 
ing with the FPO* leader, Frie- 
drich Peter. 

Mr Peter — the forerunner 
of today's controversial stan- 
dard-bearer of .the far right, 
JBrg Hairier — made his way 
through the bitterly cold 
streets of Vienna to the SPO 
headquarters. He found Dr 
Ereisky in an unheated office, 
his feet tucked into large felt 
slippers, ruminating about 
Austria's political future. 

It was around L30am,” Mr 
Peter recalls. “I can’t say that 
Ereisky was addressing him- 
self to me. He was just dunk- 
ing aloud. He recalled bow 
the FPG had been let down by 
unfulfilled promisee by 
Bruno Pittennan [a senior 
member of the SPO’s execu- 
tive] to back changes to the 
proportional voting system in 


the FPO’s favour. Now he, 

Ereisky, wanted to make good 
on that commitment” 

Dr Ereisky plainly wanted 
to form a minority govern- 
ment, and needed the assur- 
ance of FPO support hr parlia- 
ment. He and other senior 
SPO figures had calculated 
for years that the only way of 
breaking the political 
stra ng l eh old of Austria's con- 
servative People’s Party 
(OVP) was to promote toe 
IPO and malm it suIortfltHig 
(respectable) enough to join 


FPO’s more notorious fore- 
runner , the Unicaraf Indepen- 
dents (VDU), a grotto that 
TTt«A» no attempt -to mhb tts 
Nazi leanings. 

At toe end of toe election 
campaign , as Austrians pre- 
pare to go to the perils tomor- 
row, the Socialist chancellor. 
Franz Vranitzky, insists that 
SPO history will not repeat it- 
self Unlike Dr Ereisky. he 
rules out a coalition or any 
electoral pact with the FPO. 
which has marie steady ad- 
vances in the opinion polls. 


intensified it after 1955, with 
the newjy formed FPO. 

In 1959, the two parties 
agreed on voting regulations 
that enabled toe FPO to gain 
its first foothold in file Vi- 
enna municipality. There was 
olen a wnall firwiTfcial transfer 
to help towards toe FPO’s ex- 
penses in elections to toe Ar- 
beiterkammer — an important 
labour council body. 

■ During general elections in 
1962, a trade union c hief . 
Franz Olah, who was also par- 
liamentary . leader ’of the 


Kreisky’s party is open to the charge that it helped 
breed a monster that could yet destroy democracy 


an SPO coalition. At stake 
were an estimated 500,000 
votes among former Nazis 
and Nazi sympathisers. 

Mr Peter shared Dr 
Kreisky’s goal There is now 
incontrovertible evidence 
toat toe SPO gave substantial 
financial backing to toe FPO 
during the 1960s, though they 
knew that Mr Peter had been 
a member of toe Waffen SS. 
and that the party member- 
ship included many promi- 
nent former Nazis. 

In 1949, the SPO had se- 
cretly channelled bwlp in kind 
— notably scarce paper for 
election leaflets- — to toe 


According to Dr Vranitzky, 
the SPO will do nothing to 
further toe ambitions of Mr 
Haider, whose xenophobia 
carries echoes of the coun- 
try's Nazi past 

Yet, by promoting toe FPO 
in the post-war era, the 
Socialists have laid them- 
selves open to the charge toat 
they helped breed a monster 
that could yet destroy the 
carefully nurtured demo- 
cratic institutions of the 
Second Republic. 

Of course, there was no Mr 
Haider on the horizon when 
toe SPO began its flirtation 
with the for right in 1949, and 


Socialist group, handed Mr 
Peter two post office savings 
books, each with 500.000 Aus- 
trian schillings (£32,000), . to 
cover toe FPO’s campaign 
debt One went under the 
codename “Enzian" (Gen- 
tian), while the other was 
dubbed "Edelweiss' 1 . 

There was much more .to 
come. Mr Peter has now con- 
firmed. “There were six or 
seven million [schillings] 
more, handed over at irregu- 
lar intervals." 

No longer: disguised as 
trade union money, toe secret 
contributions later came di- 

CnMloliH* Porhr 


coffers. They were accompa- 
nied T>y regular party consult 
tations bBtween the SPO 

and the FPO aimed at creat- 
ing enough common ground 
for an eventual coalition 
government. . . 

Such a coalition did not 
come into existence until 
1988. By then. Dr Ereisky and 
Mr Peter were both off the po- 
litical stage. Mr P efeer’S^e xit, 
in 1978, was triggered by 
Simon, Wiesentoal’s -allega- 
tions against him that he had 
been a member of a murder- 
ous SS brigade. Dr Ereisky 
was driven to. retirement, by 
ill-health in 1981. ' 

The . "small coalition” sur- 
vived only while toe FPO was 
led by toe low-key politician 
Norbert Steger. After the 
young, charismatic Mr 
rfaidftr seized toe lea d e rsh ip,. 
Dr Vranitzky rejected further 
collaboration. 

In 1987, in toe absence of an 
overall majority, toe Social- 
ists reluctantly returned to 
the "grand coalition", formula 
with the OVP. 

The big question in this 
election is whether toe tables 
will be turned. If the conser- 
vatives . win the most votes 
without an overall majority, 
will they repeat Dr Kreisky’s 
1970 manoeuvre, turning to 
Mr Haider as a silent partner 
own ff thev do not dare to 


Zagreb U-turn 
holds up deal 


Julian Barger in Zagreb 


J ft SMALL peninsular jut- 
ting into toe Adriatic is 
reventing one of toe 
last pieces of toe Balkan 
peace puzzle — mutual recog- 
nition between Yugoslavia 
and Croatia — from falling 
into place. 

President Fran jo Tudjman 
of Croatia said yesterday that 
there was "not a formal nor 
legal nor realistic chance" of 
his country handing over the 
Prevlaka peninsular to toe 
rump Yugoslav Federation of 
Serbia and Montenegro, de- 
spite its offer last month to 
exchange it for Serb-held 
highlands above Dubrovnik. 

French officials had hoped 
to cajole Mr Tudjman and the 
Serbian president, Slobodan 
Milosevic, into a mutual rec- 
ognition deal to accompany 
the Bosnian peace treaty 
signed in Paris on Thursday, 
but the talks broke down on 
the Prevlaka question. 

The peace deal placed the 
hinterland of Dubrovnik 
under the control of Bosnia’s 
Muslim-Croat Federation. 
The security of Dubrovnik 
and its tourist industry was 
thus guaranteed without Mr 
Tudjman having to cede 
Prevlaka. 

Yugoslav leaders accused 
Mr Tudjman of bad feith. 

"Our position is clear: foil 
normalisation of relations is 
possible when the Republic of 
Croatia fulfils the obligations 
it voluntarily undertook,” 
said Montenegro’s president. 
Momir Bulatovic. 

The Bosnian Serb leader. 


Radovan Karadzic , announced 
the end of martial law in areas 
under his control yesterday, 
but excluded Serb-held areas of 
Sarajevo, where tension is 
high as toe time for their 
transfer to government control 
approaches. 

He said the state of war 
would be downgraded to "a 
state of war danger", a poss- 
ible precursor to demobilis- 
ing troops and a general 
demilitarisation. 

Bosnian Serb politicians 
are preparing for a weekend 
par liamentar y se ss ion amid 
signs that Mr Karadzic is los- 
ing his grip on power. 

The- new High Representa- 
tive for Bosnia. Carl Bildt ap- 
pointed at the London Imple- 
mentation Conference last 
week to oversee civilian as- 1 
pects of toe peace plan, sent 
his top political and military , 
aides to Sarajevo yesterday to 
help convince the Sarajevo 
Serbs to accept the accord. 

As the international focus 
shifts to rebuilding, toe Inter- 
national Monetary Fund said 
that Bosnia could receive 
emergency loans as soon as 
next week, when it is ex- 
pected to become an IMF 
member. 

Ian Black adds: Britain’s 
contribution to the Nato 
peace implementation force 
in Bosnia is to include a com- 
pany of Gurkhas who will 
guard a key divisional head- 
quarters. the Army said yes- 
terday. The Nepalese soldiers, 
equipped with their distinc- 
tive curved kukri knives, will 
be in their first operational 
role since the Falklands war 
in 1982. 


Australia hunts 


— ADVERTISEMENT — — 

THE FACTS ABOUT THE SITUATION IN SRI LANKA 


ki recant weeks the Liberation T&srs of Tamfl Eelam (LITE), which has been 
conducting a campa&i of terror ki Sri Lanka for over 12 yean, has suffered 
several major defeats. Domestically Its oppressive ©ip on Jsfftta has been 
broken and the myth of UfE kivfncMfity has been sh at te red. Abroad the 
KITE’S active mvotvement bi the promot io n of Inte rna tional terro rism , 
na rcotics iiaffick fng. trade si gKctt arms, the smmadhrf of legal faamterants 
and money laimdering is being investigated in several western capitals. 

In the wake of these defeats, HIE front organisations have begut to 
dason i i ate falsehoods In order to ilvert a tt en tion, arouse sympathy and to 
raise funds for the d optaUn g warchests of the UTE. To deal with some of 
these false cteans and to help clarify the situation, we pr es ent the foDowhig 
c omments made by respected aaiependent sources and the P roe k lont of Sri 
Lanka. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE RESUMPTION OF HOSTILITIES 

"I think international reaction to the UTE breakdown of the negotiations was explicit and must 
have given an unmistakable message to the UTE leadership and to the Tamil community In the 
north and Indeed overseas Tamils who perhaps are a little romantically Inclined when It comes to 
supporting some of the excesses of the UTE I think the message should have been very usefully 
given, that this sort of behaviour must expect to get a very sharp international reaction. They 
can’t expect to have any kind of international support, when they obviously sat on a so potentially 
viable peace process" 

• Australian Foreign Muster Gareth Evans, 
to the hrts ma tioeal pres s in C olombo, 22 May 1995 

1 Prabhakaran and his colleagues will have to bear the responsibility for the resulting casualties, 
especially of the civilians. Though the Sri Lanka army would do well to show restraint the 
government cannot afford to yield to the demands for Eelam. In that respect they are fighting a 
war not only for the integrity of Sri Lanka but to uphold the principle of tenitorial Integrity of all 
multicultural, multiethnic nations" 

- Ejfitorialln The Kathmamfci Post ( N ap« * K 30 N nvwhn r 1995 

INTERNATIONAL CONDEMNATION OF THE LTTE 

"Mr Prabhakaran has established a mleoftenor In the city of Jaffna., .many of his own lieutenants 
have been murdered: Tbmlls who have criticised him, even mildly or In Jest have been picked up. 
tortured, and executed: others have been held In dungeons, half-starved, hauled out periodically 
for a battering by the guards... He (Prabhakaran) has shown a bloodthirstiness In dealing with 
opponents that has compared with some of the cruellest figures in Asian history, including Pol Pot 
of Cambodia.. ' 

' New York lines, 28 May 1995 

"We condemn the recent brutal massacres of civilians which have taken place, especially those in 
the North and East of. Sri Lanka. These outrages bear all the hallmarks of operations carried out by 
the UTE and deserve the condemnation of the entire International community". 

- Statement by UK Minister at State for Foreign and 
Commooweaftfi Affairs Jeremy Hanley, 6 November 1993 


THE UN REACTION TO THE SRI LANKAN SITUATION 

"Let me first say very firmly that the SecretaryGenera! has never questioned what the Sri Lanka 
Government had been, or was doing, on the humanitarian front The Department of. Humanitarian 
Affairs continued to follow the situation ki Sri Lanka very dosefy and was maintaining contact with 
the Sri Lankan authorities regardirg the humanitarian needs in that country. The Government had 
assured that It was able and wilflrg to provide the necessary humanitarian assistance for the 
effected populations within the conflict areas. The Internationa Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC) 
was in the area, playing a key role In ensurirg humanitarian assistance. The United Nations resident 
coordinator, who headed the local emergency task force, was In contact with the newly designated 
focal pant for relief assistance established by the Government The United Nations was fottowkqg 
the situation". .... 

- Spokesman of the UN SecretaryGeneral, 9 Novsrabor 1998 

THE CONDUCT OF THE SECURITY FORCES IN ........... 

THE RECENT OPERATIONS \ ! 

"Our young men have not only braved all the dangers In the defence of their motherland and shed 
their Mood but they have also acted as civilised, well disciplined, religious human beings and not in 
the fashion of conquering amiles looting houses, stealing goods, raping the defenceless and killing 
innocent civilians’- 

m rl ifov w racoons vnarcus raiuuoo, Arencusnop or coicmju, 

In a massage on 3 December 1995 

HUMAN RIGHTS 

"The Foreign Minister and I will be talking about among other things, the great progress they've 
made in Sri Lanka in the field of human rights, which you can see from our human rights report this 
year, is one of the happy stories." 

-US S o c roto y of State Warren Ch ris topher w n l mndn g Sri Lankan Bonajpi 
Unto lafcshman KmMga— r at the State Pap artnmnt, 2 February 1395 

"The Commission condemns abuses of human rights by the UTE and strongly urges It to desist from 
such acts... The Commission expresses its support for the peace process initiated by the President 
of Sri Lanka and strongly urges the UTE to respond positively and speedily to the steps taken by the 
Government and to take all necessary steps towards the achievement of a durable political solution" 

- Chairman, UN Cr emni s M O M on Haman Rights (Geneva), 7 March 1995 

"Commends the Sri Lankan people and the Government of Sri Lanka for the significant 
Improvements In Sri Lanka In the area of human rghts... applauds the commitment to democracy 
demonstrated by the Sri Lankan people, In defiance of brutal acts of wanton termrism...calls on the 
UTE to desist In Its resort to arms, and to return to the negotiating table" 

-from the B eao hi ti on pmm ad by the US House of 

ftf — — Mft— on 18 S ep t — bar 1998 


war criminals 


Christopher Zhm In Sydney 


A HUNT for war crimi- 
nals Cram former Yu- 
goslavia has begun in 
Australia as evidence 
mounts that some may 
have found a haven among 
the migrant population. 

There are also fears that 
Australian citizens from 
the large Serb and Croat 
communities, some of 
whom went to fight in the 
war during university holi- 
days, may be implicated in 
murder, rape and torture. 

The International War 
Crimes Tribunal in The 
Hague has passed on to the 
Australian federal police 
the names of 19 suspected 
war criminals who may 
have entered the country. 

Witnesses from Bosnia 
have told a joint parliamen- 
tary committee that alleged 
war criminals have been 
seen in Sydney, Melbourne 
and Brisbane, one in a sub- 
urban shopping centre. 

More than 14,000 people 
from the Balkans have 
settled in Australia since 
1991 and more than half the 
places in this year’s refugee 
pro gamm e have been filled 
from the area. 

The Australian Demo- 
crats have argued unsuc- 
cessfully in the senate for a 
unit to investigate and 
prosecute suspected war 
criminals. 

They want to tighten the 
provisions of the Interna- 
tional War Crimes Tribu- 
nal Act. passed earlier this 


year, which allows Austra- 
lian agencies to find and ex- 
tradite war criminals for 
trial in The Hague. 

The party’s law spokes- 
man. Senator Sid Spindler. 
said: “Not only has Austra- 
lia been chosen as a fa- 
voured destination for 
nearly 14,000 refugees from 
the war zone, 'bat hundreds 
of Australians who left to 
fight in the civil war are be- 
ginning to return home. 

"Australia is, therefore, 
not just becoming a haven 
for witnesses to atrocities. 
It is fast becoming a refuge 
for those who have carried 
out atrocities.” • 

The federal police’s 
n ational operations chief, 
David Schramm, said that 
while there was no hard 
evidence war c rimin als had 
entered Australia, the 
police will act “where suffi- 
cient Information is avail- 
able to allow a reasonable 
chance of investigation”. 

But Australia’s ambassa- 
dor for refugees. Justice 
Marcus Einfeld, said the 
law was not strong enough 
to ensure that war crimi- 
nals could be punished . 

War crimes have been a 
sensitive issue in Australia 
since the failure of legisla- 
tion in the 1980s to bring 
Nazi war criminals, also 
mainly from the former Yu- 
goslavia, to justice. 

Mark Aarons, the author 
who showed how the Nazis 
entered Australia, said he 
was reliably informed that 
Balkan war criminals were 
in the country. 



CONSCRIPTION OF CHILDREN 

"The UTE recruits boys and gkls from the age of 10 upwards. Their dependence on child combatants 
Is increasing rapktiy". 

St a tement to the press by UNICEF Repre se n tat ive in 
Sri Lanka, Ms Bvfla Ostberg, 11 December 1995 

CRACKDOWN ON THE LTTE'S ACTIVITIES ABROAD 

"A suspected leader and Canadian fundraiser for the terrorist Tamil Tigers has been arrested on 
terrorist-related charges. The funds were transferred to Sri Lanka tor use by the group to purchase 
weapons and equipment In their fight against the government ". 

- Toronto star (Canada), 20 October 1995 

"Calls on European Union member states to monitor the UTE offices operating on the territory of 
the EU and to ensure that their agents respect the law and take no pert In terrorist or intimidatory 
activities". 

-from Rs eotoBon adopted unan i m ously by the tin ope n i l 
Pmflament on 16 November 1995 

DISPLACEMENT OF CIVILIANS FROM JAFFNA 

"Jaffaa Is a ghost town. Most of the 250.000 Inhabitants have left Some have doubtless gone in 
fear of the advancing army. But the majority were ordered out by the Tigers" 

-The Economist (UK), 18 November 1995 

‘Tamil refugees reaching government controlled areas have confirmed earlier government assertions 
that the rebels forced them at gun point from their homes in Jaffna." 

- New York Thaos, 6 December 1995 


TOWARDS A LASTING PEACE IN SRI LANKA 

"The unveiling of the devolution proposals makes dearths effort of the Sri Ldrtkan Government to 
cflstinguish between the obligation to respond sincerely to toe long standing problems of the Tamil 
minority and the necessity to deal sharply with the UTEs dangerous and fascist brand of terrorism. 
Sri Lanka's Government has shown a pioneering and courageous approach to conflict resolution 
which should serve as a model tor the entire South Asian region". 

- Edtoriai ki The Hindu (tada), 4 August 1995 

"We transformed our peace programme Into a battle tor peace only In order to defeat attacks gainst 
peace. At this moment of our victory let us not crow over military victories. I request my people of 
the Sinhala community today to continue steadfastly to show the same patience and humaneness 
you have so well demonstrated In the face of alt provocation by extremists on both sides of the 
divide. I ask my people belonging to the Tbmll community to continue to recognise that our 
government is ready to Implement proffammes to naso/ve your problems. Although some of you may 
have ageed to accept the authority of a terrorist regime as you may have had no alternative 
previously, today you have been offered the supreme opportunity to free yourself torn the bondage 
of Intolerance and terror perpetrated by the extremists on both sides. Vbu ob not need to continue 

anymore the sacrifices you made with the blood and lives of your children. J invite all those who 

left Jaffna to return to their homes and lands and live norms/ lives in peace and security. My 
government undertakes to ensure you that l Invite all members of toe UTE to lay down arms aid 
renounce violence. The government wMl offer you an amnesty md your safety. ’ = 

- frri I Trirai P mMrm t rtiulrilm Un m l i s m iiMhi 

6 Decanfoer 1995 to an address to lbs nation after the Aeration of Jtffha 


PROVISION OF FOOD AND OTHER REQUIREMENTS 
TO THE DISPLACED . 

"Sri Lanka presents toe unusual situation of a central government providing relief aid to persons 
under control of opposition groups. In a world replete with examples of Governments and rebel 
groups using food as a weapon against civilians the situation in Sri Lanka Is one that deserves closer 
attention If not more publicity as an important precedence". 

- Dr Rands Deng, Special Riga uaeuldUro of the UN Gocretmy-Geooral on Msmafly 
«9nphw o fl persons hi Ms 189* report to the UN C os mrimti o n on Human Mtfris 

"The Government (Sri Lanka) appears to have done a commendable Job testing and sheltering them 
(the internally displaced), avoiding what would become a human catastrophe" 

- Times (London), 4 December 1993 


The above comments make ft clear that it is the UTE raid Its 
sympathisers who continue to be the obstacle to poace in Sri Lanka. No 
right thinking person should therefore make any contribution, to LTTE 
front organisations which describe themselves as rehabilitation bodies 
or Tamil foundations. Those Interested hi making financial contributions 
to the h uma n i tarian effort to help displaced persons in the n o r t h of Sri 
Lanka should send such contributions to Intern a ti on ally recognised raid 
respected organisations - the ICRC, OXFAM, Save the Children Fkind, 
UNHCR amongst others - who are presently assisting the go v er n ment of 
Sri Lanka in Its hu ma nita r ian reBef programme. 


SRI LANKA ASSOCIATION FOR PEACE AND DEMOCRACY 

Suite 22, Unit 239, Elephant & Castle Centre, London SE1 GTE . 
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Yeltsin haunted by ghost of Lenin 




3 scoew. 1 


You must not allow 

the country to be 

returned to the 
times when people 

were told howto 
dress, how to wear 
their hair and which 
songs to sing* 

Yeltsin 

‘His soul is aching 
about how the 
election race is 
going’ 

Naina Yeltsin 

‘Don’t be afraid of 
generals going to 
elections. Be afraid 
of the generals who 
don’t goto 
elections’ 

Lebed 

‘While you 
[Westerners] were 
chewing gum and 
eating Snickers 
bars, we were 
conquering space’ 
Zhirinovsky 

‘Jesus Christ was . 
the first communist’ 

Zyuganov 


R ussians go to the 

polls tomorrow 
with one message 
ringing in their 
ears. It’s the mes- 
sage of television documents 
ries about Stalin's dirtiest 
deeds. It’s the message of 
newspaper articles about po- 
ets, victims of repression. 
Last night President Boris 
Yeltsin all but said it himself: 
“Don't vote Communist. “ 

Mr Yeltsin’s bloodcurdling 
warning surprised many. He 
even talked erf a civil war if 
the Communists began expro- 
priating property that had 
been privatised. They have 
insisted they have no plans to 
do so. 

Until last night, the presi- 
dent had heeded his advisers 
who counselled him to dis- 
tance himself fircan the fray. 

By identifying the likely 
winners so clearly as the 
enemy, Mr Yeltsin, still in 
Barvikha sanatorium recov- 
ering from his second heart 
attack, has broken cover. He 
has once again surrendered to 
his pugilist, some would say 
Bolshevik, political instincts 
— to blacken the name of his 
opponents and raise the polit 
ical temperature. 

Mr Yeltsin’s intervention is 
a high risk strategy for two 
reasons. The Duma itself is 
weak. Even if it were domi- 
nated by a coalition of Gen- 
nady Zyuganov's Commu- 
nists and Alexander Lebed's 
nationalists. Mr Yeltsin’s 
worst fear, it would be unable 
to force cabinet changes is 
the government Only the 
president has that power. 

This election is a forerun- 
ner to the presidential poll, 
only six months away. 
Tomorrow's vote will be a 
presidential primary. 

Mr Yeltsin now appears to 
have given up the option of 
responding to the popular 
will expressed tomorrow. As 
leader of Russia rather than 
of any one party, he could 
have offered deals to the suc- 
cessful parties. Only two 
months ago he called Gen 
Lebed’s running mate, Yuri 
Skokov, a “very clever man”, 
hi his speech last night he 
pushed Mm back into the 
ranks of. the “instransigent” 
opposition. It was fighting 

tnlte- • 

The second risk the pres’i- 
dentris taking is with the Rus- 


sian electorate. It has seen a 
decade of reform — and of po- 
litical turmoil and economic 
decline. Russia is fighting an 
unpopular war in Chechen ia 
Presidential and prime minis* 
terial promises that life will 
be easier next year ring 
hollow. 

In times of crisis, Mr Yelt- 
sin has challenged his oppo- 
nents with referendums and 
elections. In the last big clash, 
the country did not support 
the storming of the White 
House, the home of the Su- 
preme Soviet but nor did it 
rush to its defence. 

Mr Yelstin may blacken the 
name of his new parliament, 
but this time it is one elected 
under his rules, his constitu- 
tion. The tactic of “appealing 
to the people" has been ex- 
hausted. 

The high vote that the Com- 
munists are expected to get is 
a call for a change of leader- 
ship. Their supporters want 
leaders who will strengthen 
the state, clamp down on cor- 
ruption and the mafia, protect 
citizens at home and abroad, 
and protect the weak. 

By saying that Communists 
threaten peace, reform and 
stability, Mr Yeltsin is 
stretching credulity. 

Nor will the Communist 
vote be cast in a mood of polit- 
ical passion. Communists will 
be successful, not because 
they have appealed to the past 
but because they oppose the 
present. Mr Yeltsin's message 
risks pushing more voters 
into their hands. 

The two men who have, run 
the most effective campaigns 
have both done so by aiming 
their shots at the Kremlin it- 
self. Gennady Zyuganov, 
leader of the Communist 
Party, has been polite and 
kind to everyone he was ex- 
pected to clash with. In televi- 
sion debates, he nods wisely, 
he agrees, he shakes their 
hands, he even offers pacts. 

Mr Zyuganov has visited 79 
of the 69 regions and repub- 
lics constituting the Russian 
Federation. From nothing 
four years ago, he has built 
up a truly national party ma- 
chine, with an estimated 
membership of 500,000. If the 
Communists get more than 
20 per cent erf vote, they will 
achieve their strategic aim of 
being the “vanguard" opposi- 
tion party, and in a strong po- 



Yabtoko 


The 
main 
parties 

These are the parties expected 
to poll the mast votes in 
Sunday 's election. 

^ / Communist Patty 
7’^ of the Russian 
r Federation 


C Leader Grigori Yavlinski 
® Policies: Liberal market reform 
but on a social base. 

2 < Our Home is Russia 

9 Leader Viktor Chernomyrdin 
• Policies: Stability and remaining 
in power. 


® Leader Gennady Zyuganov. 

® Policies: Strong state, 
protectionism of state industry, 
voluntary reintegration ot USSR. 

Congress of Russian 
CommunKios 


e Leaders: Yuri Skokov and 
Alexander Lebed. 

9 Policies: Moderate nationalist, 
support lor army. 

^ The Agrarian Party 
yHC ot Russia 


© Leader Mikhail Lapshin 
©Policies: Farm subsidies .heavy 
protectionism. 


Woman of Russia 

©Leader: Alevtina Fedufova 
® Policies: Welfare state, 
moderation. 


Trade Unions and 
Industrialists 
of Russia 


The Labour Union 
© Leader Vladimir Sherbakov 
9 Policies: Social partnership. 

/Y Power to the Pooplo 

9 Leader Nikolai Ryzhkov 
9 Policies: Moderate reform, 
social programmes, strung state. 


Liberal Democratic 
Party 

9 Leader Vladimir Zhirinovsky i-j 
9 Policies: Extreme . 

nationalism. . -. .v-V‘3^ffiws 


sition to launch their next as- 
sault on the presidency. 

Grigory Yavlinski the lib- 
eral economist who heads 
Yabloko. has also gained in 
national recognition. His par- 
ty’s credentials as an under- 
dog were helped along by the 
Central Electoral Commis- 
sion. who ruled Yabloko out 
of the race on a registration 
technicality, only to reverse 
the decision by popular de- 
mand. Mr Yavlinski has 
tapped popular as well as 
middle class discontent ac- 
cuses the government erf in- 
competence, and seeks more 
far-reaching reforms. 

The highest-profile and 
most expensive campaign has 
been conducted by Viktor 
Chernomyrdin. The cam- 
paign of Our Home is Russia 
has been entirely centred on 
the prime minister himself. 
Television footage of fist 
fights to the Duma has been 
contrasted with pictures of 
him looking admiringly at a 


steelworks, or an aeroplane. 
If he’d been standing by an oil 
pipeline, it would have been a 
truer picture. His attempt to 
represent industry is blunted 
by the fact that he represents 
only one part of it 

The surprise of the cam- 
paign has been the weak 
showing of Alexander Lebed, 
the army general who was 
catapulted into the forefront 
of politics by the media in 
April. His campaign may 
have started too early. Gen 
Lebed's appearances have 
been few. and he has only 
recently resumed wearing his 
military uniform for inter- 
views. He should never have 
taken ft off. 

The extreme nationalist 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky, who 
caused a sensation in the 1993 
election by winning nearly 23 
per cent erf the vote, has cam- 
paigned actively and should 


still get about 8 per cent. 

He closed his campaign yes- 
terday with a xenophobic 



Spectre of communism . . . Election officials pat the finishing touches to a Moscow 
polling station — a Russian flag and a statue of Lenin photograph:serg£y omrikc 


tirade blaming the West for 
all Russia's problems. “Where 
are our Grand Duchies of Fin- 
land and Warsaw, where are 
our Alaska and California, 
handed to the Americans 
under a lease which expired 
in the 1960s?" The US. he de- 
clared. was "a country of emi- 
grants and bandits”. 

He described President 


Yeltsin as a “semi-corpse” 
who was being killed by his 
doctors, reformist Yegor Gai- 
dar as looking pasty-faced 
from eating too much por- 
ridge and Gen Lebed as “a 
FeLdwebel {German for corpo- 
ral] in general's uniform". 

On Thursday the presiden- 
tial administration declared 
that Lenin’s personal effects 


and his historic library and 
office, now at his last dacha, 
Gorki, will never be returned 
to the Kremlin. It was one of 
many statements designed td 
exorcise from the Kremlin the 
communist spectre. But they 
can’t stop Lenin’s ghost walk] 
ing freely around the country] 


Martin WooUacott, page 14 
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EU move to 
phase out 
veal crates 


Julie Wolf In Brussels 
and Alex Bellos 


V EAL crates may be 
phased out in Europe 
over the next 13 years 
under a controversial 
proposal by the EU's farm 

commissioner. 

The move follows a report 
by European veterinary ex- 
perts which strongly criti- 
cises some countries' meth- 
ods of producing veal. 

Rearing calves in small 
crates provoked widespread 
demonstrations in Britain 
this year, and animal welfare 
groups are also trying to ban 
the trade through the Euro- 
pean Court. 

The farm commissioner. 
Franz Fischier. will present 
the report to farm ministers 
on Monday and outline his 
plans for a progressive ban. 
The report calls veal crates 
inhumane. "Every calf should 
be able to groom itself prop- 
erly. turn around, stand up 
and lie down normally." 

Mr Fischier's wants to ban 
crates in new or renovated 
farm buildings from 1998 and 
farmers would have until 2008 
to eliminate all existing 
crates. The proposals will be 
presented to the full commis- 
sion next month. 

Animal rights campaigners 
are likely to criticise the slow 
speed of the phasing out. The 
British Government also Is 
expected to push for a quicker 
timetable. 

Britain and several other 
EU countries have already 
banned veal crates, but they 
are still commonly used in 
France, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands. Hundreds of thousands 
of calves are exported from 
Britain to the Continent to be 
reared in crates, which was 
the focus of the protests at 
southern English ports this 
year. 


Commission sources de- 
fended the gradual approach, 
saying it reflected the politi- 
cal reality that many EU 
member states would oppose 
an immediate ban. The com- 
mission proposed a ban six 
years ago. but that was 
rejected by EU governments. 

Whereas a ban on veal 
crates must be approved by 
EU ministers, the commis- 
sion itself can order changes 
in dietary - rules for animals. 

The commission report was 
produced earlier than 
planned after Britain and sev- 
eral northern European 
states demanded quicker 
action. EU countries are split 
over animal welfare, which is 
not considered a big priority 
in southern European 
countries. 

Meanwhile, the British 
Government and the commis- 
sion are at odds over the com- 
mission decision to delay a 
ban on imports of fur from an- 
imals caught in leghold traps. 
The Environment Secretary. 
John Glimmer, is expected to 
condemn the commission's 
stance at a meeting of EU en- 
vironment ministers on 
Monday. 

At the request of the trade 
commissioner. Sir Leon Brit- 
tan, the commission decided 
on a one-year delay to give 
the EU time to negotiate an 
agreement with the US, Can- 
ada, and Russia. 

• Animal welfare campaign- 
ers yesterday won the right to 
mount a legal challenge to 
what they say is the failure of 
government inspectors to en- 
force regulations against the 
shipping of livestock during 
bad weather. 

A High Court judge granted 
The Protesters — a pressure 
grou p led by the TV script- 
writer, Carla Lane, and the 
RSPCA council member, Ce- 
lia Hammond — leave to seek 
a judicial review. 




Preventive medicine ... A pupil at Shotton Hall School In Feterlee prepares to he vaccinated a gains t meningitis 

Meningitis confirmed as pupils get jabs 


PHOTOGRAPH: CARL RUTHERFORD 


Chris MfhiH 

Medical Correspondent 


P UPILS and teachers at 
Shotton Hall Compre- 
hensive School in Pe- 
terlee. County Durham, 
where there have been nine 
suspected meningitis cases, 
two of them since con- 
firmed, began a programme 
of vaccination against the C 
strain of the disease 
yesterday. 


All 1,300 pupils and staff 
have been offered vaccina- 
tion and given antiobiotics. 
One of the confirmed cases 
was said to be poorly but 
stable, and the other was 
improving. A five-month- 
old baby from Weymouth, 
Dorset, died of the disease 
yesterday. 

Vaccines against C have 
only a relatively short 
period of effectiveness and 
are not suitable for young 
children. 


The C strain accounts for 
about a quarter of meningi- 
tis cases in Britain. There 
Is no vaccine available for 
the more common, and 
more deadly, B strain. 

Public health officials 
said yesterday the number 
of infections and deaths 
was normal for the tim e of 
year and lower than some 
recent years. 

Figures from the Public 
Health Laboratory Service 
show that confirmed cases 


of meningococcal disease, 
covering both meningitis 
and septicaemia, stood at 
1,151 in England and Wales 
up to December 2. 

The meningococcal bac- 
teria are responsible for 
two forms of illness — men- 
ingitis, in which the lining 
of the brain is inflamed, 
and blood poisoning. 
People sometimes have 
both. 

Up to the same period in 
1994 there were 1,037 cases; 


1,164 in 1993, 1,194 In 1992, 
1,305 in 1991 and 1,397 in 
1990. 

There were 136 deaths up 
until November 18. There 
were 148 for the same 
period in 1994, 173 in 1993, 
162 in 1992, 170 in 1991 and 
169 in 1990. 

The laboratory service 
said that on average there 
were about three deaths a 
week, but cases were con- 
centrated In the winter 
months. 


Archbishop changes tune in Nigerian charm offensive 


David PaWster 


T HE isolated Nigerian 
junta, whose " members 
have been barred from 
Britain, is stepping up its 
public relations efforts. 

A cast of unofficial inter- 
mediaries is passing through 
London to argue the case 
against wider sanctions as 
the eight-member Common- 


wealth ministerial action 
group prepares to' meet in 
London next Wednesday, to 
decide what further pressure 
to place on the regime. South 
Africa wants an oil embargo. 

The ban prevents civilian 
and military members of the 
regime continuing to send 
their children to private 
English schools. 

One of the more bizarre em- 
issaries turned up for his 


packed press conference in a 
white stretch limo. Arch- 
bishop Benson idahosa, 
founder of the Church of God 
Mission International Inc. 
had claimed earlier to be on a 
personal mission from die 
junta leader. General Abacha. 
who now believed that the ex- 
ecution of Ken Saro-Wiwa 
and his eight Ogoni col- 
leagues last month was “inept 
and unjust” 


Saying that sanctions 
would only harm the people, 
the Most Reverend Idahosa ‘a 
press release also . intimated 
that the general would accel- 
erate his three-year plan for a 
return to democracy. 

Sitting next to his host 
Bishop Michael Reid, of the 
Pentecostal Church of Brent- 
wood, Essex, the archbishop 
delivered his message. The 
bald point was: “To make pro- 


gress the Commonwealth 
nations should immediately 
plan to restore Nigeria’s 
membership." 

When Nigerian journalists 
and several churchmen 
accused him of misleading 
them the archbishop, who has 
called hims elf a friend of Gen- 
eral Abacha. was nonplussed: 
*1 do not represent file gov- 
ernment of Nigeria. I am not 
here to speak for General 


Abacha. He has not paid me a 
penny, by the grace of God." 

He explained that the ear- 
lier press releases had been 
“drafts" and were now erro- 
neous. “I am now rectifying 
them.” 

In Knightsbridge. selected 
journalists were being prom- 
ised a more private briefing 
from a confidant of the 
regime. 

Akubar Baguda, a business- 


man in the construction in- 
dustry, was said to have 
spoken in Washington to offi- 
cials at the State Department 
and the National Security 
Council. His oblique message 
was to have been that General 
Abacha was a decent man 
surrounded by military hard- 
liners. But when news of his 
briefing leaked to a wider 
media audience, the confer- 
ence was cancelled. 


Patrick Wtatonri Chief 

Poffttcal Corre»pofKteot 

T HE POOR foil to claim 
up to £3 billion in means 
tested state benefits, 
official -figures for .1993-94 
released yesterday show. 

More than 2 mfilion, nearly 
a thir d of those entitled, foil 
to claim council tax benefit. • 
It is tiie first time that the 
Department of Social Security 
has been able to release fig- 
ures for take up of council tax 
benefit which replaced poll 
tax benefit - 

The figures show that £23,6 
billion was claimed in income 
related, or means tested, ben- 
efit in 1993-94. but between 
£1.56 .and £3.18 billion was 
unclaimed. . 1 ' 

The average take-up for 
council tax benefit was be- 
tween 71 and 80 per cent for 
those entitled to claim. 

Potential beneficiaries 
were forgoing £5.54 a week on 
average, more than' £250 a 

year- . " 

Among owner occupiers the 
take-up was between 57 and 66 
per cent The total amount 
unclaimed was between £390 
and , £630 million with be- 
tween 1.34 and 2.17 million 
people not taking op their 
entitlement 

The numbers not claiming 
housing benefit remaining 
largely unchanged at between 

200,000 and 610,000 — a saving 
to the Treasury of between 
£230 and £690 mfilion. . ' 

In a slight increase, family 
credit a tax free benefit for 
low paid workers with chil- 
dren, was being claimed by 
about 71 per cent of those en- 
titled to do so with take-up 
much higher among single 
people at 86 per cent About 

180,000 people were not claim- 
ing family credit saving the 
Treasury £230 million. The 
average weekly sum involved 
was £24- ■ 

Between 79 per cent and 88 
per cent claimed their entitle- 
ment to Income Support, 
worth an average of £47.90 to 
last year's 5 million recipi- 
ents, suggesting between 

720,000 and 1.39 million were 
foiling to take up their rights 
for the benefit which is paid 
only to those not in work. 
Take up was highest amongst 
single parents and lowest 
amongst pensioners where 
between 65 per cent and 73 
per cent were failing to claim. 
The average sum not being 
claimed was £22.85 a week. 

The estimates do not cover 
those in residential care or 
the self-employed. 
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It is a truth universally 
acknowledged, that a 
single man in posses- 
sion of a good fortune, 

n*ust be in want of a 
wife.’ 

Jane Austen. Pride and 
Prejudice 



‘Daddy’ll put up the 
money for your movie,’ 
she remarked casually 
one day. ‘ifi ask him, 
that is.’ 

‘What the hell are you 
waiting for?’ he yelled. 

‘A little thing called 
marriage,’ she replied 
innocently. 

Marriage. The very 
word scared him. 

Jackie Collins, Holly- 
wood Wives 



NEWS 7 


Yeltsin poll 
warning of 
‘civil visa 9 


David Hearst in Moscow 


OCT the shelf 


• • * Terry Pratchett’s novels are among those which find favour with youngsters for leisure reading 


PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK MARTIN 


How children graduate to Hollywood Wives 


Donald MacLeod 
Education Correspondent 


T eenagers shun jane 
Austen In favour of 
Jackie Collins and hor- 
ror stories and teach- 
ers are doing little to intro- 
duce them to the classics, 
according to a survey of read- 
ing in schools. 

Only 4 per cent of English 
classes of pupils aged 16 read 
pre-1900 fiction, although 
nearly a quarter study Shake- 
speare. the Government’s cur- 
riculum advisers have 
discovered. 

When it comes to individ- 
ual choice, children read Gul- 
liver’s Travels in primary 


school but Jackie Collins’s 
Hollywood Wives or Terry 
Pratchett’s rather different 
fantasies by the time they are 
aged 16. 

The appearance of Virginia 
Woolfs Mrs Dalloway among 
the books teenagers read on 
their own is the other side of 
the coin and confirms the sur- 
vey's finding that children 
read an impressive range of 
modem fiction. 

But the overwhelming con- 
centration on modern fiction 
means that poetry, the clas- 
sics and work from other cul- 
tures is neglected. 

The study, carried out in 84 
schools during a week in 
March, found that children's 
reading is much wider at age 


seven, and narrows progres- 
sively until it is totally geared 
to examinations by age 16. 

But the School Curriculum 
and Assessment Authority 
says texts from other cul- 
tures. classic poetry and older 
fiction are read compara- 
tively rarely. 

Nick Tate, the authority’s 
chief executive, yesterday 
called on teachers to redress 
the balance. "A balance of 
reading is essential and it is 
perfectly reasonable to con- 
centrate more on contempo- 
rary than earlier literature. 
However, the evidence of this 
survey suggests that we have 
shifted too far," Mr Tate said. 

The introduction of the 
revised national curriculum. 


with its controversial reading 
list of recommended authors, 
is already having an impact 
“It should increase the 
amount of classic and high 
quality books that' children 
read,” said Mr Tate. 

The report. One Week in 
March: a survey of the litera- 
ture children read, was de- 
signed to provide a snapshot 
before the introduction of the 
revised national curriculum 
order for English. 

The imposition of a reading 
list has been strongly criti- 
cised by many English 
teachers. 

The report says it is sur- 
prising that younger readers 
are not being introduced to 
the wide range of modern po- 


etry and traditional stories 
available. By the time chil- 
dren reach secondary school, 
their reading has little in 
common with books studied 
in class and they embark on 
romance and horror. 

While a few higher-ability 
secondary pupils read adult 
writers such as Joanna Trol- 
lope, P. D. James, Clive James 
and Terry Pratchett the vast 
majority read series titles 
such as Sweet Valley High, 
Babysitter Club and Point 
Horror. Stephen King, Dan- 
ielle Steele and Virginia An- 


drews are also popular. 

Black Beauty. Gone With 
the Wind, William Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies and JD Sal- 
inger’s The Catcher in the 
Rye apparently all retain a 
following. 

Film and television tie-ins, 
like Nightmare Before Christ- 
mas and Jurassic Park, make 
a difference to the books cho- 
sen at all ages. Among those 
aged seven to eight, Roald 
Dahl is by far the favourite, 
followed by Dick King Smith 
and Enid Blyton. Dahl retains 
his hold up to the age of 13. 


P RESIDENT Boris 
Yeltsin last night 
launched an astonish- 
ing attack on the 
Communist Party, which he 
is likely to hare to work with 
after tomorrow's parliamen- 
tary election, saying its na- 
tionalisation policies and at- 
tempts to restore the Soviet 
Union could lead to “blood” 
and “civil war". 

He urged the young and the 
undecided to vote, lacing his 
appeal with lurid warnings 
about life under a communist- 
led parliament. “The fate of 
Russia is in your hands,” he 
said. “You should not allow 
the forces of the past to come 
to power again." 

With prime minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin's party. Our 
Home is Russia, trailing 
badly in the polls, Mr Yelt- 
sin’s only hope is for the elec- 
tion of a large number of inde- 
pendent deputies who would 
rob the communists and the 
nationalists of the two-thirds 
majority they need to change 
the constitution. 

Lashing out at the commu- 
nists and the nationalists, he 
said their ideas to restore the 
former Soviet Union, were 
“fraught with the terrible 
fires of civil war". 

But his claim to be the 
guarantor of peace and stabil- 
ity took a knock as Russian 
forces in the breakaway 
republic of Chechenia 
received their bloodiest set- 
back in a year of fighting. 
Rebel forces temporarily 
seized Gudermes. the repub- 
lic's second largest city, and 
partially occupied Urus-Mar- 
tan, south of Grozny. It was 
part of a campaign by sup- 
porters of the former presi- 
dent Dzhokhar Dudayev, to 
disrupt elections for a Che- 
chen leader. 

Last night General Anatoli 
Kulikov, the Russian interior 
minister, said Gudermes had 
been retaken. But fighting 
was still reported in Urus- 
Martan. First reports put Rus- 
sian casualties at 22 dead, 38 
missing and 41 injured, the 
heaviest loss sustained in any 
one incident since the storm- 
ing of Grozny a year ago. 


Mr Yeltsin made no refer- 
ence to the disastrous mili- 
tary campaign in Chechenia, 
which has turned large parts 
of the military against the 
government and been respon- 
sible for the rise in the na- 
tionalist vote. He went on the 

attack, openly at one point 
referring to the popular for- 
mer commander of the 14th 

A rmy in Trans- Dnestr, Gen- 
eral Alexander Lebed. 

“The economy had never 
worked well and couldn't 
work on orders. It would 
never be put on its feet by a 
general’s order. This is a 
tragic mistake." Mr Yeltsin 
said. 

Looking confident, and 
healthy after his six-week 
stay in a sanatorium 
following a heart attack, Mr 
Yeltsin presented a lurid pic- 
ture of the political alterna- 
tives facing Russia’s 104 mil- 
lion eligible voters. 

“The most dangerous thing 
is that representatives of 
some parties want to return 
the country to the past” the 
president warned. “This is a 
tragic mistake.” 

Speaking as if his own cam- 
paign for the presidential 
polls next June had already 
started. Mr Yeltsin added: “It 
so happened that the presi- 
dent is responsible for every- 
thing. And you, esteemed 
compatriots, judge me 
harshly, sometime merci- 
lessly. But it is up to you to 
make a decision on December 
17 . . . The fete of Russia is in 
your hands.” 

No one had expected Mr 
Yeltsin to come out so clearly 
against the expected winners 
of Sunday’s polL The address 
was a political gamble 
fraught with dangers for the 
president. Many observers 
were surprised by Mr Yelt- 
sin’s overt reference to Mr 
Chernomyrdin’s party, not 
least because it is trailing at 
between eight to 12 per cent 
in the opinion polls. 

Mr Yeltsin called on voters 
to back those parties which 
could secure "stability and 
accord in our common home 
— Russia". These are the slo- 
gans of Mr Chernomyrdin's 
party. Our Home is Russia. 
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Children’s choice; What they read in their own time 


Year 6 (age 10-11) 


Higher Ability 

□ The Demon Headmaster, 
by Gillian Cross. 

□ Carrie’s War. by Nina 
Bawden. 

□ Conrad's War, by Andrew 
Davies- 

D Sense Poems (3), by mem- 
bers of class. 

D Computer Stimulation, 
Pedro. 


Middle Ability 

□ Mortimer and the Sword 
Excalibur, by Joan Aiken. 

□ Carrie's War. by Nina 
Bawden. 

□ Gulliver's Travels, by Jon- 
athan Swift 

□ Sense Poems (2), by mem- 
bers of class. 


lower Ability 


□ Monty the Dog Who Wears 
Glasses, by Colin West 

Q Carrie's War, by Nina 
Bawden. 

□ Bill Buckets, by Diana 
Webb. 


Year 8 (age 12-13) 

Higher Ability 

□ The Ghost Messengers, by 
Robert Swindells. 

□ Nailing the Shadow, by 
Roger McGough. 

□ Alice Through the Looking 
Glass, by Lewis CarrolL 

□ Shakespeare — the Ani- 
mated Tales, by Leon 
Garfield. 

□ My Family & Other Ani- 
mals, by Gerald DurrelL 


Middle Ability 

□ The Mouse & His Child, by 
Russel Ho ban. 

□ True Confessions of Char- 


lotte Doyle, by Avi. 

□ Warhammen Zarog. a fan- 
tasy role play book. 

□ Voyage of the Dawn 
Treader, by C. S. Lewis.' 

□ 13 Point Horror Stories. 


Lower Ability 

□ The Animated Macbeth, by 
Leon Garfield. 

□ Teenage Mutant Hero 
Turtles, by B. B. Hiller. 

□ Point Horror Collection — 
5 titles ini. 

□ Buddy's Song, by Nigel 
Hinton. 

□ Vampire Diaries, by L.J. 
Smith. 


Year 11 (age 15-16) 

Higher Ability 

□ Mereta Dragon — Lady of 
Pern, by Anne Macaffery. 

□ Lord of the Rings, by 
J. R. R. Tolkein. 


□ Mrs Dalloway, by Virginia 
Woolf. 

Q I Robot, by Isaac Asimov. 


Middle Ability 

□ The Catcher in the Rye, by 
J. D- Salinger. 

□ Hollywood Wives, by 
Jackie Collins. 

□ Stephen King short stories. 

□ Alive; by Piers Paul Reid. 

□ Equal Rites, by Terry 
Pratchett 


Lower Ability 

□ Lord of the Flies, by Wil- 
liam Golding. 

□ The Black Velvet Gown, by 
Catherine Cookson. 

□ Sons and Lovers, by D. H. 
Lawrence. 

□ Oxford Book of Short 
Stories, 
a The Bachman books, by 
Stephen King. 


Branson sues US firm for libel 


Stakes rise in battle of words as 
writs are served on lottery giant 


Edward PSHdnflton 


T HE millionaire entre- 
preneur. Richard Bran- 
son. yesterday followed 
the old adage that the best 
form of defence is attack 
when he issued a libel writ 
against the lottery giant 
GTECH, which he has 
accused of attempted bribery. 

Writs for defamation were 
issued in the High Court and 
served on the Rhode Island- 
based company and its em- 
niovee Robert Ren dine over 
their claims’ that Mr Branson 
was lying about th& alleged at- 
tempted bribe. Mr Rendine, 
who flew in from Amencaon 
Tuesday to rebut die allega- 
tions, accused Mr ^ 

waging an “evil smear 

^FurthS writs are expected 
to be issued soon against Guy 
SowdSTthe GTECH execu- 

SSSciidi* 

attempting to bribe him to 


pull out of the race to run the 
National Lottery. Mr Snowden 
has denied any impropriety. 

Mr Branson said he had 
taken the unusual step of 
issuing writs given G TECH’S 
“attack upon my integrity 
and the importance of the 
issues". He has employed the 
top libel lawyer, George Car- 
man QC, and is said to be de- 
termined to take the case to 
court to have the alleged scan- 
dal aired in public. 

The move is the latest 
attack by the head of Virgin 
on the National Lottery oper- 
ators, CamelOi, in which 
GTECH has a 22 per cent 
stake. Mr Branson has consis- 
tently argued the lottery' 
Should be run on non-profit 
making lines and has criti- 
cised toe company for earn- 
ing about £1 million a -week. 

Mr Branspn told BBC l’s 
panorama on Monday night 
that Mr Snowden had visited 
his west London home, in 
September 1993 and allegedly 


said to him: “I don't know 
how to phrase this. Richard 
— there's always a bottom 
line. In what way can we help 
you. Richard?" 

On Tuesday Mr Branson 
challenged GTECH to sue him 
so the matter could be cleared 
up in court. When no write 
were forthcoming, he started 
his own libel proceedings. 

It promises to be a case of 
high drama. In his early days 
Mr Branson made a name for 
himself as a David taking on 
the Goliaths of the commer- 
cial record business. This 
case - is more accurately de- 
scribed as Goliath versus Go- 
liath. Virgin and GTECH are 
evenly matched, with the for- 
mer commanding worldwide 
profits of about £120 million a 
year and the latter about £150 
million. 

Both are formidable fight- 
ers. GTECH, which last night 
said it would defend itself 
"vigorously'’, has a repute-, 
tlon in America for being an 
aggressive legal opponent, 
having successfully fought off 
several actions. 

Virgin, although it claims 
to be one of the least litigious 


companies to Britain, is also 
tenacious In its pursuit of jus 
tice. In January 1993 it won 
what was then the largest 
libel settlement to UK legal 
history when British Airways 
agreed to pay £610,000 in dam- 
ages over its “dirty tricks 
campaign. 

Des Wilson, who worked 
with Mr Branson on his lot- 
tery bid, said the Virgin boss 
would be determined In pur- 
suing the case as he believed 
he was right “But I would not 
necessarily have advised him 
to take this action as he has 
already made his point" 

The issuing of writs ups the 
stakes to the battle of words 
between Virgin and GTECH. 
If the case goes to court and 
Mr Branson loses, his reputa- 
tion for honesty and integrity 
— a crucial component of the 
Virgin label — would be sev- 
erely dented. 

If GTECH were to lose, that 
could jeopardise Camelot’s 
control over the lottery. 
Under the Lotteries Act the 
licence can be revoked if any- 
one involved in managing the 
game can be shown not to be 
“a fit or proper person”. 




m his inarticulate dreams. He was small, and he 


He couldn’t read or write, so ne raiset. a 

anwession to his inarticulate dreams. He was small, and he 
ilS and the other kids called him “Fairy Boy” until one day 
lisped. . . f his nioaons and he fought back and 


iisned and the other kids caned mm -rairy ooy unui one « 
Ln^bodvkilled one of his pigeons and he fought back and 
^sTovIred his vocation. By the time he was 21 he had become 
the richest sportsman on earth. 

Di^harH Williams on Mike Tyson 
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How do you celebrate the holidays? We hope you’ll drop us a hne and tell us. Write to the Jack Daniel Distillery, Lynchburg, Tennessee USA 


ALL OF US HERE AT JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 
in Lynchburg, Tennessee hope you’re getting your 
Christmas decorations put up in plenty of time. 

(From the look of things, our head ricker Jack 
Bateman is on his way from the sawmill with 
a freshly-cut pine wreath.) And we hope that 
no matter where in the world you’re from, your 
holidays will be filled with family, friends and 
all the other blessings of the season. 


j ACK DANIEL’S TENNESSEE WH ISKEY 
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Racing 


1240 an Rums* 

1240 Serious 
1.00 High Low 
1.30 GENTLEMAN S»(aae) 


24S OoUsn Jbvmo 

UJIMuUi 



P| . j 1 1 PW 


Better bet for a double 



Ron Cox 


Y oung hustler. 
pulled out of last 
month's Hennessy 
Gold Cup when the 
ground turned heavy, can 
give the Newbury principals. 
Couldnt Be Better and Rough 
Quest, plenty to think about 
with conditions in his flavour 
at Ascot today. 

He seeks to repeat his 1993 
success in the Betfcerware 
Cup Handicap Chase, a race 
In which the trainer/jockey 
combination of Nigel Twis~ 
ton-Davies and Carl Llewel- 
lyn also struck with Captain 
Dibble the previous year. 

One Man, another late with- 
drawal from the Hennessy. 
was as fresh as paint when he 
reappeared at Haydock last 
week. It is doubtful whether 
Young Hustler will match the 
grey's round of jumping, but 
the fop weight rarely feits in 
that department. 

He skipped over the Grand 
National fences when giving 
lumps of weight all round in 
the Crowther Homes Becher 
Chase last month, having 
faced an impossible task 
against Barton Bank 
(received 81b) first time out at 
Wetherby. 


1 2-30 TKCHWCAL MOB SCHOOL MST PUMS ROMCK HURDLE (Ph 2) ta 
. uBOHCHU V '.V.&4K* 5-H-O R tamll 

2 P COME ON RH* ME £14) D McCain 4-11-0 DMoCafe 

3 EFWUBSWv-ttTKeS-'M VHAM 

4 &-S aAMAHWWAmi- Tiifrfcri-IV-O l l> i ta a l ff) 

5 3 HIS BLCORDOBM ( 82 ) ’A Jerks 4-11-0 TJw*a 

S LAWFULl0VET0jre*llv5-11-fl IhMffl 

T % LOW IN THE DARK [«) I4ss L Suktell 6-11-0 MMatode 

8 MJ*OU*UTj Hy-nBS 5-1 1-0 --- I fcHi) 

I *5 SHAHKOUJPSheaS-H-O BFtaaa(9) 

10 CO SOPMraMY (B) N Ma3aHr/ 4-11-0 JMta 

11 5 TROUVAILLE (21) ATJTT40 4-11-0 L ftw> , 

12 CD WEUWBY(16)UBarr«dOUJfi6-rl-0 OTtwqlH 

12 HORSY BON IT Pile 4- ’0-9 — JUur 

14 C5 mWM PUOBL2WXK (7) A StreeBr 4-10-3 Wta.ntm,. 

15 :rc IK»llLIQHTAIH(a3)JS{wr.i<5«-1M H Mtauu ff) 

IB SS&-J10 SWK«»IOlfllT«(l(2aj!»Be<OT»-RMI — JP o— 8 

TOP F OU R TTPSl Trere ia M v a, Roan lp* Air 7,Jwte» M«,raata a 

Bctttop 7-2 Senous . 3-2 6-i &£ori>gM An. 6-i Hasty Bun, ESwHta, 10-1 Ba Man Hem. 12-1 

Swim fountain. IE-1 £jr rpQf Itnwn 


1.00 EVANS KALSHAW NOVICE CHAO SUu C6S99 

1 5 JS1D-5 BARTON SANTA (42) S Brcckrtaw 6-11-0 

2 3*061-0 HWH LOW [24) W MM 

a JACOB’S WWK (24) PKettw 5-1 W 

4 E££54-« SCmEOP VALUS(12) J 5mift 6-10-8 

TOP FORM TO Jaap's WHa 8 

hSht 4-6 .text 1 •««. 6-0 H.;i Law. 4-1 Baron Suita. 1*- l Sew 01 Value 


1 .30 MANNY BBWSTEM BOOKMAKERS NOVICE HANDICAP NIMBLE 2m 1 10yds £6*71 

1 W*3 MW WE KNEW (14) USterroart 7-11-13 BPmmB 

2 D-S1 HUPOOWHSOYC2SJ(D)NChra6-n-ia - JJMwW 

3 oca C- IP BORR8MORE FLASH (IS) (D) J Bradtey T-1V5 H Ament 

4 640-24: R0HALno(3S)MBumia;dS-11-S - H Mdwnts 

5 S&BF-f FOX ON THE HIM (22) A Turned B-10-U ________ ... JRrifcn* 

S tPPCS-i MEtUMUHCH CM) R Jodna MO-12 OTonaay CD 

7 E42WD R0SlMnS)PSwr^-5-»-11 fl Straw 

S 2JJP3E ST KITTS (12) ft Turner 4-104 __ I Lamm 

• DPBf-TP GOLOCH HUGOCT (42) (IF) E A&tH HO-T A nectar (3) 

10 Ka-5C moa Ftmt ( 60 ) R 19-dW MMpHBahaa 

m 

11 G£5rfX7- OSITLMIAN SID (332) P Murphy 5-10-4 _ lint. 

12 64HW4 JIMMY'S FANCY (34) Mrs S WHbams 7-10-3 A Tory 

13 D-53W MKK THE YANK (22) U Ha»tan-EJB* 5-10-3 BFtaoaP)* 

14 M-0“DOHTOCIIW(M)J»nitt5-1W WMeParteal 

15 £44>3 PtIIISSeK POLLY (72} R AJner S-1D-0 PCom(S) 

IS CCJJED RED LIGHTER (14) J Old 6-1M) .CDplon 

TOP FORM UP* flomrifta 8. Nepdoani Bay 7, Mew We Know s 

Beltiag: M Gerjfenan Si. 11-5 NajxiawnBoy, 6-1 Ramans, 7-1 Now We Know. 8-1 Bomamors Radr. St 
Kirs. iO-i PL-rOoci Fs3}, lie^a munch. 12-1 Mick The Tank. IS ranters 


Young Hustler was made to 
pay for his consistency by the 
hand! capper last season, 
when he finished around. 13 
lengths last of five finishers 
behind the ill-fated Raymy- 
lette in the Betterware Cup. 

This time, though, he races 
j off an lllb lower mark — the 
gamp as at Ain tree last time 
: out and JUSt 2lb higher than 
two seasons Ago when won 
today’s race by six lengths. 

The Hennessy has been the 
best guide to this Ascot prise 
over the years, and Rough 
Quest would have been the 
choice but for a muscle prob- 
lem he suffered earlier this 
| week. 

Terry Casey, his trainer, is 
confident Rough Quest has 
I made a full recovery but there 
remains a nagging doubt that 
the problem could re-surface, 
during the course erf a compet- 
itive race such as thig - 

Best when produced for a 
late challenge, Rough Quest 
was in front from the 10th 
fence in the Hennessy and be- 
came a sitting duck for 
Couldnt Be Better, who sailed 
past him at the final fence and 
won. by 14 lengths. A 9lb turn- 
round in favour of Rough 
Quest, different tactics and 
different ground will bring 
the two a lot closer together. 


Unguided Missile is poten- 
tially well handicapped, am) 
if Richard Dim woody can get 
him jumping he will be a dan- 
ger to all. But he is just out Of 
the novice stage and against 
those experienced chasers fee 
Greystoke raider might be 
found wanting. 

Yorkshire Gale, under an- 
other dynamic ride from 
Tony McCoy, won from out of , 
the handicap at Cheltenham 1 
last week . He needs to im- 
prove agate, though, and in 
the past has run well when 
fresh only to disappoint next 
time. 

Young Hustler (1-55) 
locks right back to his best 
& seems most e ffectiv e when 
conceding weight to inferior 
rivals ami will . expose any 
weakness in Rough Quest 

On a card full of Interest 
Martin Pipe can land the 
Long Walk Hurdle tor the 
second ti me in four years 
when Sweet Glow (1-20) bids 
to emulate Vagog. 

The 1992 winner had run 
well under a big weight in a 
Cheltenham handicap the 
previous week and Pipe has. 
taken the same route with 
Sweet Glow, who finished 
sixth behind Better Times 
Ahead eight days ago after 
looking - dangerous between 
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Pipe . Sweet chance 




S" Leahy takes a tumble and five-day riding ban 


2.05 H2ATHVABPS BMQB IBmi lIU HOWIOE HAHMCAR CHAS1 3w W C2440 

1 jCZSJI LORO CYUEH (Blj SBroomswT-12-0 JMRh 

2 12 ££'-£F JARRWAH (S) J Souring 7-11-12 ! M Mgsraf) 

3 e«S6J> HAXQOV£n(fl)RLea»-1V1 Altosra(3) 

4 GO-ZXP EAST HOOSIOH (22) J OTMIl 6-11-1 ARoafep) 

5 P5R-F53 FIAJUACXUU1(<1}H T«Jon-OwlM 6-im TJotin 

6 15V-PU R»CHAPB.(2]njw2»6-11-0 QTanard) 

7 P5F-SP2 PRIZE MATCH (9) J Tuck S-KM3 lira— » 

S nKJ-F OARRUOM COMMAJOBICaOHBF) A Tunmfl 8-10-1 1 SFoumS 

S P334-31 nvAIUBLIU (29) JKng 8-KW OUpi— 

10 P::‘7-6p DOHCHtft RANOER (11) Un H KotfH W-10-0 - H F«fr«4 

11 3-03344 OH THE TEAR (22) F Lloyd 6-10-0 OaryLy— *★ 

TOHFOMTffSc nhM *—— 10,Batl« u » C— lii u r S,Frt— IB— ibT 

BatUnff 9-4 Rriage Bleu 4-1 UwJ Giflsiw.ft-a Garmon CorananUur. 8-1 FMp|acfcLAiL6-1 Ww MttA, 
6-1 Jjf'M.'i. 12-1 FoiOacei 11 ra mra 


2.35 HOUOHTOR VAUOHAN HAHD4CAP HWRJLR2« 41110*4* CB.17B 

1 /niWM BAYDOUQK (37) (BF) Urs X Rantay 7-12-0 0CaMS(7} 

2 F0P.S1P- MJZYAIf (323)(U) JBarti 7-1V-3 OKS^Miy 

2- P-33Z3J TH3SJAY (J1 ) B Stamgfl 5-10-JZ : J O- su . 

4 100-630 ORDER ARROW (14) I BokUlB 4-10-11 RRmmB 

5 0P614-6 JtASSO(l'S2jcCO) A JW»l*m 12-1M TJo*s 

B 124-114 HAMM (22) JtMMB 4-1W i TB*y 

7 1 125 4U- HEARTS ARM WILD (22B) T FOTOBT B-TO-0 SWyMM 

B D3UCC0- STAR MQYBK (2S3) (C) C Salih A-lCMl ICMa(7| 

TOP FORM UPS: MU— Am— 8, Nriat 7, 1mm Jag • 

Mbc EMCaiflsn Mow. 11-4 Mm, 9-2 Bayraugu. 6-1 Tub Jiy. 6-1 J— u «M Mizym. 12-1 Hurts 
Af«l MB. 2D-1 Sar Mura B um — 


3.05 Ml OROAOS HANDICAP CHASE 

1 12S-U62 VILH»n(«)(D)l**Sft«ITH)IB-11-1S — Jfetrfcft 

2 14FF3P- BOLL WKSVH.(B34)(C)0 3lia*ooa 6-1 VII — Ji lSft— ti l 

3 5213-2U STROlia SOUND (14) P CtoasorDugb 8-1 1-10 RSsppta 

4 42PP-PF MATTR2HJ(B)JLJnBh 11-11-0 3 BPoO «• 

5 22DF1F- 9MRBOW HALL (224) J FttzOmtl 8-10-S DBm*- 

B 23155-3 MHK2KBH (10) (CO) P HWfflW 13-T0-7 — JS ■ ■■■ ■» ' 

7 15426-4 MOKH1 DO (2D) (W>NnSW<Ba 9-10-4 —_3_ — TMMf 

8 C011MJ4 TIM SOLDIER (1 1) M Bwiackwtfl 6-EWI JIMm— (1) 

TOPFORMTIPSiSira nralb0a,M— M)7,VM|IB . 

BRIM* 7-2 MNata II. 4-1 BaU Wegvfl. 9-2 SWOfl Sowd. 1VZ M— iwti h . Spwrow Hill. B-1 Mo kN Do. 
il-i Hon too. 16-1 fun Sofcto Bn— » 


3.35 CANNOCK CHEMKAUMARSHFORLYBrAMDAROIIHFLATlWCimo B1,' 711 

1 T LA BaiAVUA(2S)NTirtSlon-Ds«U« 6-11-11 H Hl^lH (7) 

2 D BARONS VENTURE (IS) J Bmilor 4-11-4 HrMMB 

) (M) BBJJl BARONESS (IBS) J UcConrodri* 5-1V-I 

4 M BHJ VAL(IS) B Prases 5-1 M Olios— (9) 

5 0 COHKAPraW (17) Mrt A Howifl 6-1V-4 B i> M i1 i >i l 


D ennis leahy was 
banned five days (Dec 
26-30) at Hereford yester- 
day for irresponsible riding 
on River Leven in the Cara- 
way Handicap Chase. 

He was judged to have in- 
terfered with the eventual 
winner. Dawn Chance, on 
the run to the second-last 
fence where his mount ffelL 
“I think the decision Is di- 


abolical, M fumed Leahy. “I 
can’t say I did anything 
wrong as the horse was 
jumping left and I’ve come 
back over to the rail where 
I’ve been for most of the 
race. Even Anthony Tory, 
who rode the winner, 
thinks It’s a bad decision.” 
The Jockey Club's Disci- 
plinary Committee are to 
hold inquiries into two 


dope tests. Both Dancing' 
Dove, second to Chadwick's 
Ginger at Carlisle on Octo- 
ber 6, and High five, tailed- 
off last behind Unchanged 
at Folkestone on September 
7, tested positive. 

Dancing Dove was found 
to have isoxsnprine in its 
urine, while clenbuterol 
was found in High Five’s 
urine. 


the test two flights. Both on 
the Flat and over, hurdles, 

Sweet Glow has shown his 
best form atAscot inrwent 
seasons. He is tolly effective 
on tost ground whereas the 
Likes of Putty Road and Island 
Jewel would prefer some cut _ 

Call Equiname (12.50), « 
much sharper since he has 
been fitted with blinkers, is 
favoured by the conditions erf 
the Mitle Group Kermel Gate 
Hurdle and is preferred to the 
promising Just ‘N Ace. 

Mysilv would be giving 
weight all round if the 
Knights Royal Hurdle were a 
handicap and at her best 
should win. But Charles Eger- 
ton, her. trainer, has gone 
over three weeks without a 
winner and it might be worth 
opposing Mysilv with the use- 
ful American filly Straw- 
berry Angel (3.00). 

At Uttoxeter, look out for 
Gentleman Sid (130). An 
improved staying handicap- 
per on the Flat this year, he 
could be thrown in at the 
weights here on what is basi- 
cally a plater’s mark. 




I Catterick card 





12LU Bra— I— r 
12^5 Crafton Lika 
Ul LMo 


1 2.25 PKlUMMOMCf HUHDLEtaSre^Sfff 

1 241 4-6 BRAMCHflRtT) J Norton 4-10-12 _3_J — ! 

1 - •• OCASTLB SB (40) JWaUo 4-10-12 

9 02-8424 CLASMCCIgST (21) Q Moore 4-10-12 — 

4 D- DBP FAIR (41 4) MrsS Smttl 6-16-12 

5 ' 6 smnom MAOK (24) N Muon 4-10-12 

S HNHUHD VIEW J JobnBoo 5-BJ-T2 

7 OD-23 LEBAL LORD (23) H Hammond 5-10-12 

B 06-60 HAIIBSE(3S}EVrayinBS 4-16-12 — 

• £6361- RADICAL CHOKE (ES2) J CtnrttanB-10- 12 

10 504- VARYKBMY (348) M W Emrt| fr-16-12 

11 OOffMB WHAHNDY0U8AY (10) B BOwSbM 7-10-12 

1* F- ADM VALLEY (1W)Vr* 3 SnahO-W-/ 

13 CflOHBIQ KATES KMBiwrt 7-10-7 

14 DEAR DULY J Swum 7-10-7 

TOP FORM TIPS. On*. Oral 8, »raahv 7, Bmp Mr S 

MHp 64 Oocr Crest 4-1 Lmsl Lara, 6-2 Brandw. 7-1 RaanMyoiTMy. 
Vim. 9-1 Empenir's Magic. 10-1 Daep Fair 


12.55 ST PAULI MAIOMI CHASE Am 3ft2^S1 

1 4-PPPZD CM0F1DM LAKE(24)JDtoton7-11-6 — 

2 OOOV3-F DARK NURIOIIT (28) D Lamb 6-11-S — — 

3 OflDPtF- DMIXT LAD (232) M B«ra«i 6-1 1 -5 u 

4 4F24S4 RIAL «IUJMQ(11)K Buts 6-1 M 

5 PP22F27-4fflEHIF!*ai» MAW* 5-11-6 

S M LDCKB1 (18)0 Eddy 0-11-5 

7 OWW-O LUOER (28) W CsTwiaglrat 7-1 V-5 

B 36FB/-K Honmo HI MAY (10) J Johnson 7-11-5 

• SPIP-BO NETHnBYSAID(1B)BWtfUaso(i6-11-£ 

lO 324-OD HERALD CHARM (IS) J Ctalllon 7-1MI — 


J Cdbgtm + 

IWwID 

3 Hawortk (7) 

-T J Msphy (3) 

HBw»{7) 

DBMflaf 

BStarar 

JOrtccaS 

=SSXm 

--.AIMS 

— — JWSMm 


04 Varytmo*. HlgManl 

14 wi n 


MrRIWa 

A Mu m ps (7) 

,-_J>l>artMr(3] 

K Lnnack fir) -* 

X Jour* 


JTJManevP) 


2-2 DSCBIT PBViy (SS) Mis M RavaMgr 8-1V4 

D-ETOHHAHOR(X17)TT1ionaanJsan4.11-4 

JOT FOR UFH fi Simoge 4-1 J-4 

420- UIGU FORTE (173) KBUhT 4-11-4 

EMANARD (24) RDUdn 4-11-4 


m 

_<)CM(7) 

,-aTMM||3) 


Battbg: 11-4 Moralng In May. 7-2 Full SHBng, 4-1 Graen&rid Muior. 9-1 Crofton Late. 8-1 Emerald 
Qivm. KM NeUwtaySakL 14-1 Dsniwn Lad. Dark KldnioM. lOraran 


1.25 LEVY BOAIB HANDICAP RUIUU3M If 11 0ydaC23«1 
1 BPS4D-P MAH6HWOOD (31) NC1iane«Un 0-11-10 ... JRnCMMcaNa 


11 ME8P J (yShefl 4-1V-4 1 j rioa (6) 

12 M EAHTY LADY (IBB) A JWBwd 6-11-4 CWaU(S) 

is 2 POTT®VSOALJE(11)DNIdlOl*on 4-11-4 W M» — a y (S) 

14 X MRAtMlHHolUniOnrtS-iM ■aflaraW 

13 2H0ni0SCAU.Y.WaBy4-11-4 ttyLraHW 

15 0- womn. LAM (2*8) A J Whan 4-11-4 : R ilhwu.d) 

BHtor 2-1 Patwr • Gals, 11-4 Deem* Peony. S-1 Ls Belli Vtta. 7-1 Luda Porta, M-1 Uan cO. Son 
Manor. 3M B*g Val.nRa 


• Blinkered for the first time: ASCOT 12.50 Lalindi; L55 
Sibton Abbey: CATTERICK L2.55 Full S hinin g. HAYDOCK 
12.10 Genuine Leader, 1.40 Squire York. 


JhtCMn 

(7) 

2 2S44S- TERN FAUS (203) (C) G Mean 4-11-0 T HOOT (7) 

3 F2251-3 FUMinO (31) MHurnma 5-11-0 RbmlD 

4 31F-380 UYIOC7)LLujibo 4-1W FPanaUO) 

5 31P3-8F TH0ODOS(1O)(OD)MnSAualln»-11-£ DVMdHH 

S 0522-38 MOHARD (401 (CD) Mm M Reminy 9-11-4 CLm(3) 

7 01446*4 HOOFOHM WONDER (31)0 Eddy B-1V3 — - — J CMlpw 

B aiUXMVCAHWTTO^R Brawl 84141 OltariNr 

B 414143 OEOKS ASHFORD (14) KMwgm5-rM ASSoBh 

10 243024 UUMOT (23) PBowm 8-1 M DMMab(E}* 

11 3SPFW HUDSON BAY TRAMH (17) MnSAiBthl 8-IM RHaTOy 

12 1FD4-3P DOWMEUBHBF) KBoiey 7-W-I1 ^_TJHaphym 

13 0RS96-5 NAOAB(IPI) J CAarfln B-1W JlShny 

14 S63W7- COMim ALIVE (BBS) N Muon 9-10-1 JHanoffli(7) 

TOP FORM UP» AnrtraM B, RMtam Waorfar 7, LMb S 

Batfogi 7-2 LMa. 0-2 Furtatto, 7-1 Goorpe AaUard. Nodtnnn Wondar.B-1 Twin Palis, Tread oa. Domtrfa. 
10-1 Aodrekn. 16-1 Cansdn. 16-1 Uonaru 14 nwm 


Haydock runners and riders 


12.10 Dcrappal (ab) 
1L40 Caddy's PM 

1.10 Narthwm Sipdra 
1-40 Mbwmlaw 


3.10 MM Padrw 
UOMaplfDaihbi 
3.10 King Luolfar 
3JWI Hirthl Dw Mm 




1 .40 WBHUS IUUBHCAP BUHDLESnr 83,729 

401 2S11D-0 OOUm HULLO (14) (D)U H EnxWftiy 4-17-10 LWyar 

403 1 104)06 MW7EWILIOW (14) m UraMAmlay £-11-10 PNhw 

403 12F25-3 NOYAU (14) (D) DNttiols 5-11-8 SHhh 

404 3P84-04 FTOCKLEY (19) (D) F Morphy 9-11-3 PCNbeny 

408 34-2611 RAITAK (7) (CD) JCair 4-11-2 — Flrah y(3) 

404 nsn-X Al BOMM E (14) BP) Ifci J Cedi 6-1 VI Titan 

407 204/57-P HOMAN QUEST (14) (0)NGasslH 6-1 1-0 DOaSaffcar 

408 31T2-« UTTLE«naiBXY(14)(D1 AEuba*klM1-0 4MM> 

405 4-05212 COJBATB (21 )(D){BF)C Main) 4-19-0 MltaSy(7) 

413 W121/B- HAUEUWAILS (434) L Luago T-10-11 T Raad 

411 SI 144-fi MUNTAn (18) (CQ) G Harwood 4-10-11 -HParraO 

412 2SrP-l3fi SQUDB Y0RK(42) CD) Mn L Mmohy 9-10-10 WMsatonP 

413 . OraO- MY KHBirtUWClR (374) (B)J0T«11 5-16-10 OM bCm I 

414 4342S-1 FAR AID FANCY (10)06) Mtaa 14 UHhfiOC 4-XW HObmI 


415 /Brt3i<-2 HATm RBO (3f>(D}J7itzGareU 5-10-2 


41 S E1F4- FLAT TOP (342) MWEoJrtwDy 4-10-1 JFTMa, 

417 1^6417- OmSLBISnDOE (B4^ PD) A Carroll 7-XW) R Daria 

418 9-121 HR DEVIOUS (110) (D) A WNHana 4-10-4) MMatamy* 

TOP FORM VPb Habra RaM 8, Alaralaa 7, UtSa Brawtay • 

BaHtap 6-1 Mtnmne. 7-1 KauaL Noyan, *-i Wn Fleu.Calbaai. 16-1 Fair And Fancy. U-l FricMay. 
LDOa Bnmday. Golden Hella. Uatafl IBraaraa 


1.55 XT PEIVtS HANDICAP CHASE 2a E3^V3 

1 21ffS2S- J1MT FRARKU (330) (CD) Mis Ufiawley 11-11-Jl _OLM{3) 

2 ?1-1P0SHMIBJ(23)(D)TCatUwrti6-11-a J Ca Sa g hra 

3 4M6-11 S1R0M0 APPROACH (23) (C) (D) JCtalllDO 10-11-6 Jlknr 

4 0J-2TB NBWHAU RMCi (10(D) (EF) A Strsetar 7-10-1 ASStaRfa 

B 335-235 CSCOLATIOH (7) (D)D McCma »-1D-0 DSM4h(S) 

TOPPOHMTIFMIBaHES.Rawl ia SPAoa 7 

Mdao 2-1 Nnftafl PrtKO. 6^ Sornis Appicacb. 5-2 UtoMJ], B-1 Aat FranMa. «-1 CJrealaOon 

8 emm 


2-25 AVUMOimi HANDICAP HURDLE Mo C2.140 

1 ' 123-445 BfDLETOHIAWtxS] (CO) BYAAmaon 6-11-11 _.D1ai*« ’ 

2 315-430 AIDE mOOE(3S) Mrs B Broad B-U-8 _JLS3oMfc > 

3 55940-0 STATELY HE(1T)P Bownn 4-n-2 D WaM (S) 

4 1-P cmMMIY’SSA4IA(3S)LLiaigo 5-11-2 — „JFParraB(3) 

5 3-23243 KEB> BATTUHa (12) (D) J GaUa 5-11-1 Clra(3) 

0 I1TI5/-4 MASm OFTHE HOUSE (31) (D) (BP) M Hammond 6-16-10 RBma<7] 

7 405TP5-5 SnOCTLY PERSONAL (40) M Barm 5-10-0 O Parte (3) 

• 2/36-356 MABCO M AOHBT CO (37) T Dyer 5-HM) JCaBafSra 

TOP FORM TIPSi Kaop tattBoy 8. MaatraOBba Hovaa 7, tagMoalan S 

BaBtaff 3-i Keep Babins, U-4 Masaer oone Hama, 5-1 Onnny'i Saga. 6-1 ingmunian. 9-1 Aide 

Mamilre. »-1 Marco UagnBoi. IB-1 SincSy Personal Onran 


2.55 OUIJNa RAMNDAP CHAR 3m « 110yds B2^U2 

1 R-31110 IFFES (21) P Bonwi 8-12-0 D«aUl(5) 

2 118-431 THIN STATES (17) (CD) JT«W 6-1 V12 WFky 

3 6-131U0 ADRfiM (14) Mrs S Stamall 7-1 1-10 l JRrK Whrian{5) 

* 

4 0051F5- MIRIlROAH(211) JCtejFan6-11-B AStany 

5 000-F13 JOE WWTE (10) (BP) JJiJlniEWi 9-11-6 — .TJHmyEy(3) 

• 34-4341 RtKSAMCASTU (ID) JWWs 6-10-5 KJama 

7 455FP-3 OBnYMAMDER (28) Mlbrnmoad 9-10-3 DBaMtay 

a 42U-3F4 LAIRBEJ) (43) □ Lamb 11-10-0 AMaaan P) 

TOP FORM TVSr Twla SMaa 8, Orniymaodar 7, Jo* WBRa S 

B m M a s. 0-4 Twin Siam. 7-2 Job Whim. 5-1 Russian Caste 6-1 Dteae. 0-1 Ganymanaar. Adrian. 14-1 
Mulmgar. 25-1 Laori-0 B nu r a 


3,25 CATTBHCE BdERMBDlATEHH FLAT RACE 2m C1.182 

1 22//- BALHEMOCH (S7B)M H Eaaarby 6-11-4 CLaa(l) 

2 BRANDY CnOSSJJohmon 6-1 1-» TJItephym 

3 CnnDRLEA TlnmaonS-IM maS rn i ms 

4 CHRUKINQJFHzGsrald 4-11-4 1 ECaBapkH(7) 

5 3 OOMOMAME (61) M Mane S-11-4 DJKavaratfi 

( 3 ) 

• 4-3 HIOHLAIID 3FM (3S) (BF) M >1 MRaiaiay 4-11*4 Jl Itatite yte (7) 

7 00- MR OMENTAL (2») Ifrs Vftconley 5-11-4 FOorid(7) 

B RADICAL HFOIMN Masai 6-11-4 3HaaraSi(7) 

S RULE OUT THE REST T T«« 4-11-4 Mr* BnmaS(7) 

10 .OOP- CUnnm.l3SB)BEH!aai 4 - 10-13 S1B|kr(7) 

11 HHLEflS OSLDENQEB. Mn S SJrtdl 4-10-13 XDaraaBy{7) 

12 ONTWMOVEJ Turner 4-10-13 WPry 

n 6-Sa«RFHRrrfJ7EJiyCfMD**rtartS-W-rS BEHrCEMadta 

(7) 

BattlBfi 4-1 hflaWand S<*v 92 CWra King, 6-1 Bateeoch, 7-1 Bmady Cross. 8-1 CoarWiama. 8-1 Rule 
OiaTleFteK. W-1 Raosa; RbUful On The Mow. I3i— am 


3.10 SOUTHPORT ROWS CHAR Sm4fC4^70 

1 2-1 U122 SPANISH LKJHT (14) (Q (D) G RKIonls 6-11-12 ADabhta 

2 3PP23-3 CHAUEMCHAHDS(11)UrsL Vnmamam B-11-0 MDwyar 

3 3,3121-2 KMQ UlCffERdejDWcWBon 6-11-0 W Marat* 

4 2S»n-3 inSEABUICX (MJ U Hammond 5-11-0 ... PMm 

TOP FORM TIPI Ktay IjmBU- B 

BaWoe 4-T King LucKer. 6-8 ^Bfinti LigW. 8-1 Was MTOa. 25-1 CtaUe FUcharda Siwnrraa 


3.40 THHJPALL STANDARD OPEM NH PLAT RACE 2m £2.082 

1 1 BIISTER BOB (21) Mra JPllman 5-11-11 SKraH(7) 

a 15 OATTARA <1B] W McXeowo S-11-1T _A Snfcnl 

a m corns on psmjiy uaj d Gandjbo s-n-e — DLaaiw 

4 32®- BAUVAUIACASnR(3B0)RR3hB> 6-11-4 PMraw 

5 COSAniARIK Bate 5-1 1-4 AThendat 

8 2 OLAMAJEUilZ (38) P Dalian 5-1 M ..BFMmatan 

7 OOHE ASHORE MBarm 4-11-4 PWagyaU 

8 CHEAT CABLE D MoflaB 4-1 1-4 DJ HaftaS 

S 3 BARunUDI CHORUS (IT) J Old 5-11-4 T (Walter 

10 2 KALAOROSS (IB) M Juts 4-11-4 SCutrraOJ 

11 02 MAJORSKHIX (40) UiaSSoUDI 4-11-4 A (teat 

12 MARITH OB PORlKSMFIpe 5-11-1 — CMaoda 

13 NOOSA SOUMD t Lungo 5-11-4 • TBaad 

14 OUT BY NMHTG Moore 4-11-4 HBaaOay 

15 PALOSANTO M Proe9-il-4 J aidaa Baatrs 

IS PARADE RACER P Murphy 4-11-4 NMaon 

17 M 5CWAR77MWO03H(1*)»T«3»wvUav»ni5-n^ SJayaaaP) 

IB SWAnsmLLunDO 5-11-4 LOCtata 

19 TH NEXT WAU1 L Lingo 4-TM _ JJbrnSmi(7) 

20 BOWLARO PARK E Niton 4-16-13 T Iterate (S) 

Batttasi )-i Hariequlii Ctiorui 0-2 Buelar Bab, 6-1 Come On Pewiy. 8-1 Mari* Da Poms, Paloa (da. 10-1 
Nooaa Sound. fflamanglBz, 14-1 Kaladmsa, 16-1 Boatand Park. Qattara. 10 maarri 


P Malay* 


1 . 55 BEITHNULRE CUP MAMBKAP CHAM 3m 1 10yds C21 

1 25UZ-21 YOBHQHUSTLEH (28) (CI9 N TaWnii-ftWlea 8-12-0 CLMaaRfa 

2 210P-11 eOULDNT MB BETTER (21) (CD) CBrODM 6-11-8 CB taE ay 

3 K62P6- RMOBIDE ROY (292) (P)MPtp* 0-11-1 PB K d — te- 

4 37U-F2 BOOOH QUEST (21) TC«*ey 9-11-0 : ^MAFBzaaraU 

9 WPMSMTOR ABBEY (SB) (DJQtebard W-UWI KOmdatS)* 

• I5FI-12 UHQUUD NOBLE (14) (D) (BF) G Retards 7-16-6 RDaraaoady 

7 121-U3P UNHOLY AU1AHCE mm KBallay 6-10-4 J Oaten. 

8 11.12-44 QMA QNHHAQH (B) (C) (P) B TwMfcro-Daylfli 9-10-0 AMa gtd n u 

a IPI59-J YCa«SMHEOAL3(«?(3»*n)mJ0rt | (irdP-ro-0 _AP McCoy ■■ 

TOP FORM T1Pfcl l DS» C ate B. Yds— te mtt ar T. O arddri Ba Batter S 
Batten W Counts Ba Better,' TM BO WP ones. 3-1 Urtgatdid Mlnlte. 6-2 YouagHnSar. 6-1 YwJWWm 
Gate 29-1 Lkrtofy Altaace. fu*wsda Bay. 40-1 Ghte Gnautegti, go-1 Stnon Atey . B muwtt 

FORM CUBE- YOUNC HOSTUBB Inpmateta |aS dna marOud Matonal came, limped waB. lad 2nd. 
mute rssL at* by 61 tern Sir Pater Leiy (Aimraa 3m3L GiFFm). 

COULDNT BE BErm Chaaed Matter from 6 ouL led app test ran on aril, teas Oy 14 ham ROUGH 
QUEST im ilbl led KNh uatil app laat qiadan iNeatxny 3rn}tt. Kvyl. 


iwahan. Mn 2» la Royal ADuete (Atelraa 4ntfl. Od). 

DNOUEMD HB3RM Always proiateeiit. cnaSpiglng wl*n mhteka ion. booh amy Manca. not qatekaa 
IUU, 2nd ol 5 ttablHsa. Mn II by to Sbsgone {VMhHty Smfi, Gd). 

YOnCSHERE OALCi Pronsnew urtH km place 12*. ran on again Iran 2 ate, fed tM, won by XU (ram 
EdsriMwg. wWi GKA (BCUAGH (gv 3ft). giamtaam ueE waateaed 15ft. dtertanl ten ol * ItoWws. and 
UNHOLY ALLIANCE i gv dun mlaMOT. tailed nflwhan pifled i® bpon lilt (CtanentaiSriia Gd). 


2.30 PHOOMORE HANDICAP CHASE Mn C*T1B 

1 4411/46- UNCLE EWBE (232) (CD) JFteGermld 10-1W2 APBMtey 

2 2//12ZJ- MANniFS LAMP Ct84|CD)ORWtoladri 6-11-6 A Haste 

3 431354- YOONCSHUOFTTCMfl) (CD) OSnerwood 11-rt*-6 JAMoCmlfey 

4 41453-4 THUHBBUP(21)(D)N Handanon 6-11-6 MAFRzsandd 

5 14/1112- HHMEARDN (SIS) (OJRHodtpi 6-11-0 RDmramody 

B H82T-5 ARDUWTWHORM (22) (D) JOdtonl 8-10-12 SHeHaH 

7 16*71-11 FfRNrr*TI»T(2«)mSShww>ad8-70-l * JOsbanta 

B 03512-U YOUNC ALPIE (14) (D)JP«mrari ID-10-0 PRoSay * 

TOP FORM TVS! teal Svaat B,TBradm Ug7, Anted Tha Ham S 

BaOtev 5-2 Front Street 4-1 Mutfafs Lamp, 64 Aram) Tin Ham, 5-4 Higti Bam. 7-1 Uncle Emte. 
TdumBB Up, 14-1 Young 5nsgflLB5-1 Yoang Alta Omars 

R1MI GURS - UHCLE BRNRii Promtanm isill manaka7SL oupacad iron 4 ooLSBi rill flsteim.Mn 
amm Ml to Coottei (Amtree 2m. Gd-Fmj. 

HARnNE LABMiCbwnd wfnnar. im qiddnn from 3 aid, M of 8 BrtWxrt. bin 2D to Moreeli lAlatma 2m. 
Gd). 

HIGH BARON: duud irtiinef Iran Mn.no lnprwglon, <Hsmn2nd al SDnUientoBaiiia (Sandows 2rn«. 

sn) 

AROUND THN HORN: Antedmo Ml to Hay tea dma. MhM Iron 5 diL total M 5M ol 6 nnWwra » Easy 

Buck (H wrthny 2n >4f . Qd). 

F80HT BTREEn Hgamarva bod aarto Mi aoaaon. last ama ted app last ran on wed, vran by 3 tram 
Gales Cawllar. vCti THUMBS UP (gv 25H). ea«y ctance 3 out weakened app last ISO last d « Wewtory 
2mH. Hnl. 


3.00 nOQKTS ROYAL KURCLE 2m 110yd« 

1 31 11 P-3 IQBBANI (XI) (D) (W) M Pin 4-11-10 JUrmr 

2 2226-FD KADA5TH0P (21) (D) R Dlddn 5-11-6 DHaaNk 

3 B115F-1 MY»LV (34) (p) CEgerton 5-11-5 JOtema . 

4 2-72P62 PRSRreJ. (7) (D) M Pipe 5-1 J-5 DNridgw a Sai 

9 43-1313 EINAWNMY AMEL (23) (P)F Brant Millar 4-194 BlyHr eME tei 

< 2FD71P2- CfflAFT>UCC> (243) Mrs E HasOi 5-10-12 JMAFBarafaM 

T 210-350 BHOOFN (21) S Dow 4-1D-1S R Par rrr uiala 

. 8 B33023 B0TANIRA IHU9 (•) M Cfcapraan 4-10-7 WWorttibgtaB 

TOP FORM TPS Myrih 8, PlWwal 7, Ktaaair S 

BaUag: W-11 MyaKv.T^ Strawberry Angel, 5-1 HUM*. 6-1 Pndrwfl. U-1 Kadaslnd. 2S-1 fflwoft. 6)W 
BrlDnau Write, Ctuppucc Snraras 

FORM DUDE- HSSABt SuxessU In dda year's TrUanph HunSa needed men on nmanatroce wtnn 
ovary chance 2 ouL Mi wtran mistake lari. W m 7,6tn 2N to KUtom Abbot (Newbury an*. Hvy). 
XADASrnon Sri test pace inul weakanad quickly 2 OUL late el 7. bn SSD la Pslm Wo INawcastle 2m, 
Gd). 

HTSN.V: Sftiada is* cm raoppaanun. lumped woU.niaiteBLteBadul1mgadb«7ilnunl«4laiidiame 
ICheftenta m 2mB. Od) 

FRIDWBL: Always promteM. ted 2 om. srongly ndtton and caugtoclaie iHsne. 2nd a) 7. Unite by Hoan 
Conroe* [Hayd ock 2m4l . Gd). 

^AWMOTfiYAiKteLAr™^ Nl ^K^we U an^Brid sn debut ubsn In tnucti imH outeacM Soul ran on 


Dorans Pride improving 


D orans pride is taking 
his first steps on the road 
to recovery after twice being 
operated on for colic. 

Michael Hourigan's six- 
year-old. an emphatic five- 
length winner of the Stayers* 
Hurdle at Chelt enham last 
March, was reported to be 
fighting for his Life after treat- 
ment on Thursday, but yes- ! 
terday Hourigan had brighter 
news. 

“He had a good night with 


very little pain and no set- 
backs. If that sort of progress 
continues, we are hopeful,” 
said the trainer. "Desert Or- 
chid had this operation, and 
Kings Lake had it at 14 and 
covered afterwards.” . 

Provided that Dorans Pride 
— who was due to contest the 
Long Walk Hurdle at Ascot 
today — makes - a full 
recovery, he still feces a. lay- 
off of about ' a year before a 
return to action. 


12.40 HMnSLEY GBEEN JUYENM NOWN HURDLN PN» 2) im 22.BIT 

SOI 11 PADDY'S RCTUIIH (BE) (D)FMBrphyU-10 : f 

202 12 WDIAN JOCKEY (10S) (BP) MP^telW- — 

903 ABSOLUTE POLLY Mra 5 Smtfli 10— 12__ £ SSr— ■ 

204 «22F BASaiTMT (38) (BflCktewi 10-12 : rfi aLIS 

205 44 CADDY* FRET (22) S Matter 10-H 

208 EICHT SHARP M rtuwaood 10-12 — 

207 ELPOOS U Hammond 

208 RBETHKKTOyw 10-B 

200 4 QOSPK SOHO (21) A Mildam W-12 

210 BHHCATORJOlte 16-12 — 

211 OS MAJOR 3NUCPir(17} MW EMatyVt-Xt — 

212 WSMJHWUCJ MBs H KrigM 16-12 

213 32- MRLOBRir(*B) Laws I1 16^12 rJCT 

214 . . P HOLA M H Eaatarby W-i.2 : — — 

2Y5 0 RAZMAJt (30] RRsfitfrfO-t2 7 ZEST 9 

218 RIWR«YlJC«r 11^12 SSL— 

217 00 8M W C I2(21)Mt»MRoml«yT6- it 4 — — " 

218 . SOV13aDOI«» PARADE N HoodWWW 10-1? £5 Kl llll| m* 1 

S«* QWmEORK Mra J Coes 197 - I S? - 

220 , WALK IN IRE MILD A SaUay 10-1 “ 

TOP POM TTPSf Iteddfte; Mk*B B. fauNra Jorimy 7,CBMfte FMB 

Brotam 13-6 Paddy's ftatum. 5-1 Indian Jodtty. 6-1 CatkyaFint 6-1 StwBtrigni Iterate OuUM a ik, 12-1 
OovelSaag. M-l Mr Lowry. BaPiaari EOimam 


1 .1 0 BOSTON PIT HANDICAP CHAM 3m 4f CSJM4 

301 IIJWF- AU.FORUIE*(3*40(D)MRp4 10-tiHJ-- 

202 11I/-321 3TH0M BWCWE(BJ (D) K Bailey HW3 

303 971 J^OflBSWJL BAFFLES (BE)mPIMM6-1V4 -Clfcfent 

304 11221-2‘ YAUAHT BfAIUBOH (14) (CD) M Hanunund W1-6 • C Bomwr (3) 

90S 1M1P-4 NEWLARDS-O BWA LIBIJ FttaGOTldB-1V7 B»te 

306 022 -C 1 JUETnBOSlDMUE) Btoodhouw 7-1M — LWyur 


2. 1 O rni» HAH2CAP CHASE 4m TIOpBi B7/XI5 

SOI F445-FP BTTO THE HED (15) J Mute 11-11-7 JH u Llus H ta 

302 430-549 OOLD CAP (15) PHoISffl 16-11-7 QHeCaurt* 

903 1F25-0U ARTHURtelERSTTB. (25) DWehOboa 6-11-S M wta 

504 241^ 32 Jn a S TKK(14)MWEa5littoy 8-11-2 LWSfm* 

505 RU1-F5 m FIAMAOAN (18} (BP)C Srooka 6-16-13 DGabgWr 

SOS 3PP4/-11 mu PADRE (21) JFmGBrald 9-104 _i BDnyw 

507 BBSf-PPi nTRCHHC STOW (9) TGaergu 10-10-8 — _J»Wv4o* 

TOP FORM TM»! lBgb I tem B.SBwr3B*T 

■octegg-l H* Padre. 7-2 Artkurt Mtostret, 6-1 9hro SOek, 6-1 IX Ranagaon. 6-1 SttnaMg S4A hda 
The Red. 10-1 Sou Cap. 7 nm 


2^0 EW ROMCE HURDLE 2W C24M3 

SOI 23-2111 SIMPLY DASMHO (14) (D) M H EMarby 4~ll-H LWyw 

SOX VP-21 LAHSHOHOUaM (23) GRtedaRte 5-11-6 , — P Cattery 

503 OUMBA MAN H/teflOMM 5-11-0 JRNomragk 

■04 CELTKOUMULungdi-VH) L O’Hara 

80S 22- CSKUS LDB (316) M W Eroterby 4-11-0 W Ma ni la 

40* COe S T OH JOKER 1. LangO S-H-0 TBaad 

*07 BP/- FRANK KMOWS (7*0) TOaorga 5-11-0 PHal*a 

DOS 640-6E HAMQmoanOVEOBIPMvrphy 5-11-0 HMara. • 

*08 5-43 maHBRATH (24) Mra MRavotey 4-11-0 PMhra 

BIO LANCE AMSTNOND Mn U McOourl 8-11-0 — — CMcCol 

611 01-4 ■ONYMAN (IS) Mltennund 5-1V4 MrCB a rarnCT 

612 0-P0 SHANNON LAD (40) A Carrol 5-11-4 — RM* 

612 0- TEN NAUGHTY VICAR ( 2 * 1 ) 8 Motor 5-11-0 HPmB 

614 0 TIC WAYWARD BBM0P(24)D GWodoFo6-11-0 DLariv 

815 4233--ra(BmBAYIRaHr(222)JF1«3amld4-1HI JiDwyar 

BIS 42164 WLDMlSr MOD (28) Was HKlUNn 9-11-4 JTMa* 

SIT 06-4 OU>83T9Y(TT) Mra BStlUUi 6-164 LMiilBMSfT) 

SIB 006104- HQ PATH (201) N Bycroft 8-W-O DTowta-(7) 

TOP FORM TTSt ShrolF Itehtes B, LraTOanme* 7, NM BH BW 8 

Backqp2-i amply Daatikig. 9-4 Laiabmoagb. 6-1 WWflteatWnd. 6-* Camara Man. 13-1 TtetmflayHlgte 

Cocas Una. Htghbaadi. 16-1 Maotitiio llnovn 


Results 


CATTERICK 

1230: 1. OLD HABITC, Uls* P Rabsan 

0- 1 JnUav); 2, Orx. tan y (16-1); 3, AUn 
Ptopwr (11-2). 3-1 Inl-mv Highland Park. 12 
ran. 2. 3JL u Eyre) Tote- C3.70: Cl AO. G3 l 20. 
£1.30, DP. £3060. TrkX £26.50. CSF: C46J7. 
Trtcaat G241E5.NR'. Hoscommon Joe. 

1- 20: 1, LOUD DOncrr, B Stony (5-4 
lavt 2. OM ABa (20-1): S, UN maw—l— 
(50-1). 12 ran. Diet nk. (J Charttonl TdVb-. 
£2.90. £2.00. C7.S0. E530. Dual R £114/40. 
Trio: Cl 33 20 CSF: C4&58. NR: Salman. 

i JKh i, JOYHDCH, Rkcnara Quest (4-4 
fevK 2. Pryro g ntaD Hw (8-2): 2. WW a ga- 
twsptema* (25-1). 7 ran. Sh hd, 13. (Miss 
M MUligan) Tote: n JIO; El. 10. £2.04. Dual F- 
£4.40. CSF: £4^47. 

L20r 1, FonaUOMTm, T Reed (1-4 
lav): 2. nnuTk Mnd (60-1): 3, Sri 
taw (8-1). 5 ran. 4, 33L (L Lungo) ToUr 
Cl .80; £1.00. £12m. Dual R £2610. CSF: 
£1G2B. NR: ShuRan. 

2JKN 1 , TANSNEO, D By me (20-1); 9, In A 
te naa (9-2); *■ Lima Tfawtete (20-1). 
5-2 tav kJInamartyra-Glri. 13 ran. 1. UL (M 
Meagher) Tote. £22X0: C4.W. £2.4a 1330. 
DubIF: £10626 Trio: £137.70 CSF. £108.86. 
■Tricaac £1 .71932. Nft Erlrry. 

3^0: 1, JUDICIAL FRELS.M Dwyer (13-8 
JnMav): S, ShwNas HBowt (13-4 |nt-ln): 
3, Rtwor Red (7-2). 4 ran. 2. 25. (N Tinkler). 
QUADPCmNotwon PLACEPOT: £37730 


CRACK ON, G McCourt (5-4 tav); 

1, Wbwttabob (2-1); *, Poura^ Bay (4-1). 
13 ran. IX. 20. (P Hobbs] Tote; £2.30; E1E0. 
£1.10, C2.ro. Dual F- £2.16 Trio: £2.66 CSF: 
£5.10. NR: Dancing Bar afoot Faraday. Pa- 
cific Power. 

1.10s 1. RBULUENT EOUINAME, M A 

Fitzgerald (10-11 lav); L AwanH Bgtra 
(0-2); 3,BlanatOak(8-1). 1Bran.5.1X(N 
Henderson) Take- C1.6Q; £130, E2.70, £136 
Dual F: S4.56 Trio: £13.60. CSR £682. 

1^40. 1, MOHTOWI CAVAUER, J Harris 
17-2 FavK 2, Hallo Mary Del (9-2); 3, 
ttwoom ln (9-1). 13 ran. 6 16 (R Hodgaa) 
Tote: £616 0.16 EL60. Q.BO. Dual F: 
£1656 Trio: ES6.06 CSR £20.81. Trtcaat 
C12S.14. 

2.1 0:1, DAWN CHANCE, A Tory HZ-1): 9. 
Plata (16-1); 3, SSr P raalden* HI-2). 9-4 
tav First Century. 5 ran. 6 diet (R Hodges] 
Tote: £10.56 £1/40, £236 E2.16 Dual P: 
£36.46 CSF: £14605. Trtcaat Cl J064JO. 
5-40: 1, EHUaeie, N Mann (10-1}: 2, 
BtJogy (9-21: 3, Tooy^ Mtat (4-1 fav). 18 
ran. B. 6. (S MoOor) Tore: £1656 £430, 
£2.50. £2 .an Dual F: £23.00. Trio: £25.66 
CSF: £5643. 

2.101 1, CHURCH lJkW.R Supple (7-2); *, 
Arotia IM f12-1»: 3, Big Alta (7-1). 
85-10 lav Price's HJ6 1 S.ran. 1 1. 26 (Mra L 
TiytorJTotr. B.1Q. £2.30. £2.00, £616 Dual 
F: £28.66 Trio’ £71.06 CSF: £5625. Ntt 
Wally's Dream. > 

6teOi i.COmiN HUJUT Daacomba (5-1): 

2, Hnotan Sam (7-21; 3, Ho-Jow (5-1 1. 




PLACCPoniTaso. 

£34,047.40. 


12JOI i, SPEMcan nevEHOE, o 
Barnwell (3-1 JnMav); 2 , Second Cotan 
(4-1); 2 , tam (3-1 (nMav). i2ran.Hti,X 
(M Ryan) Tote: £270; £1-90, C160. £190. 
Dual F: £9.10. Trio: a.16 CSF- £16.07. 

1.00: 1, ALBHIHTAIUUB, Mr M Arnyua* 
g-2); LTttalta. (1 1—H; a, Ounte mC 
(9-1). 100-30 fav Ratander. ia ran. IX T. 
(Miss O KMIeway) Tola: £8.20; £640. £7 JO. 
£5.06 Dual F: £40.10. Trio; £130.10. CSF; 
£54.20. Trleaat: £4it.02. NR; 
MentalasanyUiln. 

1J® 1. MR HEWBOHIHD, S Whitworth 
(4-4 lav); a, tarn era ipna M i (S-tj; a, 
ItaMine Hurt (B-1). 12 ran. 2*. & (Q L 
Moore) Tote; Cl 40: Ei.40.Ci.i0. £686 Dual 
F- £3.60. Trio: E5E0. CSF; £649. 

2.001 1, ARCTIC ROMANCER, S 
WMtworth (4-1): a. Eta derfca (S-l). a. 
Bra Ftyar (13-2). T-4 lav Homeland. 8 ran. 
2.3 (0 Lewte) T: CS.16 £200. £276 £216 
DF- £4676 CSF: £36.76 Trtcaat £19446 
JJIV 1. MCCOUMTAMCY JMWML, D 
Wrtgttt (7-1); 2, Parnmot (14-1): a, TWiyw 
(20—1). 2-1 lav Green Qem. 9 ran. 1. 7. (K 
McAulMa) Tote; £1606 £200. £206 ET646 
Dual F: £2266 Trio- £18226 CSF: £91.76 
KAMI T, ANJOU, G BardMell (20-1); 2, 


FUU RESULTS SERVICE 

0891-168-168 
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SPORTS NEWS 9 


Cricket 

Cottam 
in line 
to coach 
Yorkshire 


Mike So Ivey in Durban 


A LL THE old uncer- 
tainties and in- 
securities came 
back to haunt Eng- 
land at Kingsmead 
yesterday, as they converted 
a likely winning situation, an 
hour into the morning, into 
one in which by the second 
day's premature end they 
were desperately trying to 
keep in touch with the match 
— and fearing they would 
have to do it without much 
help from the hamstrung 
•John Crawley. 

South Africa had resumed 
on 139 for five after rain cur- 
tailed the first day, and they 
slumped to 153 for nine 
through desperate hatting 
and enthusiastic English 
swing bowling that knew a 
good thing when it saw it 
That, however, was the 
high point of England's 
day, which ended almost a 
dozen overs early because 
of bad light, making it 


37 overs lost here so far. 

South African resurrection 
came in the form of an improb- 
able last-wicket partnership of 
72 between Shaun Pollock (36 
not out) and Allan Donald (32) 
which, despite the extensive 
home batting line-up, was the 
highest of the innings. It lasted 
until half an hour after lunch 
and took the total to a more 
respectable 235. 

That effort galvanised 
South Africa and depressed 
England in equal measure, 
and after Mike Atherton had 
gone to Donald in a calam- 
itous opening over, En gland 
batted like millionaires when 
something less profligate 
might have been in order. 

It has to be said that the 
tourists also suffered from, 
some exceptional catching, 
but by the time the umpires 
offered the light, England 
were languishing at 123 for 
five, still 102 adrift. Mach, will 
depend today on Graeme 
Hick, who is 16 not out, and 
on how Crawley fares 
overnight 


Crawley, due to take up the 
poisoned chalice at No. 3. 
limped from the field during, 
the Pollock-Donald defiance, 
having injured his hamstring 
chasing round the boundary. 
It was atrocious luck both for 
England, in what has been a 
relatively injury-free tour, 
and for Crawley, who had 
awaited his opportunity in 
the side with patience. 

“If I can hang around and 
score a few runs it could be 
very important for the team," 
was the extent of his ambi- 
tions last night, though the 
England physiotherapist 
Wayne Morton was saying he 
could only assess the long- 
term damage this morning. 
'Til just have to get an with it 
and do the best I can," said 
Crawley. 

However, with a minimum 
10 days to a fortnight for such 
an injury to heal, it seems cer- 
tain to keep Crawley out of 
the fourth Test starting on 
January 2 and perhaps the 
last one as welL His tour may 
well be over. 


The management will con- 
sider this morning whether to 
send for a replacement — 
Nick Knight, probably, or 
Nasser Hussain — from the A 
tour in Pakistan. 

There is a real chance that 
rain will ruin this match, 
however, as one pessimistic 
local forecast yesterday 
stopped only just short of urg- 
ing ark-building but sug- 
gested farmers move their 
livestock to high ground. In 
any event England must once 
more scrutinise their lack of 
determination once Atherton 
is out 

Certainly both Donald and 
Pollock bowled with pace and 
aggression yesterday, drag- 
ging life from a sluggish 
pitch, as did Craig Matthews 
later. But that does not ex- 
plain an apparent desire to 
flog boundaries at the ex- 
pense of all else. 

Most culpable were Alec 
Stewart and Robin Smith, 
who added 70 for the third 
wicket after Atherton and 
Graham Thorpe had been su- 


perbly caught at fourth and 
first slip respectively. In the 
circumstances one or both 
men ought to have played a 
major innings. 

Smith, in the city of his 
childhood, could be forgiven 
his adrenalin surge, but he 
went headlong into it by 
slashing his first ball from 


Donald only just over second 
slip and proceeded to swish 
away vigorously and peril- 
ously before bringing himself 
under a measure of control 
Then, having hit six sledge- 
hammer fours, he prodded at 
Matthews and was caught low 
down at second slip. 

With Crawley injured and 
Hick, the last fit batsman, at 
the crease, it was then incum- 
bent upon Stewart to 
retrench. Instead, in Mat- 
thews’s very next over, hav- 
ing just pulled his eighth 
boundary, he forced the same 
bowler unnecessarily and 
was caught at gully. 

Stewart has played four in- 
nings in the series now and 
on each occasion he has been 


a victim of his own excess. 
Bright forties from openers 
are not the stuff of Test 
cricket and the way his bat 
slammed against his pad as 


he walked off indicated that 
he knew it 

Even Jack Russell a hero 
in Johannesburg, became en- 
meshed in the frenetic atmo- 
sphere and saw Jonty Rhodes 
take flight at cover point to 
cling on to an expansive back- 
foot flay that will haunt him. 

Yet it had all started so 
brightly for England- The first 
hour promised much as Peter 
Martin and Mark Dott-got the 
old ball to swing. Martin, who 
finished with four for 60, had 
made the breakthrough in the 
day's third over when McMil- 
lan edged a low catch to Rus- 
sell- When Ilott then removed 
Rhodes. Richardson and Mat- 
thews (first ball) In the space 
of six deliveries, the end 
seemed nigh. 

But Donald not only sur- 
vived the hat-trick ball — by 
blocking it straight to the 
boundary — he went on to 


David Foot 


Returning local boy departs . . . Durban-born Robin Smith, caught neatly by McMillan at second slip for 34, exits as another England batsman perishes of adrenalin overdose and too much aggressjoncuvE mason 

South Africa v England: third Test, second day 

Wallop bang crash go England 


spend a further IV* hours in 
Pollock’s company by playing 
sensibly, seeing off the second 
new ball and generally frus- 
trating England, before Rich- 
ard Illingworth bowled him. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Hr*t fcmi miA (ovomtghe 139-51 

J N Rhodes itw b lion - n 

B M McMillan c Russell b Martin 2 B 

TO J Richardson c Russell b licit 7 

s m pollock not out aa 

C R Matthews >bw b non o 

A A Donald b Illingworth — S2 

Extra* (All, nbl) ta 

Total (too overal 225 

Ml Of Mfafcst* oontr 141. 152. 153. 153. 
Bowlingi Cork 27-12-64-0; Ilott 
Martin 27-MD-«; Illingworth 
29-12-37-3; Hick 2-O-S-O. 

DMLAMD 
First tanfcie* 

*M A Atherton e Hudson b Donald — 2 

A J Stewart c Hudson b Matthews - <1 
6 P Thorpe e Cullman b Donald 2 
R A Smith c McMillan b Matthews „ M 

Q A Hick not out IS 

Iri C Rinsel! c Rhodes » Matthews 9 

□ Q Cork not out TO 

Extras <lt»4. ftOB) TO 

Total dor 5. 403 overs) 123 

Fall of wieketa 2. 13. 83. 93, 109. 

To loir J p Crawley. M C lion. R K ming- 
worth, P J Martin. 

BowUbbi Donald 6.3-1-40-2; Pollock 
11-1-27-0; Matthews 12-6-31-3: McMillan 
9-3-21-0 

D L Orchard and S A Bucknor. 


B OB COTTAM, Somer- 
set’s . director of 
cricket, has emerged 
as a possible leading candi- 
date for the newly created 
post of manager-coach at 
Yorkshire. 

Cottam, who still has two 
years to run on his present 
contract at Taunton, said 
he was aware of the 
rumours linking him with 
the post and confirmed he 
had applied for the job. 

Enigmatically he added 
that the Headingley job 
would be “one of the big- 
gest and most attractive in 
cricket". Some . Yorkshire 
committee members con- 
sider he has the kind of 
strong assertive personal- 
ity, allied with coaching 
skills, that the county ur- 
gently need. 

The new man will concen- 
trate on first XI affairs as 
well as liaising with the 
coaching set-up and the 
county's Cricket Academy. 

In a major internal 
revamp,' as Yorkshire 
search for that elusive old- 
style stature, Steve Old- 
ham, the present director 
of coaching, has been given, 
a sideways appointment. 
Closing date for applica- 
tions is the end of the year 
but so far there has been a 
relatively disappointing 
list of high-profile candi- 
dates. A senior umpire is 
understood to be among 
them. 

Cottam, a man with firm, 
intrepid views, a good re- 
cordjfor discovering young 
talent, and a sound sense of 
PR — seldom Yorkshire's 
forte in the past — is known 
to have been unhappy 
about certain developments 
at Somerset over recent 
months. 

‘I read on the Teletext of 
our supposed interest in 
Derbyshire's Allan Warner 
and Simon Base. No one 
had told me. I'd be utterly 
against it.” The bowlers are 
aged 38 and 35 respectively. 

David Capel has signed a 
new two-year contract with 
Northamptonshire — to the 
disappointment of Glouces- 
tershire. The 32-year-old 
all-rounder, with 15 Tests 
and 23 one-day internation- 
als to his credit, was 
thought to be ready for a 
move and Gloucestershire 
were poised to step in. 




\ 


Hussain stars as England A gain the day 


T HE England A captain 
Nasser Hussain scored a 
brilliant 100 not out as his 
team maintained their un- 
beaten wur record with a dra- 
matic one-run win over Paki- 
stan A in Peshawar in the 
first of three one-day 
internationals. 

Craig White also played a 
crucial role as Pakistan ap- 
peared to be coasting to 
towards the victory target of 
226. But towards the end, 
needing only 15 runs from 
their last three overs with 
wickets hi hand, they were 
thwarted by tight England 
bowling and sharp fielding. 

A stunning diving catch at 


mid-on by the Man-of-the- 
Match Hussain removed the 
dangerous As if Mqjtaba la 
the 29th over. Azhar Mah- 
mood gave good support to 
the opener Shahid Anwar 
until the all-rounder was run 
out in the 38th over. 

Then, after Dean Headley 
had conceded just five runs 
from a tight penultimate over, 
Pakistan A were left needing 
five for victory from the last 
over, to be bowled by White. 

The Yorkshire all-rounder’s 
first delivery beat Anwar, who 
only scored a single from the 
second. Akram Raza was de- 
feated by the third ball and 
again, could only squeeze a 


single from the next With 
three runs wanted from two 
balls. White produced a per- 
fect yorker which Anwar did 
well to dig out. The last ball 
was cut to Hussain at point 
who made sure there was no 
second run. That run com- 
pleted Anwar's century. 

Earlier White had hit an 
unbeaten 39 off 37 balls, but it 
was Hussain — who hit eight 
fours and completed Ms 99- 
ball hundred off the penulti- 
mate delivery of the innings 
— who provided the backbone 
of the Innin gs with partner- 
ships of 72 with the opener 
Nick Knight and an unbroken 
81 in 10 overs with White. 


Adelaide adds to the West Indies’ worries 


THE West Indies' troubles 
/ continue. The unhappy 
tourists lost the first match 
of the World Series Cup at 
the Adelaide Oval yester- 
day, beaten with something 
to spare by Sri Lanka. 

Aravin da de Silva of Kent 
struck 46 off 60 balls to 
steer Sri Lanka past the 
West Indies’ disappointing 
160 for eight off 50 overs 
with four wickets standing 
and 30 balls tmbowled. 

"We haven’t started this 
tour very well at all,” said 
the West Indies captain Ri- 
chie Richardson, “but Du 
sure we will come good.” 
Sherwin Campbell stood 


firm when the West Indians 
made a shaky start in un- 
helpful conditions after 
being pnt in by Axjuna Ran- 
-atunga. Campbell made the 
top score of 47 off 102 balls. 
Roger Harper gave the in- 
nings some much-needed 
Impetus with 23 off 26 balls. 

Sri Lanka began disap- 
pointingly — Roshan Ma- 
hanama was out for a duck 
— but De Silva and Rana- 
tunga. who scored 27 off 37 

balls, completed an impres- 
sive recovery with a 59-run 
fourth-wicket stand. Rana- 
tnnga, who had also taken 
two wickets for 24, was 
named Man of the Match. 


• Pakistan won the open- 
ing match of their one-day 
series by having New Zea- 
land all out for 169 at 
Dunedin. 

Ramiz Raja provided the 
foundation for Pakistan’s 
189 for. nine with a pains- 
taking 35. lTi7awin m.nl -Ba g 
(32 off 49 balls) and Abdul 
LatJf (26 off 33 balls) pro- 
vided the acceleration. 

New Zealand lost both 
openers inside the first five 
overs, then Waqar Yonnis 
cut through the middle 
order with three wickets in 
nine halls. The resistance 
was led by Roger Twose (59 
Off 93 bans). 


India’s women triumphant 


I NDIA’S women cruised to a 
seven-wicket victory over 
England in yesterday's decid- 
ing one-day international in 
Madras. 

England, who went into the 
match with high hopes of 
scoring a double success after 
their 1-0 Test-series victory, 
struggled to 14&for nine from 
their 50 overs, with their cap- 
tain Karen Smithies top-scor- 
ing with 38. 

But India were always in 
control in their reply, Anjnn 
Chopra compiling an un- 
beaten 57 to guide her side to 
149 for three with more than 
five overs to $pare to clinch a 
3-2 victory in the series. 


Leicestershire have taken 
the wicketkeeper Phil WWtti- 
case back on to the playing 
staff for next season. 

The 30-year-old, who joined 
the county in 1983 and was 
capped in 1987. was not of- 
fered a contract last summer 
but worked In the club’s mar- 
keting department 
He has also been given a 
new role as coach at the 
Grace Road indoor school 
during the winter. 

Leicestershire have agreed 
to a request from the 22-year- 
old left-arm pace bowler Alan- 
gir Sheriyar to be released 
from his contract for personal 
reasons. 


Athletics 


pro** 


British only for 
Olympic trials 


Stephen Biortey 




RITAIN's leading inter- 
national athletes, with 

I— < . _v_- -f 



kUaUUjLttlX H !**"*«« 

■■■I the backing of the Brit- 
ish Athletic Federation, nave 
overturned more than a cen- 
tury of tradition by persuad- 
ing — some would say forcing 
— the AAA of England to bar 
foreign athletes from its 

began in l880, now double as 

theBritish trials but It- had 
become mcreasmgly ^ 
with the approach of next 
war’s Olympics m A^nta, 
that the home athletes 
whose representatives Geoff 

Parsons and Roger Black 
have been In talks with the 
federation since last men* 
” want the 
of overseas competition- 

On Thursday the fede ”£“ 

announced that It was _ adept 

ins a flrst-two-past-the-post 

noiicv at the trials, with a 
gfrdVc being left/*?” to 
selection. There was just one 
^ticking-point remahimff the 

open nature of the 
After a farther four-hour 
meeting on Thursday 

SSghtbe«e na ! al S 

sic British compromise vras 

reached." The championsMps 

will -remain “open • but ocu. 

to athletes' eligible t° 

for Great Britain and North- 

This will obviously be a dis- 


appointment to traditional- 
ists; others will see it as Brit- 
ish. athletics dragging itself 
into the 20th century just in 
time for the millennium. 

The power of the AAA has 
gradually been diminishing 
since the BAP- was formed a 
few years ago, although it still 
has some clout and £1.3 mil- 
lion in its coffers. 

However, the newly-formed 
athletes' focus group, cur- 
rently surviving fi n a nc i all y 
on a wing and prayer, is fast 
paining respect and author- 
ity. It recently surveyed the 
country's top . 240 or so ath- 
letes on numerous matters, 
although whether or not the 
trials should be open or 
closed was not queried. 

But many athletes ap- 
pended a note to their 
answers asking that they 
should be closed. No other 
country allows overseas com- 
petitors into its Olympic 
trials. 

As a result a joint state- 
ment was issued yesterday by 
the AAA, the BAF, and Black 
and Parsons. "The AAA's 
senior championships for 
1996 will be open only to ath- 
letes eligible to compete for 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland in the Olympic games. 
This is a significant achieve- 
ment and has been brought 
about by the dose co-opera- 
tion of toe AAA of England 
the BAF and international 

athletes." 


Weekend fixtures 


(3J) unless Haled) 
(M — aJWfckBI) 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal v Chelsea 

A Villa v Coventry. 


Blackburn v Middlesbrough . 
Newcastle v Everton 
OPR v Bolton . 


Shed Wed v Leeds . 


West Ham v Southampton . 
Wimbledon v Tottenham _ 


Liverpool v Man Utd (4.0). 


Pa vase TMrd r w* Tnomesmead Tn 
v Brentwood; Tilbury v Avetey; Seda 
Ocean v Dbs Tn. TMrd wd reptayi 
Furness v Rounds Tn. 

SMUNttO CHALUNM CUPS Saooml 
numb Stoutfl * Woldna 
OH VAUXHALL CO Id U lENCJU Atolnc- 
timm v Tetfonf; Bromsgrove v Wetting; 
Dover V Bath; Halfox v Runcorn: Hodnee- 
tnd v KHdemunaiBT. Katarina v Farnhot- 
ough; MeodesfleM v Qaaofwmd, More- 
cambe v Sis ly bridge: Northwlch v 
Stevenage: Southport v Dag 6 Red. 
UM1EONO LEAGUE Premier: Accrinp- 
ron Stan v WWon A: Boston UM * Marine: 
Charley v Wfoetord Utt Cofwyn B v Bux- 
ton; DroyWen v Leak Tn; FrWdey v Bar- 
row; Oubniey v Bomber Bridge; Hwk iUW 
v B Auckland; Knowsioy v Onlay; Mattock 
v Bhrib Snrtne; Bpennymoor v Qttlnsbore. 
M Altraton Tn v WWflsy B; Ashton Utd 
v Worksop Tn; Atherton Lfi v Workington; 
Congtoton Tn v Fartin' Celtic Eastwood 
Tn v Lancaster CJ HarfBflsts Tn v Gretna; 
Uriah v Curaan Ashton;, Lincoln Ukt v 
Fleetwood; NofteriteW v Warrington Tn. 
lets LEAGUES Prouder Bishop's Shirt- 
lord v YeadhHS Chertsey Tn v Moloeoy; 
Qutarich v Harrow Bon Enfold * YeovlL 
Hayes v CaraheJton; Hendon v Kingstoe- 
lan; Purfleet v Aylesbury fi4S); St Albans 
V Bromley; Sutton Uto v Greye; Walton 6 
Ham ham v Hhatft Worthing v Boreham 
Wood. I%*» AWnadon-T* v Swung: 
Aldershot Tn v Wokingham Tin Barton 
Burn v Wembley: BUsrfcey Tn v Oxtanl G 
Boonor Rente Tn v Msrtow; Cheenam Uto 
v Maidenhead UxtLeytonPennantvBss- 
ingcloks Tn; Rultolo Manor v Btakhsmatsd 
Tn; Staines Tn v Uxbridge; Thame UM v 
Tooting ft Mitcham utd; Wftyteiesfe v Hoy- 
bridge Swffls- Seem** BaMtead Ajh v 
Wtvsnhoe TO Convey hi v Dortdrw Edg- 
wro To ..Bedford Tie EghamTn 1 1 CMer 
row; Hemel Hempstead v Saffron Walden 
TO HwtBarford Tn v.Croy^ Laaftw- 
heed v Cheshunt Ware v BrtckflsU Tn; 
Wtthem Tn v CtuiltoM St PWsr. l*Wi 

Caniberiey Tn v Cov« Ctepton v Herttord 
Tm Harlow TA v Wetodstone; Hornchurch v 
Fjtdiweii Hfls Kingsbury Tn v Wingate ft 
Finchley; Leighton Tn w Htx^ham- Worih- 
wood v Epeom ft Ewalt; Southall v E Thur- 
rock utK wtndsor ft Eton v Hsrefleld utd. 
LftAGUE OP WALES: Aten LMo v Flirt TO 
Caersws v Rhyl; Cornish's □ v Conwy 
(130). Ebb* Vale V Caernarfon Tic 
ttotywell v Brton P. Uantetl v Banger C. 


EMDSUEKbH league 
F ta-adt Division 

Barnsley v Charlton 

Grimsby v Southend. 
Huddersfield v West Brom . 

Ipswich v Shell Utd 

Mlltwall v Derby. 


Oldham v Birmingham. 
Portsmouth v Luton. 


Reading v Sunderland. 

Stoke v C Palace 

Watford v Tran mere . 
Wolverhampton v Port Vale . 
Tomorrow 

Leicester v Norwich 

Second Division 
Blackpool v Bradford C — - 
Bournemouth v Stockport — 
Bristol Rvra v Oxford Utd — 

Carlisle v Walsall . 


Chesterfield v Brentford . 
Notts Co v Crewe. 


Peterborough v Rotherham . 

Shrewsbury v Brighton 

Swansea v Burnley 

Swindon v Wrexham . 

Wycombe v Bristol C 

Yortf v Hull : 


Third Division 

Bury v Gillingham — : 

Chester v Preston (a-t) — 
Colchester v Scunthorpe. 

Darlington v Barnet 

Doncaster v L Orient 

Exeter v Rochdale. 


Fulham v Northampton 

Hartlepool v Cambridge Utd . 

Lincoln v Plymouth 

Mansfield v Cardiff , 


Torquay v Scarborough. 
Wigan v Heratord 


Bai- 

dock Th v iBtttnon TO Burton v Merthyr 
Chatansfenf v Sudbury TO Cheltenham v 
Worcester. Gravesend ft N v Stafford; Hales- 
omn v Dorchester Newport AFC vGreatey 
Rvra; Rushden ft D'morcb v Hustings; 
Salisbury v VS Rugby. MMan* Bedworth 
Uto v HfncMey TO BucHnghnm Tn v Retf- 
dttoh Utdfc . Granflwm TO v Lstastosr Uto; 
Kings Lynn u Dudley TO Moor Green v 
Cony Tit; Nuneaton Bor v Solihufl Bte*. 
Paget Rmto v Bury TO RC Warwick v 
Evesham UtS R«hw*u Tn v BW»n TO 
Stourbridge v Sutton CokMett Tamworth v 
Bridgnonh TO ■ewMmtr Bashtey v Vau 
Tn; CfiKtertord Tn v Newport (loW); Osve- 
<ton TO v Margate; Blft ft Belvedere v 
Forest Green Rvnc Heat TO v Ashford TO 
Foote Tn v WtatotvsAlare; SUngfcnime v 
Havant TO Tonbridga Angsts v Farsham Tn; 
Trowbridge Tn v Ftahsr 93: Weymouth v 
Braintree TO Witney Tin v WatertoOMUa. 
(MEAT MUXS LEAMIT- Premlsr: Back- 
well Utd v Paul Ion Rvra, Bamstaote Tn v 
Bristol MF-, BrtaKngUjn v Bndport; Caine 
Tn v Tiverton TO Credit** Utd V Chippan- 
Uit Tn; Bfflore v Taunt» Tn; Odd Down 
Adi v Bideford TO TOrmgton v From* TO 
Westtury Uto v Mengotnisto Utd. 


TEMNENTS SCOTTISH CUP 
Rr*t round 

Albion v Deveronvale 


Glasgow Unlv v Spartans (2.15) 

M-W commas UMHJB Rne Black- 
pool Rvra v Kktegrovs Ath: Burscougti v 
Gtoonop WE; Eastwood Hanley v Chadder- 
lon; HoAar OB v BooUa: Moseley v Maine 
Road; Nentwtch Tn v Darwan; Rossendale 
Uto v Preseoc St Helens TO v Penrith; 
SaHord C v CUtheroa: Skelmarsdale Utd v 
Fltxton; Traftord v Naweastte TO. 

nonniaioi 
UAQIlf nntt BUUnghom Syr v Patar- 
tee; Coroan v West Auckland; Durham C v 
SMIdon; Epplelon CW v Beditngion Terri- 
ers; Murton v Gutsborough Tic RTM Naw 
casde v Chester La Street Seahara R5 v 
Dunston Fed oration: Tow Low TO v Ferry 
titll «Jv Whtokham v Stadaon; Whitby TO t 
Crook Tn. 

H0RTKBRH COUtoRB EAST LMAOIffe 
Pramtari Denaby Uto v Goola Tn; Qlas- 
' Welt v Arnold Tn: HatfieU Main 
Tn; HucknaU Tn v Bring TO 
Uvflrttedge v Armfoorpe Weft N Ferrlby 
Utd V AahflaW Utah Osmmb TO v Hal lam; 
Pickering Tn v Uertby MWr ShafAeto v 
Otseu Alb: ThacWey v Stocksbrl^je PS. 
AVOW INSURANCE OCMBUNATMHt 
nrt& Southampton v ArunaL 
S-C COUMTBS LEA QUV (11. to: Hrotr 
Charlton Ain v Portsmouth; Chalsaa v 
MUlwart Fulham v L Orient GllUngham v 
Norwich C: OPR v Arsenal; Southend Uto v 
Ipswich Tn; Tottenham v Waal Haiti Uto; 
Watford v Cambritless Utd. 

«SH UMM» Pin BsUynwru v BaRy 
ctars; Carrie* v Lama; Nowry v Cotariine; 
Omagh Tn v Dtefitlery. 

LEAOUC OF HiBLAM)i Pramian Qahri^ 
Utd v Sligo Rovers [7.Q; UCD v Derry C 
(TJ0). TomxmMD Dundalk v Sholbouroo 
HLlto; Snsmrocx Rvra v Si Patricks Ath 
IX15)- 

Rugby League 

SOX CUT CHALLENGE CUPl Hand 
Turn. Eastmoor v Leigh Miners Wto (Uto; 
Lock Lana v Beverley (2-0J; Oktham S| 
Annas v Thatto Hth dto; Baddteworth v 
Haworth (Z_30): SMrUugn v MoyAeM (2JD); 
Thornhill v Hemel Hempstead {2-0); West 
Hull v Blackpool (2.0); Vrigan Si Palritoa v 
Wa» Bowling (230); Wookton v Egremom 

im 

NATIONAL CMFOBNCC LCAOUBi 
H rxt Hildav Asfcam v Bteekbrook (20): 
Dewsbury C« v East Leeds (2.0): Leigh 
East v Uoldgrean (20)- Ba eowd l PMriwx 
Eecles v RedhlH (20); Milford v New 
Earswlck (2.0J; Normantan v Hull Dockers 
(20); Ovendsn v Stwa Croat (201; Wigan 
St Judea v York A com (20). 

Tomorrow 

STOWS CENTENARY CHAMPION- 
SHIP: Bradford v Laefls; HsWsx v 
Workington,’ London Broncos v Sheffield 
(Charlton AUi): OWham v Wigan, ffeat 
uMsIor Fesinamone v Badey (280); 
SaHord v Rochdale; wahoftow v Huff 
(280): WhKehsven v Keigmey 1230); Wa- 
nes v Huddersfield. Second DMafaK 
Bramley v HlghfleW: Doncaster v Chorisy 
(2D): Hull KR v Swlnton (2151: Hunalet v 
Carlisle (280); York v Barrow ( 216 ). 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
Prwntar Division 

Aberdeen v Hearts 

Celtic v Falkirk 

Hibernian v Ralth 

Kilmarnock v Parttro 


Rugby Union 

TW SAVE ft PHOSPSH INTERNA- 
TNMAL: England v Weowm Samoa (230. 
Twtofcnnham). 

aS UmniAMCN COUNTY CHAMPTON- 

» pa Northumberisnl 


v Cumtela (to. Newcasds Groforth); York- 
shlra v Durham (-.15, Keighley]. Tdow- 
mn I Mwfo tam irtnali Warwickshire 
v Staffordshire (Rugby). 

COUNTY CHAmoMSKPcHortb- 
ani OrootK Norfliuinbertand v Cumbria 
(llO. Ncmcaatte QModi). Ttonmrovr: 
LaneasMrs v Chrohiro (215. Fylds): York- 
shire v Durham (3.T5. WhariedalsJ. 

■ ■Waat, pool li Oxford- 


shire v Buddnghamshlra no. Banbury). 
SUN ALUAMCC COLTS COUNTY 
HNAla E Midlands v Hartfordahlre (1215. 
Twlcksnham) 

imm PROVINCIAL CHAMPtOlIBHttnf: 

Munster v La tester (23), Muegrove PkK 
Utslar v Exiles (230 . Battaatk 
SWALCC CUP (230); Four* rocaatfc 
Aberavon v Caerptuny; Abarcrsve v Black- 
wood.- Abort] nary V Handy; BloJna v Aber- 
cynon; Bullth Wall* v Fleur De Lye; Cardiff 
v oakoata; Certun mm v Maeneg Celtic 
Cardigan v r*»m: CarmaiVian Quin v 
Bridgend; Cam Cribbwr v witfttentf; Qam- 
(UHaUi v Newbridge; GHfach Ooch v Croat 
Kays; HaokY-Cyw v CowbridgK Uanegett- 
neeh v Aborgavwiny: Llanhxran v Ponty- 
pridd; Maesteg « Benymaan; Mountain 
Ash v Yetaadgynlate; Nsweeette Enriyn v 
Morthyn Newport v Tumble; Newport Bar 1 ' 
acana v Tonmawr, Penanh v Ebbw Vale; 
Penygralg w Gfyrmaaitr. Reaofuen v Llai^ 
6UiT Rhymney v Neteon: Runnay v Pomy- 
S Wales Police v Old mtydten* 
Swansea v Tenby UM; Talywaln v Out- 
wit; Traofchy v KIdweUy; Vardra o QU- 
morgan Whdra; Ynyeddu v.Od Penanh- 
tens; Yatrad Rhondda v Usndovsry. 

MU TDMEHIB CHAHPiOHSHV; Prw 
Ffcat DMalen HertoNFP v 


SUrtlng 


Couofy (20). 

UAL LSAOUC 


(20); Bast Ooac 

Etoroughmulr w UuHMfburgh; Currie v 
Watunlans; Haddington y Edlnbwgn 
WndRK Preston Lodge « Blagar. bat 

Twos EdhtouratiAcadAV Stewang Mel FP; 
arengemouth y Conuorphtee; nriecakly v 
Gordon Um. louthr Hawicfc-y anM ; 
Porael v Langholm; Keteo v Peebles; Met- 
rose v SeBdrk. Weed GHK v Ayr KUnur- 
hoek y Dtesgow Asm ta; Wlgnwnshlre v 

cum matcheei Benton] v Rotoeriianc 
Broughton Pk v Wigan (230): Cheltenham 
v Gordon League (230); Harlequins v 
Royal Navy (11.0); HwrogMa v Leicester 
12.15): Havant v Blackheath (230); Leeos v 
Hull lontens (21 S): LtoMtekt v Syaton 
(215); uwpooi St Helens v Pytda { 240 k 
Ldn Irish v Camoeriey; Northampton v w 
Hartlepool: Nuneaton v Barkers Bath 
(230); Orrell v OUey (20). Plymouth v 
Barry HIM (230); Preston G v HuddartoMd 
(1230); Reading v Basingstoke (I 20 t 
Ruehunbnd v Mosalay (120); Roesiyn pl y 


SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
First Division 

Dundee v St Johnstone — 

Dunfermline v Airdrie 

Or Morton v Dundee Utd . 
Hamilton v Dumbarton. 

St Mirren v Clydebank . 

Second Division ' 

Berwick v Montrose 

Clyde v East Fife 

Forfar v Stranraer. 


Queen of South v Stirling. 
Stanhousemulr v Ayr 

Tiled Division 

Brechin v Livingston. 


Cowdenbeath v Caledonian T. 

Queen's Perk v Arbroath 

Ross County v Alloa ..i— 


Lydney (1230); Sandal v Macclesfield 
(215); Saracens v Ldn Scottish (120): 
vtekefleU > Sale (230): Watetol * High 
Wycombe (21% Wasps v Newcastle Bos- 
forth; Waterloo v Motley (215); Wharfadate 
v West Pk Brain hope (230); Wnnlngton Pk 
v Ruthin (230): Worcester v Newbury 
(230). 

Tomorrow 

TXNMHTS umOt DHTTBCT CtfAMPf- 
OUSHTOi Edinburgh Diatnct v South of 
Scotland (20. MaggeUand): North ft MW- 
laiuis v Seoateh Exiles (1 Jto- 

Batfcetbafl 

T-UP TROPHY; fl e rel A na l, Artel lev 

Worthing v Sheffield (8.0). 

BUDVffDSER LEAQUGi Dsrby 'v Chester 
(ftp); H emal v Leopar ds {7Stfr, Letoasler v 
Luntton Toanara (7 JO): Thames Valley v 
Birmingham [ftoj. T omorrow! Blrmtog- 
ham v Maneheav (6.0); Chester v Dsn- 
c*ster-{6.to; Leopards v Worthing (6.0). 
HHnhM. ULfcOUB terns Ptotet Ohr- 
tefare Ccwenh> v Brbuon (7 Hi): Oldham A 
Rochdale v Nottingham (AO); Ptymoglh v 
MkLBussn (7 JO); Solent v Ware (BJJ). 
Crystal Palace v Bury (4J3). 
ret ctv ite o tti BaiUng ft Dag- 
enham v SpeUhome f 7.13: Northampton v 
Rhondda ULto; marries valley v Plymouth 
1645). Tomc mi a u Nottingham v London 


(4JJ); BhaMekl v Ipswich f4j0): Tyna ft 
Wearv Bfrmlngham (201. 

Hookey 

UmtH LuuuJCi Pratetor DMalaui 

Cardiff « Mitten Koynoe (6.10; Durham i v 
Bhemeld (830); Slough v F«M (6-30). 
Tomorro w: CttrdHf v Hwttbfl»«le f 6 - 15 )! 
Milton Keyites v Fife (20); Newcaatte v 
NoWngh&m (6.30). . 

TOilafau Ohm Dumfries v Solihull (7 JO); 
Qulldtord v BflHnghani (6.0); MurrayfWrl * 
Petertorough (T,«; Paisley v CJiaenstard 
O O); Telford v Breekneir p.Sto- Tamor- 
rem: Blsckbum v OMimetord (6.0): Dum- 
bha v Pelteey (5.10: GulWort v Bracknell 
(5.15); Manctusier v Penrtxxough (6.30): 
Medway v Swindon &isn Murrayflefo v 
Teltofd (ftao): Solihull v BttUnghani (7.0)- 


SMIRNOFF IRISH LEAGUE 
Premier Dfvbfon 

Ards v Glentoran ; 

Crusaders v Bangor. 


Gloria vcm v CHItonvUle . 
Llnlleld v Portadown 


Hockey 

SCOTTISH MMOR LEAOUEc pool Ai 
(120. Bells EC. Perth). 

EAST SUPER ntDOOR lAMIWi (1216. 
Aldenham School. Tomorrow: 9 30 ). 
WP UIto INDOOR CLUB CHAMPION- 
SHIP qualifiers (g.sb. Perd tewed. 
Worcester. Tomorrow W.O). 

NORTH INDOOR LEAGUE 110.30. Peter- 
lee. Tomorrow: 10.30). 

MESPB CLUBS; AsMord (Mx| v B Stan- 
ford; Sowdon v Nasion; Bmnfciwds v 
Cheotac Canterbury v Tunbridge Watte 
1120): Chief] aster v Bognor Crawley v 
Lewes IBS v tperrich: Khaba v Peterboro; 
Leicester W v Sheflield; Maidenhead v 
RkSUngsPIc Newport v Wetebwy Banks; O 
SMthemfiana v Colchesar RmermoW v 
Wokingham; Robinsons v Bridgend; St 
Neoto v Bedford; W Herts v Oxford Hawke; 
Woking v Buingteoka 
WELSH WOMEN'S. NATIONAL 
LEAGUE! Haverfordwest v Cardin Aft 

Uantalr v Pontypridd: Newport v Pensrth: 
Newtown v Stmteaa. 

SBOOR WOUn CLUBS: Anctiortans 
v BexleyheatK Bedford v Hh (i.O); 
Bouroamouth v Havant Chelmsford v 
Wokkifl (245): Crimson R v Tamworft 
Dulwich v Tutae Hill (U0): GuKdford v E 
Qrinstead ft^O, Luaddwn, Laom foster); 
Pwlous V Bad pert- Peterboro v Cantos C 
Dft Pevertl V Hope Valley HD); Red- 
bridge v WGC; Eouthentpun v Farnboro; 
Stone, v Blackburn; Wimbledon v Sf Al- 
bana; Wlnnlngton Pk v Poyntom Wo- 
kfogham v ancestor; York v AdeL Toroor- 
rrrec Bmooklands v Peelers: Cofwyn Bay 
v Whitchurch (20): Daroham v Norwich C; 
Tanbury « Leomfoater (34J). 

Tomorrow 

WVAT INDOOR CLUB CMAtePfOKSHIPi 

Firebrands, (sea. Unmteeiar. Royal AiW- 
tey (10.0, LarkhDI. Ameshury). 


Cricket 



England tour to SA 

Match Reports 

10891 22 88 29 

| Caffs coct39p7mte cheep rate, 

M BpAnki staff other Ifotoa-Supp O a u by: 
IMS, IS Mark Lane. Leads LSI 8LB. 
HWptfoa: 0171 713 4473 
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Soccer ■ 

EURO ’96: What can England expect? David Lacey previews tomorrow’s draw 






A S THE owner Of a 
winers’ and diners’ 
club. Terry Ven- 
ables bas just lost 
his latest court case. 
As England coach, his full 
trial begins tomorrow. 

Two years of theory and hy- 
pothesis will end when the 
draw for the 1996 European 
C ham pionship is made at the 
International Convention 
Centre in Birmingham. For 
although England are due to 
play another sis warm-up 
matches, their performances, 
after tomorrow, will be 
judged against the sort of op- 
position they will be encoun- 
tering in June. 

England will shortly know 
what they have to do to win a 
second major international 
honour to go with the World 
Cup of 1966. Venables is about 
have a better idea of how 
strong are his chances of 
being able to satisfy the FA 
that he should be retained to 
guide England into the next 
World Cup. 

The better England perform 
next summer, the more likely 
they are to emerge in the 
right frame of min d for what 
lies ahead. Yet history is 
against their becoming the 
new European champions. 
Only three of the previous 
nine tournaments have been 
won by the borne country. 

This time the contest is big- 
ger than ever, involving 16 
tpawic and run on similar 
lines to the 1966 World Cup. 
The top two teams in each of 
the four groups will go into 
knock-out quarter-finals. 

From then on, however, 
there will be one crucial dif- 
ference, namely the Introduc- 
tion of sudden-death overtime 
if the scores are level after 90 
minutes. Penalties will still 
decide the winners if there 
are no goals in extra time, but 
the moment someone scores 
the match ends. 

As England have drawn 
half of the 14 games they have 
played since Venables took 
over, the chances of their be- 
coming involved in situations 
of this sort must be reason- 
ably high. 

In 1966 England won the 
trophy without leaving Wem- 
bley, and the 1996 format 
gives them an opportunity to 
do so again. The winners of 
Group A. England’s group, 
stay in London for the quar- 
ter-finals and, if successful, 
the semi-finals. But should 
England finish second they 
would have to play their quar- 
ter-final at Airfield, with a 
semi-final at Old Trafford. 

The seedings have ensured 
that England will not meet 
Denmark, the holders, Ger- 
many or Spain in the first 
round. But manifold dangers 
lurk elsewhere. 

It is hard to see how Eng- 
land can be given the sort of 
draw they enjoyed in 1966 — 
when Uruguay, France and 
Mexico wen? lined up against 
them while Brazil. Hungary. 
Portugal and Bulgaria all 
went into the North-west 
group — without questions 
being asked. The best they 
could expect would be Swit- 
zerland, the Czech Republic 
and Turkey. However the 
Uefa president Lennart Jo- 
hansson yesterday denied 
that English and Scottish in- 
terests would deliberately be 
kept apart. 

Obviously Holland would 
be bad news for Venables as 
the strong team in England’s 
group. Tony Adams, turned 
inside-out by Marco van Bas- 
ten in Dfisseldorf In 1968, 
would hardly relish the 
thought of playing against 
Patrick Kluivert Italy, habit- 
ually slow starters, might be 
better, Romania or France 
better still. 

Whatever England's fate 
tomorrow, the reality is that 
Venables will not attempt to 
conquer Europe with flair he 
does not have, any more than 
AJf Ramsey set out to beat the 
world 29 years ago through 
superior English technique. 

By the time England take 
the field at Wembley on June 
8 for the opening game of 
Euro ’96 their coach will be 
hoping to have a team sound 
in organisation and spirit and 
one that is bard to beat 
A place in the semi-finals 
will be the least of Venables’s 
ambitions. Tomorrow he will 
have a better idea of just how 
realistic a proposition this is. 



Performance of the week: 
Patrick: Kluivert (Ajax and 
Holland), whose two goals 
at Anfield put the Dutch 
into tomorrow’s Euro * *96 
draw and left Jack Charlton 
to ponder his future. 



Coming again . . . Dutch fans at Anfield on Tuesday celebrate their team's 2-0 play-off win over Ireland that earned them a place in the finals 


THE CONTENDERS 


BULGARIA 

Coach: Dmitar Panov 

EC record; Quarter-finals 1966. 
Bulgaria will do well to emulate 
their 1994 World Cup successes. 
So much depends on the form, 
fitness and mood of Stolchkov. 
But they will be skilful, well 
organised and extremely quick 
on the counter-attack, and in 
Mihailov should have'one of the 
tournament's outstanding 
goalkeepers. 

Men lo watch: 

Stoichkov. Lechkov. 

Rating: *** 

CZECH REPUBLIC 

Coachs Dusan Uhrin 

EC record (as Czechoslovakia): 
W/nners T9 76. Also qualified 
1980. 

The Czechs precipitated Nor- 
way's elimination and forced 
Holland into a playoff, so al- 
though the country that won the 
1976 tournament is now haff of 
what it was. clearly important 
qualities are still there. Good 
passing and movement, based 
on a sound defence, will make 
them awkward opponents. 

Men to watch: 

Skuhravy, Nemec. 

Rating: ** 

DENMARK 

Coach: Richard Moller 
Nielsen 

EC record; Winners 1992. Seml- 
Rnals 1964. Also qualified 1984, 
1988. 

This time the Danes have not 
had to welt for one of the final- 
ists — it was Yugoslavia in 1992 
— to be thrown out to let them 
into the tournament. Both Lau- 
drups, moreover, will be there 
but without Povksen and Lars 
Olsen, so important to their tri- 
umph In Sweden, the present 
squad lacks depth. 

Men to watch: 

Brian and Michael Laudrup. 
Rating: ** 


CROATIA 

Coach: Miroslav EUazavic 

EC record: New entry. 

Croatia are strangers no more. 
Alerted by their victory in Italy in 
the qualifiers, all of Europe now 
recognises their Inherent 
strengths. Defensively they can 
look wooden but there Is no 
denying the speed and breadth 
of their attack. A team to avoid 
until the later stages. 

Men to wateta 
Bob an, Suker. Boksfc. 

Rating) *★* 



Coming soon . . . Zvonimir 
Boban of Milan and Croatia 


ENGLAND 

Coachs Terry Venables 

EC record: Third 1868. Quarter- 
finals 1972. Also qualified 1988, 
1902. 

England can hardly fail to im- 
prove on the wretched showing 
in Sweden but there must be 
doubts, even with home advan- 
tage. about their winning the 
tournament Venables will look 
to hard work and sound organi- 
sation to overcome the squad's 
lack of quality, but too much 
depends on Gascoigne staying 
lit. 

Man to watch: 

Shearer, Gascoigne. 

Rating: ** 

FRANCE 

Coach: Aim* Jacquaft 

EC record; Winners 1984. Semi- 
finals 1960. Quarter-finals 1960, 
1964, 1968. Also qualified 1992. 
After a barren start, Jacquet 
managed to qualify without de- 
pending on Cantona or Ginola 
and will look to Desailly and 
Deschamps to give the French 
their momentum next summer. 
Men to watch: 

Desailly, Deschamps, Karembeu. 
Rating: ** 

GERMANY 

Coach: Berti Vogts 

EC record: Winners (as West 
Germany) 1972 and 1980. Run- 
ners-up 1976, 1992. Semi-finals 
1988. Also qualified 1984. 

To JQrgen Klinsmann fails the 
sort of responsibility that used to 
rest on the shoulders of Gerd 
Mtifler when West Germany 
were carrying all before them in 
the early Seventies. With Kohler. 
Helmer, Sam mar and Hfissler 
also giving them considerable 
experience Germany again look 
the team to beat 
Mon to watch: 

Klinsmann, HSssler. 

Rating: ***+ 


HOLLAND 

Coach: Gum HhMEnk 

EC record: Winners 1988. Semi- 
finals 1978. 1 99?. Also qualified 
1980. 

Given Van Boston's retirement 
and the gaps left by Gullit and 
RJJkaard, the speed of Holland's 
regeneration is staggering. It Is 
all down to the Ajax reproduc- 
tive system, of 'course, and no- 
body will complain much If See- 
dorf, Davids, Overmars and 
Kluivert sweep all before them, 
■an to notch: 

Kluivert Overmers, Ssedorf. 
Rating: **+★ 

ITALY 

Coach: Arrigo Sacefu 

EC record; Winners 1968. Semi- 
finals 1980, 1988. Quarter-finals 
1972. 

The usual moody talent, the 
usual wobbles — but in the end 
Italy's qualification left little 
doubt about their ability to make 
an impact in 1996, having 
missed 1992- In Maldinl they 
have one of the world's best 
players, in Del Piero one of its 
most exciting newcomers, In 
Zola a potential match-winner. 
Men to watch: 

MaJdlnJ, Del Piero, Zola. 

Rating: **** 

PORTUGAL 

Coach: Antonio OGveea 

EC record: Semi-finals 1984. 
Quarter-finals 1960. 

Portugal have a solid case lor 
reaching the semi-finals, at the 
very least After winning the 
World Youth Cup twice, the 
squad has grown up together 
and, as England discovered this 
week, Portuguese teamwork is 
Instinctive. If there Is a doubt it 
concerns the attack's ability to 
punch its weight 
Men to watch: 

Paulo Sousa, Rui Costa Holder. 
Rating: *** 


ROMANIA 

Coach: Anghel lordanescu 

EC record: Quarter-finale 1960, 
197 2. 

Though Romania will do well to 
repeat their best performances 
of 1994, they should still play 
some of the best football in 1996. 
Opponents will find it hard .to 
combat the Romanian mixture of 
tenacious tackling and Inspired 
creative play. With Hagi and 
Lacatus anything is possible. 
Men to watch: 

Hagi, Lacatus. Radudoiu. 
Rating: *** 

RUSSIA 

Coach: Clog Romantsev 

EC record (as Soviet Union): 
Winners 1960. Runners-up 1964. 
1972, 1988. Semi-ffnels 1968. 
Quarter-finals 197 6. 

The Ukrainian Influences so cru- 
cial to the successes achieved 
by the Soviet Union have all but 
disappeared, but this Russian 
team is rich in quality neverthe- 
less. Important elements of the 
Impressive Spartak Moscow 
side are there and Kanchelskis, 
home from home, may have a 
contribution to make. 

Men to wretch: 

Onopko, Kulkov, Yuran. 

Rating: **** 

SCOTLAND 

Coach: Craig Brown 

EC record: Qualified 1892. 

At least the Scots are there 
again, and will remember their 
brave showing In Sweden last 
time with a smidgen of pride. 
There may be nothing like the 
quality In the side that there was 
in the days of Baxter, Law and 
Mackay but those teams consis- 
tently tell below their potential. 
This one has guts. 

Men to watch: 

Booth, McAllister, Hendry. 

Rating: * 


PHOTOGRAPH: MICHAEL STEELE 


SPAIN 

Coach: Javier Clemente 

EC record: Winners 1964. Run- 
ners-up 1984. Quarter-finals 
1968, 1976. Also qualified 1980, 
1988. 

Spain looked impressive in the 
early stages of the 1994 World 
Cup' but were eventually let 
down by the lack of a goal- 
scoring alternative when 
chances were not falling to Ca- 
minero. There are more options 
now, among them Raul of Real 
Madrid. As potential winners,' 
Spain are up there with Holland, 
Germany and Italy. 

Man to wretch: 

Cam in era, Hierro. 

Ra ttog: 

SWITZERLAND 

Coach: Roy Hodgson 

EC record; First time in finals. 

If they are going to make a 
serious Impact on the tourna- 
ment the Swiss need a fit Cha- 
puisat restored to their attack. 
Sforza, Sutter, Knup and TurkyiL 
maz will give them a lively po- 
tential and the defence looks 
reasonably solid, but any pro- 
gress beyond the quarter-finals 
will be a bonus. 

Men to w a tch: 

Sforza, Sutter. 

Rating: ** 

TURKEY 

Coach: Fatih Terim 

EC record: First time in finals. 
Competing In these finals for the 
first time, Turkey will be more 
than satisfied if they make the 
last eight from their opening 
group. Yet they should not be 
underestimated, and Hakan and 
Tugay will stir unhappy memo- 
ries of the Galatasaray experi- 
ence for Manchester United 
supporters. 

Men to watch: 

Hakan, Tugay. 

Rating: * 


£ 23 m lottery gift 
for Hampden 


Patrick Glean 


a 


UEEN’S PARK, the old- 
est dub in. Scotland 
_ still playing in the 
national league, and the only 
amate urs in the professional 
game, yesterday became the 
country’s most spectacular 
prize-winners when they 
were handed £23 million of 
National Lottery money. 

The grant, received 
through the agency of the Mil- 
lennium Commission, will 
fund almost half the £51 mil- 
lion reconstruction which 
will Hampden Park one 
of the world’s outstanding 
stadiums. 

Most of the rest of the 
money required to complete 
the work is in place through 
pledges from various bodies 
and a debenture scheme in 
which fans, corporate and in- 
dividual, can participate. 

Hampden has already 
undergone a spectacular over- 
haul, and demolition of the 
main stand will begin in Feb- 
ruary. with the rebuilt edifice 
scheduled for completion by 
the spring of 1998 in time to 


accommodate the European 
Nations Youth Championship 
finals . 

Facilities at the new South 
Stand will include a museum 
of football and an interna- 
tional media centre. Work 
will also begin on the West 
Stand, to incorporate a sports 
medical research and reha- 
bilitation centre. 

The national stadium will 
be brought up to Fifa's and 
Uefa’s five-star standard, 
making it a “preferred 
venue” for major tourna- 
ments and events. The sta- 
dium will remain in the 
ownership of Queen’s Park, 
with profits from its opera- 
tion being put back into sport 

Celtic, whose results have 
improved beyond recognition 
since they returned to the 
refurbished Celtic Park after 
an unhappy season last year 
as tenants at Hampden, have 
the opportunity to reduce 
Rangers' lead by one point 
when they entertain Falkirk 
at home today, with the cham- 
pions* raatoh at Motherwell 
held over until next Tuesday 
to accommodate live 
television. 


English clubs stripped of 
a fourth Uefa Cup place 

jgNGLISH dubs have been 


stripped of a fourth Uefa 
Cup place next season be- 
cause Wimbledon and Totten- 
ham showed so little enthusi- 
asm for the Intertoto Cup last 
summer. 

After again leading the Fair 
Play rankings ahead of 
Sweden, Russia and Finland 
in 1994-95, England were en- 
titled to the extra berth but 
Uefa has refused to grant it 

Both dubs originally de- 
clined to compete and both 
could - not use their home 
grounds, which were under- 
going improvements: they 
also borrowed youngsters 
f mm other clubs. 

Graham Kelly,- the FA'S 
chief executive, said: “We 
realised the situation was not 
best handled in England and 


we apologised profusely to 
Uefa several times. 

"Presumably this is a once 
and for all decision and we 
won't get the place back.” 

Mike Walker, die former 
Norwich and Everton man- 
ager, is set to return to man- 
agement with First Division 
Leicester. 

Walker, aged 9), who was 
dismissed by Everton in No- 


vember last year, has had 
talks with Leicester's chair- 
man Martin George since the 
departure of Mark McGhee to 
Wolves. He will meet George 
again tomorrow; then, in his 
role as expert summariser for 
Anglia TV. he. will - watch 
Leicester take on Norwich, 
and an anno uncement ending 
his 13-month exile is expected 
after the match. 


A N Other 


AT THE age of 38 this most 
distinguished wearer of the 
green was still able to in- 
dulge in a spot of beach- 
combing. He had, however, 
always looked best in red, 
and when his feet left the 
ground the ball found the 
net with remarkable 
frequency. 


Having passed his finals 
with rare distinction, 
scoring more than once in 
diverse company, he briefly 
went Dutch, tried a spot of 
wool-gathering, crossed the 
Channel, roved towards the 
Kibble, bashed a square, 
and then joined the terriers 
before turning 

bantamweight. 

Last week: Roger Osborne 
(Ipswich, Colchester United). 


TEAM SHEET 


Arsenal v Chelsea 

David Plan, who missed England's mid- 
week gams against Portugal wlBi ■ ham- 
string strain ho picked up in Iasi week's 
0-0 draw at Southampton, has recovered, 
which means that Arsenal can Held on 
unchanged side: Dennis Bergkamp. 
rested last week, picked up a call Injury In 
Holland's midweek game end Is out again. 

Aston Vila v Coventry 

Andy Townsend Is hi (or Villa otter Ihnpbig 
olt with a knee Injury during the Republic 
at Ireland's midweek detest. Noel Whelan 
la so: lor his Coventry debut after signing 
tram Leeds lor E2 million; the goalkeeper 
Steve Ogrtzovtc Is banned and wUl be 
replaced by Die Australian John Rian; and 
the defenders Richard Shaw and Paul Wil- 
liams. both suspended lost week, return. 

Blackburn v MMdtosbrough 

Chris Coleman, who (dined Rovers Sits 
week tor rza million from Crystal Palace, 
may be brought In to strengthen a defence 
thalleaked five goals last weekend, partic- 
ularly H Conn Hendry lolls to recover from 
back and rib injuries. Mike Newell and 
Chris Sutton ore doubtful so Graham Fen- 
ton or Nikla3 Gudmundsson could partner 
Alan Shearer up fronL Boro will be un- 
changed from the side Dial beat Manches- 
ter City 4-1 at home leal week. 

Nmrcastle v Everton 

Shake His lop's hip Injury gives Pavel Sit* 
cek Ms nrsttuQ appearance ol the season In 
goal tor the Premiership leaden. Everton 
are leaving unto Die last minute a decision 
on whether to give their Scottish striker 
Duncan Ferguson his Hr M fun appearance 
■Inca being retoaaed fmm prison. 

Sheffield Wednesday v Land* 

The Wednesday manager David Pleat b 
lately lo keep Die side Dial held Manches- 
ter United to a 2-2 draw at OH Traflord 
last week. The club's new UJ million 
Ugnlngs Dari® Kovocevic and Dajan Sta- 
fanovic trorn Red Star Belgrade, who are 
awaiting Interna lionet clearance, will 
watch Die match. The Ireland defender 
Gary Kelly returns from In let-national duty 
lor Leeds, who welcome Gary McAHialer 


bock from in|ivy. The central defender 
Devtd Wstherall Is expected to play after n 
knee problem. 

OPR v Bolton 

Rangers must again do without their lead- 
ing soorer Daniels Dtchio. serving (he 
se co nd game of a throo-match suspen- 
sion. Bolton's lull-back Jimmy Phillips has 
llu and M doubtful and the bottom club are 
srtJII Wflhout the long-term Injury victims 
Alan Subfae. Mbcu PubuaJnen. David Lee 
and Alan Thompson. 

West Ham v Sout h a mpton 

West Nam's defender AMn Martin has 
recovered from injury and eeems certain 
to play. Saints win be without their injured 
winger* Frankie Bennett I hamstring) and 
Nell Heaney (virus) so Gordon Watson and 
MaUiew Oakley ore HkMy to get Die can. 
The defender Jason Dodd faces a late Ill- 
ness tool on a (oof injury end Alan Net icon 
stands bf. 

Wimbledon v Tottenham 

Wimbledon's centre-back Andy Pearce la 
expected to be Hi alter a back problem, so 
Joe Kmnear Is likely to retain Die side Dut 
drew 1-1 U Leeds last week. The former 
captain VI rails Jones Is unlikely to be in- 
valued after having a transfer request 
granted thi* week. Tottenham's striker 
Teddy Shertngham Is banting to overcome 
Die hamstring double which kept Mm out 
of the England , team In midweek. Bath 
Sheringhsm and the full-back Clive Wil- 
eon. another hamstring victim, era rated at 
only SO-SO. An untried striker. Steve 
Slade, and Die defender Jusan Edinburgh 
stand by. 

Tomorrow 

Liverpool v Manchester (ltd 
Liverpool already without Ian Rush. Jaime 
RedtoMpp and Nell Ruddock, are hoping 
the flu vtothns Ntgef Clough and John 
Scales recover. Clough Is still Buttering 
badly but Die centre-back Scales has a 
good chance of being ftt umted'a Republic 
of tretend mldflslder Roy Keano is mu not 
tuny in alt* hla hernia operation, despite 
a reserve-team appearance on Thureday. 
The goalkeeper Pater Schmelchet end Uie 
winger Ryan Giggs are both mealy lo 
return, however. 




Soccer Diary 


Martin Thorpe 1 

I F BY chance Italy £Eud 
themselves in the sane' 
group i as England lit 
tomorrow’s draw, for the. 
European Championship 
finals, remember you read 
It here first ' 

According to the Italian 
paper -II Giomale the Ital- 
ians already Know they will 
be in TSngland's group, bas- 
ing themselves in Birming- 
ham and playing two group 
games at Villa Park and the 
other at Wembley against 
England- 

The story says that the 
president of the Italian FA 
has “been working on this' 
understanding for quite 
some time”. It also reveals 
that Italian officials have 
already been checking but 
the hotels In Birmingham 
ready for next summer and 
that another official has 
even visited Birmingham 
fifty 'to smooth the -waters 
after City’s Anglo-ItaBan 
Cup bust-up in Ancona. 

However, should this 
story prove to be untrue, 
remember you did hot read 
!t h ere first- : 

O WONDER there is 

(concern that Scotland 

and England should . not 
end up In the same group in 
tomorrow's draw:.-in a 
dress rehearsal in Birming- 
ham l ast week, they did. 

AST Monday, Dave Bas- 
resigned as man- 
ager of Sheffield United. 
Three days previously, his 
number had come up in the 
Blades. Revival Draw. The 
prize? £2,000 in travel 
vouchers. 


S TUCK in the past. Frank 
Worthington was prob- 
ably riulring his feet in dis- 
beliefwatching the interna- 
tional. games on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Whereas 
the ball stuck unerringly to 
the boots of the Portugal 
and Holland players no 
matter the speed or direc- 
tion of the pass reaching 
them, their England and 
Republic of Ireland coun- 
terparts made the ball look 
as if it had met the wrong 
end of a magnet. As Frank 
once memorably said: “Do- 
mestic players these days 
can trap file ball further 
th an I could Mck it.” . 

I AST Friday, Granada 
■■television ran a feature 
on Duncan Ferguson's 
reserve-team comeback 
which included an inter- 
view with Vlnny Samway s. 
Unfortunately Vimxy’s ad- 
vice for Duncan was 
slightly open to misinter- 
pretation: “He should get 
his head down.” (from 
Graeme Brock, Stockport). 


M ICK BRAZIL of I/mdon 
turned over to Match 
of the Day last Saturday 
and was sure be heard the 
commentator say: “And 
Hirst has just cut the Man- 
chester United defence in 
half.” Does this mean we 
may soon see them pickled 
in formaldehyde at the Tate 
Gallery? 


A pparently there is 
no truth in the rumour 
that Leicester are to give 
the manager’s job to Gra- 
ham Taylor simply because 
they know that no one will 
want to poach him. 

G EORGIOU Kinkladze’s 
impact on Manchester 
City has been enormous. 
The fans love him. The 
manager loves him. And ac- 
knowledging that the 
player has bad trouble set- 
tling down to life in Man- 
chester away from his fam- 
ily and friends, Alan Ball' 
told City’s agm this week: 

*Tm pleased to tell yon all 
that we have received per- 
mission for Gio’s mother to 
join him.” 

“Great,” shouted a voice 
from the back of the room. 
“Where does she play?” 


1J|#HAT a coincidence. 

■■ Carlton Palmer came 
on as a surprise substitute 
for Leeds Reserves in mid- 
week and shortly after- 
wards got booked for kick- 
ing the ball away. It took 
him past 21 disciplinary 
points and means he misses 
the league games against 
Bolton and Everton. -But It 
also means that the threat 
of suspension is now lifted 
for the FA Cup tie at Derby 
and the Coca-Cola Cup tie 
against Reading. ‘ 

HERE was Cambridge’s 
Carlo Corazzin trying to 
kick off last Saturday’s 
game when the Lincoln play- 
ers kept encroaching into 
the centre circle. Three 
times they did this and three 
times Corazzin delayed 1 the 
kick-off. And what did tiw 
ref do?. Booked Corazzin for 
time-wasting — before the 
game had.even begum 
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Few winners but a 
hell of a lot of losers 


The reaction 


Neil Robinson 


L ENNART Johansson, 
the president of Uefa, 
lea football's counter- 
attack on yesterday's 

JU522. mnd «*“«ng the new 
regulations as “an 
attack on football". 

Vet see the full 
nnplications, ’ he said. "But 
today players appear in club’s 

T™ nce st L eets as assets.. 
Tomorrow there will be no as- 

Si * e f au ? e a P^er can go 
W1 ~°3t, a fe®. Yet clubs have 
paid billions for them. There 
are a few winners but a hell of 
® ,‘ ot of losers from this 
judgment" 

. ® ut he stressed that Uefa 
intended to carry on opposing 
the ruling: “There is an old 
saying that soup is not being 
served as warm as it is being 
cooked.” 


Graham Kelly, the FA's 
chief executive, counselled 
caution. “The worst-case sce- 
nario is that the transfer sys- 
tem across Europe will be un- 
able to be maintained. 
Hopefully that may not be the 
case. 

"I hope there will be a 
period of calm reflection, with 
Uefa and players' unions sit- 
ting down and negotiating 
sensible changes to the trans- 
fer rules so the wider inter- 
ests of the game as a whole 
can be protected." Kelly con- 
demned the ending of the 
three-foreigner rule, which he 
said would make bigger clubs 
more wealthy. 

However, not everyone was 
dismayed by yesterday's ver- 
dict. Donald Findlay, the 
Rangers vice-chairman, was 
delighted at the abolition of 
the three-foreigner ruling 
which has severely limited 
the Scottish champions' 
prospects in European 
competition. 

“We are delighted with the 


verdict today, as this is some- 
thing we have been cam- 
paigning for over a number of 
years," he said. 

The verdict sparked an im- 
mediate search for a work- 
able compromise that would 
prevent the abolition of the 
transfer system. Yesterday 
many English officials were 
pointing to the French system 
as the best way forward. 

In France players are 
signed during their school- 
days on long-term contracts 
until they are 34. When they 
reach the end of their con- 
tracts they are free to move 
on unless they have secured 
longer-term deals. A fee is 
payable — as compensation 
for money Invested in devel- 
opment — only if they are 
transferred in the interim. 

"The system has been in op- 
eration for more than 10 
years and it works," said 
John Camkln, secretary of 
the League Managers' Associ- 
ation. “We think this could be 
the solution in England." 



Second and 
Third Division 
clubs in peril 
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Vanishing boundaries 


The doubts 


Tom Usher 


M H JHEN will this ruling 
lllff come into effect? 

W W The ruling came into 
effect yesterday. It is now 
clear that the fundamental 
principles of the freedom of 
movement of workers in the 
EU apply, such that national- 
ity clauses and transfer rules 
restricting the movement of 
players whose contracts have 
expired are illegal 
Does this ruling only apply 
to football? 

No. The European Court’s 
judgment will apply equally 
to all professional sports. For 
example, there is nothing to 
prevent Harlequins rugby 
club from fielding a team of 15 
Frenchmen. 

Does the judgment apply to 
transfers between two 
clubs in the UK? 

The judgment does not affect 
transfers which are purely in- 
ternal within, one member 
state, where the transferring 


Golf 

Riley’s 
resolve 
to stay 
the 

course 


Michael Britten 
in Montego Bay 


player is a national of that 
member state. In other words, 
a UK national playing for 
Manchester United may still 
find himself subject to the old 
transfer rules if he wishes to 
move to Liverpool. However, 
a Frenchman will be able to 
move between the same two 
clubs unrestricted. 

Is this position not unfair? 
On the fact of it yes. EU law 
bn freedom of movement does 
not apply to purely internal 
situations, and national 
associations are still free to 
allow transfer fees to operate 
in respect of players of home 
nationality. 

How will this position be 
resolved? 

.In order to avoid a mass exo- 
dus of players to other foot- 
balling nations of the EU. 
national associations should 
bring their own internal rules 
l in line with the court's judg- 
ment to ensure that domestic 
players may not be held, back 
after the end of their contract 
by clubs awaiting a transfer, 
.fee. 

Is it possible to be trans- 
ferred to a foreign dub for 
one week, and then to 


return to the dab of your 
choice? 

In theory this is possible 
since such action fella within 
a strict interpretation of the 
court’s ruling. However, 
under general principles of 
EU law, to be a “worker” and 
so make use of the rules cm 
free movement, a player must 
be in “effective and genuine" 
employment in a territory. It 
is likely that one week would 
therefore be Insufficient 
whereas a frill season's con- 
tract would be sufficient 
How will this affect club 
finances? 

Initially, those clubs who rely | 
on transfer fees as a signifi- 
cant source of income will ob- 
viously be hard hit The Euro- 
pean Court did not consider 
this to be a sufficient reason 
for allowing the continuation 
of rules which clearly restrict 
free . movement The court 
considers that there are alter- 
native ways in which smaller 
clubs could receive additional 
revenue, such as a redistribu- 
tion of income between clubs. 

• Tom Usher is a solicitor 
specialising in EU law' wish 
SJBenain. 
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On the move . . . Gillingham paid £100.000 for Cambridge's Steve Butler yesterday 

How Butler made history 


The player 


. f IN1TL yesterday Steve 
f /Butler's wain claim 
Vm/ to feme was that he 
once scored five goals In a 
match for Cambridge 
United against Exeter City. 
Now he has a new reason 


for notoriety after becom- 
ing the last player to be 
transferred before the Bos- 
nian verdict came into ef- 
fect yesterday morning. 

Butler, a journeyman 
striker who has moved fre- 
quently between lower-div- 
ision clubs, joined Gillirq*- : 
ham from Cambridge for 1 
£100.000. 


Other deals completed 
were: Chris Coleman, Crys- 
tal Palace to Blackburn; 
Tony Feuer, West Ham to 
Luton; Noel Whelan, Leeds 
to Coventry; Wayne Bulli- 
more, Scunthorpe to Brad- 
ford; Adrian Heath, Burn- 
ley to Sheffield United; 
Billy Mercer, Sheffield 
United to Chesterfield. 


The club 


Martin Thorpe 


T HE Lincoln Ctty chair- 
man John Reames is 
quite clear about what 

affect the Bosnian ruling will 

have on smaller clubs: as 
many as 35 will go out of 
business. 

And as for the English 

game and the national side: “1 
think it will be a disaster. I 
don’t think there is a mild 
way of expressing it; it is as 
disastrous as that. 1 have 
great great concern about the 
continuance of the structure 
of the English game.” 

Reames. who is also a mem- 
ber of the Football League 
board, believes smaller clubs 
would be forced out of busi- 
ness because they would be 
deprived of the transfer fees 
that form such a crucial part 
of their income. 

“A very uncertain future, 
that would be my immediate 
reaction. Can we survive as a . 
professional club? Certainly 
not under the present 
format" i 

He believes the future de- 1 
pends on how much the 
English game values the cur- 
rent structure. “If there 
aren't fundamental changes 
and the ruling is interpreted 
exactly as we understand it 
now. then 1 see a very bleak 
future for probably 40 or even 
50 professional English clubs, 
with some forced to go part- 
time but as many as 35 going 
out of business." 

He cites the problems in 
one area of his club: the 
youth system. "Can we afford 
that in the future when the 
good youngsters will immedi- 
ately go off to greener pas- 
tures and the boys who don't 
make it we can’t offer con- 
tracts to anyway simply be- 
cause they're not good 
enough? 

“We’ve just sold a boy. Dar- 
ren Huckerby, to Newcastle 
for £500,000, which pays for 
four years of a youth system. 
Without that can we really af- 
ford a youth system?" 

The Bosnian ruling will 
make the big dubs richer and 
the poor clubs even poorer, he 
says. And he also dismisses 
the argument that putting 


players on -long-term con- 
tracts will cure the problem. 

“We at Lincoln are not look- 
ing at the Shearers of the 
world; we’re having to take 
risk players. But we cannot 
afford to give risk players 
long-term contracts. And the 
more promising players quite 

frankly will not want to sign a 
long-term contract with a 
dub of our size because they 
know the financial rewards of 
having a. shorter-term con- 
tract, and then a move to a 
much bigger club." 

And as for the end of the 
foreigner rule, he says he can- 
not see where the encourage- 
ment is going to come from to 
develop English players in 
the future. “T can foresee the 
Premiership within two years 
being almost SO per cent for- 
eign-based players." 

On average. Third Division 
Lincoln's trading loss is about 
£250,000 a year. Reames fears 
that shortfall cannot be made 
up without transfer income. 

The cash from the Football 
Lease's new television deal 
will not provide enough be- 
cause most of it will go to 
First Division clubs. So. 
Reames says, it will come 
down to how much bodies 
such as the Premier League, 
with whom the Football 
League met last week, want to 
protect the grass roots with 
some form of subsidy. 

“I do think that they recog- 
nise that there is a need and a 
requirement for them maybe 
to put money down into the 
Football League for develop- 
ment of younger players. I 
think they've got the fore- 
sight to see that." 

As for tackling the overall 
problems caused by Bosman, 
Reames is calling for an ur- 
gent meeting of all the rele- 
vant bodies running the game 
in this country. “We need to 
sit down and talk very seri- 
ously. very quickly." 

He hopes they can find 
some way to preserve the 
game's current structure. 
"My only hope is that the 
English game looks at its 
present system, realises that 
it has worked very well — it’s 
certainly worked well for 
players — and invents some 
national system that may get 
round some of the more Dra- 
conian measures of the Bos- 
nian ruling.. But- I am -not 
optimistic." 




Cejka wins a place in the sun 


| in a World Champion- 
ship field, would have sig- 
nalled the presence of a joker 
in the pack. 

In the early years of his pro- 
fessional career, the stocky 
Sydneysider rejoiced in the 
role of “wild colonial boy", 
too often obscuring his talent 
in bouts erf excessive exuber- 
ant That all changed when 
his partner Louise presented 
him with a daughter midway 
through 1993 and Riley settled 
down to become a pillar of-. 
Surrey’s antipodean estab- 
lishment He also adopted one 
of the broom-handle putters 
pioneered by Sam Torrance 

and Peter Senior. 

Riley underlined his matu- 
rity on the PGA Europgn 
’Tour this year when, after 
claiming four victories Down 
Under including tbelS 91 
tralian Open, he achi^ed his 
first in Britain, defeating 



Derek Lawrenson on a hard-working 
man who is determined to enjoy himself 


T HE Johnnie Walker 
World Championship 
may be a hollow title 
with so many of the 
leading players missing; but 
at least one participant is pre- 
pared to put a high price on 
its worth. 

When this tournament 
began four years ago Alexan- 
der Cejka was playing in less- 
exalted surroundings and In- 
ferior hotels. 

"In 1991 I was staying in 
hotels, that I wouldn't let my 
dee stay in now. I was miles . 
from every venue and I would 1 
watch this event on television 1 
and think about the prize j 
money, the setting, and the ac- : 
commodatioo. It's a fantastic 
feeling to be part cf it It makes 
me feel like I’ve arrived.” 

Ten minutes after conclud- 
ing his first round of 73 in the 
company of John Daly. Cejka 
had climbed the SB steps to 
the TryaU hotel and was 
relaxing by the pool with his 
coach Peter Kara. 

While, far below, some play- 
ers complained about the beat 
, and others about the state of 
the greens, Cejka ordered 
himself .a Soft drink and, 
laughing uproariously, dived 
stomach first into the water. 

“I need to do some more of 
this fooling around." he said. 
VTve played 12 weeks in a row 
and I’m exhausted. I can't 
even lay a simple chip up to 
the hole at the moment Fm so 
tired. But I was detennined to 
play one more week. Only 25 
players got invites to this 


Full swing Riley keeps an eye on his tee-shot at the 3rd in his first round charleb krupa 


Nick Faldo to take the Scot- 
tish Open at Carnoustie. He 
won more than £256,000 in the 
season and soared from 53rd 
to life in the order of roeriL 

Riley is still not averse to 
“cracking a- few ttnhies" but 
-his celebrations are now con- 
trolled and he is no longer 
dismissed as a supernumer- 
ary, despite his 90th place in 
the world rankings. 

An opening 66 for the John- 
nie Walker Woria Champion- 
ship at the Tryall Club gave 
him a three-shot first-round 
lead over Fiji's Vijay Singh, , 
and left the defending cham- 
pion Ernie Els and the .Open 
champion John Daly trailing 
by 13 and -14 strokes 

respectively. 


Riley, who was 20th out of 
26 when he appeared in the 
inaugural 1991 event won by 
Fred Couples, was jubilant ‘1 
see no reason why I cannot 1 
stay where 1 am," he said. 
“Like everyone else I have 
earned the right to play here 
and I know how to win. It is 
the last golf week of the year 
and the rewards are enor- 
mous. There are only 19 to 
beat and I'll be trying my 
heart out" ' 

Daly, who was disqualified 
, on his last appearance here 
four years ago, professes simi- 
lar sentiments but currently 
not the game to match. After 
I opening with, an eight and in- 
curring five penalty shots in 

an 80, he yesterday dispensed 


with a practice warm-up and 
predictably was soon founder- 
ing In a stiff onshore wind. 

He ran up a double- bogey 
six at the 2nd. where he was 
almost in the refreshment but 
with an over-strong approach. 
He gained a free lift from a 
drainage pipe under a bush 
but took four more strokes, 
all with his putter, to hole 
out. Then he whipped his 
drive out of bounds at the 
long 4th to add another penal' 
ty stroke to his tally. 

A third six arrived at the 
8th and the American limped 
out In 40, against the 43 he 
took on the.first day. Another 
double-bogey six at "the 10th 
plunged Dab to 16 over par 
after only 28 holes. 


event And I was one of them. 
Twelve months ago I couldn't 
have dreamed of such a thing. 
There was no way I could 
turn it down." 

Cejka is acutely aware of" 
the part that miserable nights 
in dingy hotels have played in 
his journey to a £300-a-night 
suite in Jamaica. 

"In the late Eighties there 
was a great surge in Germany 
to find the nest Bernhard, 
Langer,” he said. “The other 
promising Germans were 
given fast cars and lots of | 
sponsorship and I think they ; 
had. It too easy. I was given 1 
nothing bat I always knew I 
would succeed." 

This player with a small 
wiry frame and a pugilist's 
face is a figure of some inter- 
est here. On a practice ground 
on Wednesday Lee Janzen 
was one of several Americans 
who wandered over to intro- 
duce themselves. “Nice play- 
ing," Janzen said, and the 
pair talked for a while about 
equipment. 

Ten minutes later Cejka 
walked the length of toe prac- 
tice ground to introduce him- 
self to Nick Faldo. “I admired 
him a lot when I was growing 
up,” Cejka said. Faldo con- 
gratulated him on his season 
and yesterday in a ple asing 
turn of events they were 
matched for the first time in 
competition. 

Tm just learning all the 
time," Cejka said. “Thaf s 
what the game is all about' I 
realise I'm still a small player 


on the world stage but I want 
to be ranked one day along- 
side the Faldos and the 
Langers. 

“When I was younger I 
liked fast things: cars, motor- 
bikes, skiing. But the Harley i 
Davidson has gone and so has I 
the skiing because I picked up 
injuries that harmed my golf. 
I’m trying hard to drive a lit- 
tle slower as weU.” 

Cejka’ s capacity for hard 
work is emphasised by his 


current non-stop schedule 
that has embraced the world. 
And he will continue to follow 
the sun: be plans to spend 
Christmas in Florida with bis 
grandfather, father and 
brother, who have flown in 
from the Czech -Republic and 
whom he has not seen for two 
months. “If the weather turns 
bad, though, we'll move on," 
he said. “Good weather, good 
hotels. I’ve earned these 
things." . . 


We could 
have named it 



habit bat 



would have 
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Sport in brief I Soccer 


Tennis 

Steffi Graf has been ruled out 
of next month's Australian 
Open after undergoing an op- 
eration for a chipped bone in 
her left foot The 26-year-old 
world No.l, who had a simi- 
lar operation on her right foot 
in 1993, won her fourth Aus- 
tralian title ll months ago. 

Hockey 

England's Andy Humphrey, a 
member of Cannock’s 
National League side, today 
returns to old club Hull, who 
bid to reach the English In- 
door finals for the fourth 
successive year, writes Pot 
Rowley. Hull must finish at 
least second in the North in- 
door League at Peterlee to 
qualify for the national pre- 
liminary round. 


-Brussels will host' its first 
European final since the Hey- 
sel disaster in 1985 when the 
European Cup Winners' Cup 
is decided there on May 8. 
Ibrox Park lost out to the 
King Baudouin Stadium 
when Uefa discovered an in- 
ternational medical.- confer: 
ence was befog held in Glas- 
gow on the same day. 

Swimming 

Mark Foster set a new world 
short-course record for 50m 
butterfly of 23.4Ssec in Sbef - 1 
field yesterday, slicing o.iosec 
off the record he had set in 
same pool in February. j 

Motor Sport 

Carlos Sainz, the two-time , 
world rally champion who I 
lost out to Colin McRae this 
year, is to rejoin Ford from I 
Subaru. 



THE SERIOUS BEER WITH THE SILLY NAME. 











CRICKET: South Africa fight back in Durban to seize the initiative, page 9 


SOCCER; Nation-by-nation breakdown for the Euro ’96 draw, page 10 



AN OBSCURE BELGIAN PLAYER WINS HIS CASE TO PUT THE GAME UNDER THREAT If 1 ifS- 


Martin Thorpe and Stephen Bates on the court decision that has ended the current transfer system and angered Uefa’s president 


Chaos after Bosnian ruling 


F ootball was 

plunged into chaos 
yesterday when the 
European Court of 
Justice upheld the 
Bosnian r ulin g, which bans 
transfer fees for out-of-con- 
tract players and allows clubs 
to play unlimited EC 
foreigners. 

For not merely did the game 
fail in its quest to get the 
court’s initial judgment over- 
turned or watered down, it was 
left utterly confused about 
what the court's ruling in Lux- 
embourg means in practice. 
Lennart Johansson, the Uefa 
president, said: “The whole 
verdict will create a mess.” 

He was particularly refer- 
ring to the imbalance that 
will be created between EU 
and non-EU countries (the UK 
has four football associations 
but is viewed as one country). 
But for those clubs with the 
more important task of fath- 
oming exactly how the ruling 
will affect them, there are two 
crucial areas of doubt: does 
the ruling take effect immedi- 
ately. and does the transfer- 
fee ban apply only to moves 
between countries or also to 
moves within a country? 

The waters are further 
muddied by the feet that 
while the court yesterday out- 
lawed the present rules, the 
European game's governing 
body Uefa has yet to devise 
replacements. Which leaves a 
regulatory vacuum. So clubs 
seeking to take immediate ad- 
vantage of the ruling must de- 
cide whether to risk defying 
the old rules now or wait for 
the new ones to be put into 
place, perhaps in the new 
year; the EU is unlikely to 
give them much longer. 

One area which seems rela- 
tively clear is the use of E(J 
players. Theoretically, from 
today', clubs can field as many 
in their tram as they like, in- 
stead of three. "Whether the 
day will came where we see 11 
non-British players in a single 
team we will have to wait and 
see.” said the FA's chief execu- 
tive Graham Kelly. 

As for the transfer of out-of 
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David Lacey 


m A fEDNESDAYnight 
1 i\ » at Anfield wasas 
Am Am cold as Orlando 
-W V had been stifling. 
Yet as an example of the way 
football should be staged and 
watched, the European Cham- 
pionship play-affbetween the 
Republic aflreland and Hol- 
land shared a common bond 
with those happy sunny days 
of the 1994 World Cup, when 
even George Orwell might 
have seen that international 
sport need not necessarily be 
war without the shooting. 

True, a draw for the 1998 
World Cup qualifiers which 
finds Croatia. Slovenia and 
Bosnia all in one group would 
appear to be doing its best to 
prove the wisdom of Orwell's 
words. And when otherwise 
solid, respectable and middle- 
aged inhabitants of the Low 
Countries have been seen 
swapping punches before 
matches between Holland and 
Belgium, who have been 
paired in another, it would be 
wrong to assume that Eng- 
land’s support has a monopoly 
on aggressive chauvinism. 

Nevertheless. Airfield was 
an encouraging pointer for 
Euro *96 because it allayed the 
understandable, if slightly 
alarmist fears that followed 
the abandonment of England's 
match againstthe Irish in 
Dublin 10 months ago after a 
riot by English fens. 

The Football Association’s 
argument that the trouble had 
been instigated by a conspira- 
torial handful of right-wing 
extremists, and might have 
been avoided had the Dublin 
police heeded English warn- 
ings. could not prevent a 
shadow of doubt being cast 
over the first major interna- 
tional football tournament 
being staged in this country 
since 1968. 

Mere words cannot obliter- 
ate from the mind's eye those 
bleak TV images of seats and 
stanchions being hurled from 
an upper tier at Lansdowne 
Road on to unprotected heads 
below. And when the cameras 


Winning team . . . Bosman enjoys victory with two of his lawyers outside the European court in Luxembourg yesterday 


contract players — the regula- 
tion regarding ln-con tract 
players remains unchanged 
— the ruling is not much 
clearer. The court has based 
its decision on Article 48 of 
the Treaty of Rome which ap- 
plies only to cross-border 
transfers and the movement 
of out-of-contract foreigners 
within a foreign country. 

"The ruling should not be a 


cause for panic or over-reac- 
tion,” said the Premier 
League’s chief executive Rick 
Parry, “particularly since, as 
we forecast the judgment 
may only apply to transfers 
which involve a player mov- 
ing between countries within 
the European Union.” 
However, Karel Van Miert 
the EU commissioner respem- 
sible for competition, dis- 


agreed. He yesterday warned 
soccer authorities that he ex- 
pects them also to implement 
the transfer-fee ban internally 
for all players. If they do! not 
they will fell foul of Clause 85 
of the Treaty of Rome, which is 
designed to stop organisations 
handing together to fix prices 
or prevent competition. 

Johansson intends to seek 
clarification of the ruling 
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“within days” and Uefa is 
understood already to be hold- 
ing discussions over a new set 
of transfer rules that would 
satisfy the commission. 

This could include a com- 
pensation scheme to replace 
the transfer fee, in which a 
club would be paid for the 
ttme and effort they had put 
into developing a player. 

The governing bodies of the 
English gamp are also under- 
stood to be seeking ways of 
preventing an out-of-contract 
English player moving to a 
foreign club for. say. a week 
then returning to another 
English club just to avoid the 
payment of a fee. But gener- 
ally the ruling will bring 
lower transfer fees all round. 

Kelly reacted to the ruling 
by urging: “Don't panic. I 
hope there will be a period of 
calm reflection, with Uefa and 
players’ unions across 


P 

known as ‘the 
female 
Casanova’, a 
title! awarded 
myself after 
clocking up a 
good many 
jone-night 
Stands. Sex, 
good, bad or 
indifferent was 
bie subject 
of many of 
my poems. 
Casanova 
never settled 
jdown; but as 
his female 
{disciple, I 
have decided 
bo get married. 
Today. 

Fiona Pitt-Kethle} 
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Europe sitting down and ne- 
gotiating sensible changes to 
the transfer rules, so the 
wider interests of the game as 
a whole can be protected." 

The European Court's 12 
judges took only two minutes 
to uphold the Advocate Gen- 
eral's recommendation. The 
former Belgium footballer at 
the centre of it aff. Jean-Marc 
Bosman, was immediately 
submerged in a heaving 
crowd of cameras and 
cameramen. 

The saga had begun when 
the 30-year-old took his club 
Liege to court after they 
refused him the right to a 
transfer and chained him to a 
reduced contract of £600 a 
month. Yesterday he ended it 
by saying: ‘T have got to the 
top of the mountain and I pm 
now very tired.” 

Reaction, page 1 1 
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first post on Friday, or by fax to 01923 225885. Solution and 
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2 His first nom (de plumel) 
honoured in France! (6) 

3 Hoodman and minor 
evangelist (6,4) 

4 They're floating right behind 
and coming second (5) 

5 Having a dust up with refined 
lovers at odds (9) 

6,7, 16 Where 18 (terminally) 
12.14,22 & 25 Theme? . 
Recce Parisl Eye “La 
Catastrophe"! (4,4,8) 

8 Incumbent on camp 
conservationists (8) 

13 Abandoned woman going to 
pot? (5,5) 

15 A dubious drop of what you, ■ 
or Phoebe fancy (9) 

16 See 6 

17 Haydn’s six -day special (8) 

19 Raised edge of pastry case: 
turnover say? (7) 

20 Watery grave yielding one up 
( 6 ) 

23 28 conversely doesn’t begin 
to be beyond words (5) - 

24 An attempt to take the lead 
(4) 
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Set by Burrthome 

Across 

1 The last person left without a 
friend in Oz (7) 

5 Painter left, gave up work; 

returned in demand (7) 

9 One not yet wise enough to 
throw In the towel (5) 

10 Runs courses in Lakeland 
ecology (4-5) 

11 Discomposed if neutrals 
contend (2,1,7) 

12 Shakespeare, son of the 
Hebrew daughter (4) 

14 Doors man, largely Immortal 
— right ? — is on after 
justice (3.8) 

1 8 Thus English ore has 


smelted into Iron Age 
acccommodation (5.6) 

21 Osprey assuredly bearing Its 

young (4) 

22 Seff-dedarod genius 
confounded by Oueansbury 
rules (5.5) 

25 Little sparrow: one fated to 
suffer hip replacement (5,4) 

26 The dog that did not bark by 
order? (5) 

27 Masculine Chinese set out 
for Mao's bathing water (7) 

28 As irresponsible as Boyle 
before enlightenment ? (7) 

Down 

1 Nocturnal scorer about to 
offer a lift (6) 













OTHER LIVES 


Trifling with the 
French truffle 
gatherers 
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MONEY 


The nation s doc on I Will cheaper loans 

the risks we must I kick-start the 

take with our health !■■■ I housing market? 



finance 


Shady share 
dealers out 
of control 





PHOTOGRAPHS SIMON BRUTY . above. HOLLY STEIN, below (both Allsport} 


® u * Jail a Muslim with a Mao tattoo and an attitude that infuriated white 
nca. Tonight Mike Tyson will start settling scores, says RICHARD WILLIAMS 


The recasting 





S HE is 24 years old, 
5ft 4in tall, weighs 

time-and-a-half 
stones, and has a 
record of 33 wins, 
two defeats and 
two draws, with 22 Knock- 
outs. She’s a coalminer’s 
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g break, fighting- 
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i television audi- 
lions. So I asked 


a Wl MAW 

urn convicted of 


ft” Christy 
brightly, shaking 
i wn hair, which is 


styled in the kind 


aers or girls from 
a- "Of course, I 
‘jury, butlbe- 
Tyson. Juries 
ong before.- And 
o over, you 



my** con- 
Jone it before, 
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wdyafrapein 
my heart, I 



to, Florida, 
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boxing ana 
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Right now, teaching school is 
probably more dangerous 
than boxing. Yon have 
middle-school kids coming to 
school with guns. Middle- 
school'. -We're talking about, 
what, 12 years old, and 
they're killing each other” 
Mike Tyson, too, was carry- 
ing a gunbefore he was 12 
years old, naming with a 
gang called the Jolly Stamp- 
ers in the bleak Brooklyn 
streets. His father, a construc- 
tion worker, had left home 
when he was two. It's said that 
in the winters, the remaining 


members of the family— his 
mother, his older brother, his 
sister and himself— slept 
with their clothes on. and 
that Tyson ’8 teachers some- 
times gave him shoes. He 
became an expert pickpocket 

a lookout during comerstore 
hold-ups. and a bagman for . 

his gang. • „ : 

But there was more to him 
than that He couldn’t read co- 
write, so he raised pigeons as 

a way of giving expression to 

his inarticulate dreams. He 

was smalt and he lisped, and 
the other kids called hi m . 
“Fairy Boy" until one day 

somebbdy killed one ofhis 
pigeons and he fought back 
and discovered his vocation 
By the time he was 21 he 
had become then chest 
sportsman onEarth. paid 
$20 million fora single night's 
worthy a public which saw 
in him a blend of Sonny Lis- 
ton’s brute savagery and . 
Muhammad ATI's prowling 
invulnerability. This bought 

him houses and cars and new 
friends, and it also appeared 
to grant a licence to toepreda- 
tory sexuality which eventu- 
ally brought him down. 

That sexuality may have 

been not much different from 
the kind displayed by allsorts 
jinri conditions of men* When 
they are members of the MCC 
or the New York Stock 
Exchange, their behaviour 
tends to get the benefit of me 
doubt Like, you know, what 
happen to that Kennedy 
boy? But since Tyson is part • 

of a ndw.cnlture of commer- 
cial celebrity, the Mnntod> 
driven infotainment culture, , 


he became subject to the 
demand that heroes mustfoll 
— and only sometimes rise 
again — in order to keep the 
plot lively and the pages tum- 
mg. By the time Desiree 'Wash- 
ington called the copsin the 
summer of 1991. he bad 
already fallen in the ring, 
when the unheralded Buster 
Douglas took advantage of his 
hubristic carelessness and 
decked him in Tokyo. The 
trial and the prison sentence 
seemed like part of the same 
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Tyson couldn’t 
read or write, 
was small, and 
he lisped -the 
other kids 
called him 
‘Fairy Boy’ 


way into the stories of pris- 
oner number 922335 blotting 
up the complete works of 
Marx and Machiavelli in his 
cell at the Indiana Youth Cen- 
tre to believe that something 
interesting goes on in Tyson’s 
mind. So what was behind the 
blankness ofhis eyes during 
the interminable midweek 
press conference to promote 


tonight's fight against Buster 
Mathis Jr, the second episode 
ofhis comeback, a fight pro- 
moted by Don King under toe 
slogan “Presumption of Inno- 
cence”? Contempt tor bis 
fellow man, to judge from his 
stony treatment of questions. 
His mood had not changed 24 
hours later at the weigh-in, 
when he stripped off toe 
sweatshirt with “XXL: Prop- 
erty of Allah” printed across 
the chest and stood on the 

scales in white briefe and 
socks, staring impassively 
across toe room, over toe 
heads of the hucksters and 
hangers-on. 

“Oooooo, LOOKATTHAT!” 
A squeal worthy cCLittle 
Richard cut through the 
babble. Don King, his eyes and 
braces popping, his hair 
standing on end, had grabbed 
the microphone as Tyson 
sfiently displayed his impres- 
sively firm musculature, the 
now-famous tattoos of Mao 
Tse-Tuhg and Arthur Ashe 
visible an each bicep. King 
& off into his trademark 
riff, part-medicine show, part- 
Pentecostal church, unstoppa- 
ble, hilarious, ludicrous, 
impervious to decorum or 
synt ax or truth. 

‘Oooooo! See Tyson there! 
Cut in stone! Cut in STONE! 
Adonis! Oooooo! That s awe- 
some Mike Tyson! Vintage 
Mike Tyson! Better than he 
ever was before! Oooooo! I get 
to chairin ' and tremblin’ just 
to see it! Ohhh, it’s a moment 
of joy in the boxing world! 
Tyson Is ready! Timed like a 
Stradivarius violin! Ready to 
play! It’s fight time! Here In 
Philly! The city of brotherly 
and sisterly love! It’s gonna be 
a great evening of boring! On 
Fox TV. the place to be! 
Bringing it to you in exciting 
drama and giving you infor- 
mation that you DESERVE 
TO KNOW objectively and 
fairly and impar tially! We’re 
gonna watch Mike Tyson take 
on Buster Mathis and illmni- 
nate the world with the explo- 
sive punch again! The 
Presumption of Innocence! 

And we have some T-shirts 
that’s gonna be great memora- 
bilia! There's only a limited 


amount and we want you all to 
go out and get one! There ain’t 
that many so you’d better get 
yours because they'd be cryin 
for 'em later on! Oooooo! The 
Presumption of Innocence! 
YESSSS!” 

Curiously, the innocence in 
question is not Tyson's but 
King’s, This fight originally 
scheduled for Las Vegas in 
November, was switched to 
Atlantic City after Tyson 
broke toe thumb ofhis right 
hand. The reason it is now tak- 
ing place in a Philadelphia 
arena rather than a boardwalk 
casino is that the New Jersey 
Gambling Commission would 
not license King to promote 
the figirt, given that he is 
awaiting retrial In New York 
on an insurance fraud charge. 

Philadelphia, an old-fash- 
ioned fight town, welcomed 
the chance to hold its first big 
night of boxing in many years, 
although its citizens have 
been less easily persuaded. A 
scepticism bred of the mem- 
ory ofTyson's first comeback 
fight his farcical 89-second 
demolition of the unknown 
Peter McNeeley in Vegas last 
August has combined with 
pre-Christmas economic 
imperatives to ensure that no 
more than half of the Spec- 
trum's 18,000 seats, priced 
from $50 to $500, will be 
occupied tonight. 

Once this became dear. 

King used the slack to improve 
his image by giving 2,000 tick- 
ets away to toe disabled and 
underprivileged. He is also 
giving 1,000 turkeys away to 
poor families, although the 
opinion among PhUly’s boxing 
fans is that the biggest turkey 
of all will be the fight 
Murdoch’s Fox TV network 
is paying $5 million to screen 
it, against the $25 million 
received for toe McNeeley 
bout King accepted the finan- 
cial penalty because Tyson, on 
the tortuous route back to 

r eria f min g the unit i <t pi flyd 
heavyweight championship of 
the world, simply needs the 
action. “Money is not our goal 
here,” King proclaimed. "Our 
goal is preparation" The real 
money, of course, will come 
later. Anyway, $5 million— 
or whatever is leftforTyson 
after expenses, and after his 
handlers have taken their cut 
— is not too shabby a recom- 
pense, given the apparent 
scale of the task. 

“What we need is that 
round, or two rounds or three 
rounds, whichever it may he,” 
King continued, and most 
observers believe that a single 
round will be enough to see off 
Mathis, the 25-year-old son of 
a man who once went toe 
distance with Ali. “Buster 
Mathis has the opportunity to 
capture lightning in a jug and 
to make history,'’ King said, 
but Mathis’s unbeaten record 


has not been enough to save 
him from a scorn that was 
intensified when he bashftilly 
refused to take his shirt off at 
the weigh-in, giving the firm 
impression that he had some- 
thing flabby to hide. 

The one thing Mathis can't 
possibly be is as bad as people 
say he is. Nevertheless, only a 
unique vulnerability to boxers 
c al led Buster could jeopardise 
Tyson’s chances tonight, and 
thereby hinder King’s gradual 
resumption of control of toe 
heavyweight division. This is 


a resource so infln itely lucra- 
tive, thanks to the interest of 
casinos and TV. that it must 
be like winning the lottery 
every week. 

The former boss of the 
Cleveland numbers racket is a 
man who likes to give toe 
impression of conducting his 
business through a loud- 
hailer. It’s a brilliant trick. 
While people are laughing at 
King, at toe bluster and toe 
absurd locutions, at toe 
mangling of Shakespeare and 
the Bible and the entire 


history of world, the real busi- 
ness is being done in whis- 
pers. Which, as much as 
reasons ofhis self-esteem, is 
why he is followed every- 
where by two silent black- 
clad men big enough to block 
out the light in a hotel atrium. 

When Tyson lost his crown 
and then went to jail. King lost 
Ms grip on toe division. Two 
years ago, he was finished. 
“Zero,” he said. “Out of 
business.*' Now he either pro- 
motes or co-promotes toe 

Continued on page 15 
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The real 

Europe 

debate 


T HE MADRID SUMMIT agreed yes- 
terday with Confucius. Rectifying 
the name is an absolute must for 
the sage who seeks to practise good gov- 
ernment. It is no idle exercise reaching 
agreement upon the correct name for the 
single currency of the future. Choosing 
the right term, the Master would have 
said, means that the actual coin is more 
likely to get into our pockets. The Euro it 
is. That’s OK. then. 

John Major was right to complain 
that there is a touch of Alice in Wonder- 
land about the proceedings in Madrid 
but it goes rather further than the name 
which, in a dynamic aside, he called “un- 
inspiring”. Will future historians look 
back on Madrid as the moment when the 
locomotive of European monetary unity 
opened the throttle, not to halt again 
until it reached the terminus, or will 
they note with mild amusement how it 
ground to a halt at the next red light? 
The decision to head down this track, we 
should remember, was taken on both 
political and economic grounds — a 
strength if they continue to be of equal 
weight but not if they get out of balance. 


Without challenging monetary union as 
a goal, the EU heads of state might have 
permitted themselves a quiet and ration- 
al discussion as to whether a critical 
mass of their number would exist in time 
to launch the transition on January 1, 
1999.' Instead, they confirmed the date, 
allowing Spain to cl aim “a triumph for 
the EU", but deferred discussion as to 
who. if anyone, will be ready for it It is 
no secret that officials fear the conse- 
quences of any formal delay. This, it is 
said, could sap the project's credibility 
and weaken, the resolve of member states 
to meet the criteria in time. Yet the real 
argument against hesitation, as every- 
one knows, stems from the perceived 
need for a European political order 
which binds and is built around Ger- 
many and (less certainly) France. Here 
the arguments go far beyond the modest 
concerns of the average pro-European 
Guardian reader who filled in our recent 
questionnaire. They are enthusiastic for 
more practical reasons. How pleasant 
not to have to change pounds into Cranes 
into lira and back again! Or, less self- 
interestedly, they see a single currency 
as likely to end speculation and ease the 
task of business. These days very few 
passengers on the Eurobus take seri- 
ously the proposition that there is an 
unavoidable choice between a German 
Europe and a European Germany. The 
residual image of a potentially domineer- 
ing state has faded, interestingly, just 
when a united Germany has begun to 
acquired the territorial and economic 
power to dominate if not domineer. 

Though the Maastricht treaty was 
not concluded until after German reuni- 


fication, a good deal of the motivation 
still stemmed from the earlier perspec- 
tive of a smaller "Europe". The conti- 
nent is now dramatically different it has 
become a larger unity, but at the Mmc 
time more diverse, creating an entirely 
new pressure for rbroadening — which 
will be on Madrid’s agenda today. There 
is a whole range of new problems span- 
ning this larger Europe to which it can 
be argued that the Maastricht project 
may be tangential It is not just an acci- 
dent of timing which has elevated three 
European stories this week high above 
the Madrid summit in the perceptions of 
most news editors — and most readers. 
The popular challenge to a French eco- 
nomic policy not unconnected with the 
monetarist agenda... the problematic 
patching up of Bosnia. . . the total leap 
into Russia’s electoral unknown. 

These substantial issues do not of 
course entitle us to downsize automati- 
cally the EU project, but they do require 
those arguing for it not to pretend that 
the debate is over. Nor is it enough for 
Kenneth. Clarke to deliver a British 
shrug to the effect that, it is probably 
going to happen- while secretly hoping it 
won't There is an argument in favour 
but, as our European editor, recently 
reminded us, it is an argument based on 
“the cause of a united, democratic and 
regionally decentralised Europe which 
enshrines common citizenship and dem- 
ocratic rights”. If the EU leaders in Ma- 
drid and after could rephrase their con- 
cerns in these terms, then the top deck of 
the Eurobus might see a livelier debate. 
It is about huge questions of Europe’s 
future, not about the Euro in our pocket. 



the digits 


\ /V/ELCOME to the new age of digital 
V V television in which dozens — and 
eventually over 500 — new channels will 
transmft programmes with cinema-style 
definition and CD-quality sound. Yester- 
day the Heritage Secretary Virginia Bo- 
tomley did something that eluded her at 
tiie health department: she published a 
blueprint for the future without upset- 
ting any -of the players involved. When 
politicians do -that it generally forboties 
an unworkable compromise. This time, 
the Government may well have achieved 
the right balance between the permis- 
siveness needed to enable international 
firms to grow mid the need for domestic 
restrictions to prevent monopoly 
situations. 

Make no mistake, this Is. a very im- 
portant bill. Britain has a chance to be a 
world leader in the exploitation of digital 
television, just as we are in cable televi- 
sion and mobile phones. But with cable 
television, the Government used compe- 
tition law to create a market which has 
been developed by overseas (mainly 
American) companies. With digital tele- 
vision there are a number of domestic 
corporations — including the' BBC and 
the independent television companies — 
which could seize the opportunity to ex- 
pand into world media companies. But 
will they muff it? Since the first round of 
liberalisation, both Granada and Carlton 
have expanded their domestic power 


bases through take-overs, but there is 
scant sign of them developing into inter- 
national companies (except in hotels). . 

This time the: BBC is delighted to get 
a whole “multiplex" enabling it to run 
up to six digital channels including Pay- 
TV through its commercial arm, BBC 
World Wide. The independent companies, 
are happy that the two-licence limit has 
been dropped in favour of a m a x i mum 
audience share of 15 per cent enabling 
more regional television companies to be 
taken over. For all Channel Four’s 
moans, it must be secretly, pleased that 
the Government will revise the levy it 
pays to independent companies enabling 
it to keep more of its own ; revenue; 
Rupert Murdoch’s News International 
was content because there were no curbs, 
in its known areas of expansion, - while 
plans to establish a ceiling on total mar- 
ket share have been put on the back- 
burner. The Government has also -- par- 
tially — bitten the bullet of setting a 
timescale for a decision on ending ana : 
logue transmissions. 

- - -But is these any demand out there 
for what is only a qualitative improv- 
ment on what we receive now? The cost 
of digital decoders could be £500 at first 
though it is expected as with mobile 
phones — that ways will be found to sub- 
sidise them. If British companies rise to 
the challenge then it could provide lots of 
new business, not just in Britain, but in' 
the rest of the world, as the ripples of the 
digital revolution spread. Recent experi- 
ence wiakes it doubtful that indigenous . 
companies will rise to the occasion. But 
this time, at least, they can’t say the Gov- 
ernment didn’t try to help. 



Keep the monsters in their box 


The West is ina 
perpetual state of 
panic over the 
‘wrong 9 people 
getting elected, 
says MARTIN 
WOOLLACOTT. 
Illustration by 
PETER TILL 


O N the map of 
democracy the 
words “Here Be 
Monsters” are 
inscribed in more 
and more places. These days 
we are less concerned about 
democracy being cut offby 
coup or rebellion than about 
the two-headed calves and 
other deformed creatures to 
which it threatens to give birth 
by the normal processes of the 
ballot box. 

In almost every country 
there are parties whose victory 
in elections is regarded as both 
possible and disastrous. Polls 
have become fever charts, 
studied to see whether Islamic 

f undamentalism , Fl emish fas - 
cism. resurgent communism, 
or Hindu chauvinism is about 
to carry off the patient This 
weekend we will be hanging 
on the results of the Russian 
parlimentary election, hoping 
that the expected communist 
success will not be too great or 
tbatthere will be compensa- 
tion in the form of a collapse in 
support for last year's top 
nutter. Zhirinovsky. Hardly a 
month goes by without an elec- 
tion where the principal con- 
cern is not that voters might be 
intimidated but that the people 
might freely elect under 
impeccable democratic condi- 
tions, the “wrong" party. 

The amount of time and 
effort sprat by western 
nations, far from immune 
themselves to such tendencies, 
in trying to prevent the 
“wrong" people getting into 
power is well illustrated by the 
European Parliament's deci- 
sion this week to approve the 
customs union with Turkey. 
Basically, we want to bribe the 
Turks into not voting for 
Rpfah, the Islamist party, in 
this month's elections. The 
vote went through in spite of 
the foot that the Turks have 
foundno solution to their 
Kurdish problem other than 
military suppression. 

Europe's capacity to influence 
Ankara's policy on the Kurds 
win probably now diminish. In 
effect, we decided keeping Re- 
fah out was more important 
than what is happening to the 
Kurds. 

The combination of eco- 



nomic aid. often as a prelimi- 
nary to pulling a country into a 
foil relationship with the 
world economy, and a readi- 
ness to look the other way at 
the bloody bashing of insur- 
gents is a typical one. It is seen, 
too, in the case of Russia, with 
Cbechenia. The trouble with 
this model is that it does not 
seem to work. The lesson of 
Russia is that. In spite of 
repeated good intentions, the 
West never puts together more 
than a modicum of aid, and 

that In any case joining the 

world economy is a disruptive 
process that produces danger- 
ous politics. The losers in eco- 
nomic change, the argument 
goes, then vote for dangerous 
parties. But this is not satisfac- 
tory either, leading as it does 


to the not much more effective 
idea that if the losers can be 
identified and compensated, 
then that will prevent the 
worst outcomes. The conclu- 
sion must be that economic 
and militar y Instruments on 
their own are poor tools in try- 
ing to shape democracies. 

Everything suggests that 
those who vote for the "wrong” 
parties are men and women in 
search of meaning. They are 
not immune to economic 
inducements or military coer- 
cion, but they go elsewhere 
politically when the main- 
stream system loses its magic 
and its capacity to include all 
of the population in its endeav- 
ours. One Russian commenta- 
tor, trying to explain the 
behaviour of the voters, spoke 


of the need for "myth" in poli- 
tics. It can be argued that the 
trouble with democratic poli- 
tics as they are now is mainly 
that they have shrunk. The 
bureaucracy, the political ■ 
class , and the militar y and 
security institutions tend to 
become a corporate group 
offering and buying services 
and bidding, at elections, for 
contract renewal. They trade 
in the market place like other 
“players". 

The state in the process loses 
its mystical qualities and 
established political parties 
lose their grand colours. In 
some countries government is 
on the way to privatising itself. 
In others, it may never have 
achieved a universal status. 
But, whatever the particular 


detail, when government is 
just an "interest" people will 
be attracted to dramatic alter- 
natives that emphasise the 
wholeness of peoples and reli- 
gions, and their historic 
missions. How much falsity, 
nonsense, and hatred erf others 
can dwell in this dimension we 
have reason to know. This does 
not alter the fact that the pro- 
cess begins with an inade- 
quacy in existing govenunent 
and existing parties. It is also 
true that the process is not eas- 
ily influenced by money or by 
force unless they are part of a 
larger resurgence. 

Wherever government is 
shrinking because a country 
has embraced the recipes of 
economic liberalisation — dis- 
mantling protection, privatis- 


ing state enterprises, cutting 
government expenditure — the 
alternatives that spring up 
almost always have a anti-for- 
eign edge. In India, for 
instance, the rise cf the Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party toa point 
where it has a theoretical 
chance of power after general 
elections next spring coincides 
almost exactly with the period 
of liberalisation. It is a party 

which has derived its strength 
from championing Hindu In- 
dia and from an anti-Muslim 
and an anti-foreign line. Stu- 
dents cf the Indian political 
scene see the BJP is a fraud in 
at least two senses. It is not as 
anti-foreign as it pretends and, 
if it ever took power nation- 
ally, they speculate, it would be 
as welcoming to foreign multi- 
nationals as the Congress 
Party. And, secondly, its 
Hindu India line is suspect 
because of its commitment to 
the upper castes. 

Perhaps the point is not that 
many alternative political par- 
ties in many countries are 
frauds but that they get their 
energy from the shrinkage of 
government, from govern- 
ment's loss of reach, responsi- 
bility, and passion. There are 
many causes for this, and 
every case is different But the 
liberalisation process is exact- 
ly the wrongrecipe for democ- 
racies that want to avoid being 
taken fora ride by dangerous 
parties. It compounds other 
difficulties. It makes govern- 
ments mean, and anxious to 
shed tasks rather than to take 
them up. And when such gov- 
ernments do intervene they 
either come with fistfuls of 
money or the gun. The old 
western democracies, them- 
selves suffering from the same 
processes, tend in their 
attempts to help to make the 
sa m e mistake, backing up the 
money and guns, or both. 

It is hard to avoid the conclu- 
sion that the wrong package of 
remedies is being offered 
around the globe. The project 
that liberalisation offers is not 
an exciting one for ordinary 
people. The economic rewards 
are problematic, and un- 
equally distributed. The social 
costs can be high. That does 
not mean the rewards are not 
desired. But this is not enough 
to fill tbe sails of the ship of 
politics. Aspirations to supple- 
ment government with "gover- 
nance”, defined as the benefi- 
cial mangemen t of society by a 
whole range of other institu- 
tions, are worthy but diffuse. 
Tbe reduction In government's 
range and its sour relationship 
with people gives alternative 
parties, with their often fraud- 
ulent but grander visions, the 
space in which to grow. The 
democratic crisis that has us 
nailhiting at every other 
election is unlikely to be solved 
until this simple fact is 
grasped. 


Yobs in hi 
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Rattling 
the bars 



Ian Aitken 


O NE of the lesser 

inconveniences of 
events like Wednes- 
day night’s riot and 
looting in Brixton is that it re- 
starts the tedious dispute 
between the hard right and 
the starry-eyed leftover 
whether such things should 
be blamed on the inherent 
criminal badness of the perpe- 
trators or on tiie social condi- 
tions in which they exist. 

Indeed, we were already 
beginning just such a debate 
after the dreadfril murder of 
headmaster Philip Lawrence 
outside his own school last 
week. Unfortunately, the argu- 
ment is completely pointless, 
sheds no light on such appall- 
ing events, and provides no 
help in preventing their 
repitition. 

True, New Labour's Jack 
Straw shows signs of switch- 
ing sides in the debate, in a 
determined effort to prevent 
his party from being labelled 
as anti-police or pro-hooligan. 
But it was left to the Daily 
Telegraph, now more right- 
wing than ever under its new 
editor, to put the anti-hooligan 
case in all its Blimpish 
splendour. 

Yesterday it congratulated 
everyone involved on the fact 
that that no one had so far 
suggested that the problem 
could be solved by a massive 
injection of cash into the 
inner-cities. Under the head- 
line "It was just criminal", it 
declared that thuggery bad 
taken over, and that civil soci- 
ety was giving way to a 
“rights- based culture” 
expressed In soaring crime. 

But the argument really 
stems from a confusion — 
deliberate in some cases, 
accidental in others — be- 
tween punishment and pre- 
vention. No one who thinks 
about the matter clearly could 
claim that Wedesday’s looters 
were anything but bad, or 
deny that they deserved 
punishment 

But equally obviously, thug- 
gery and the other things 


which haunt the minds of 
Telegraph lea de rwriters hap- 
pen more often in deprived 
areas than in affluent sub- 
urbs. Not all unemployed 
youngsters turn to crime, it is 
true, but a significant percent- 
age do. Ergo, the number of 
hooligans is directly linked to 
the numbers out of work: 

So it follows that reducing 
the number of unemployed 
young men on our streets will 
reduce the amount of thug- 
gery. This does not mean that 
we shouldn’t fling looters into 
jail when we catch them. But 
it does mean that in the long 
run, improved social condi- 
tions are a more effective way 
of cutting street crime. 


□ ANOTHER unfortunate 
spin-off from this kind of de- 
bate arises from tbe ghastly 
case of Philip Lawrence. Mr 
Lawrence was a genuine hero, 
and also a very fine school- 
master. But a real problem 
was raised by some of the 
praise which this attracted. 

There seems to be no doubt 
that his fair but firm approach 
to r unning his school sharply 
improved its academic perfor- 
mance. There was much admi- 
ration for his carefully 
thought-out methods, espe: 
cially after the publication of 
the moving interview which 
he gave to a local journalist on 
the very day ofhis death. * 

But one part of Mr Law- 
rence’s method was to expell 
troublesome pupils. Hie told 
his interviewer that he had 
expelled 60 children in the 
space of three years. This, be 
conceded, had established a 
record among local 
headmasters, 

No doubt it was effective, 
and also was the rliftit thing to 
do from the point of view his 
own school But one cant help 
wondering what happened to 
the 60 pupils he dismissed, and 
what happened to the 
academic standards of the 
schools which eventually took 
them in. For they must have 
gone somewhere. 


□ It must he deeply disap- 
pointing for sightseers who 
throng the pavements outside 
the Mother of Parliaments, 
even in winter, to find that the 
entire area looks like a ' 
spectacular bomb site because 
of the rebuilding of Westmin- 
ster tube station opposite Big 
Ben, which has been turned 
into a huge hole in the ground. 

But at least German visitors 
can experience a modest surge 
of national pride. A sign hang- 
ing over the whole enterprise 
bears the single word 
"Krupps”. Not since the war- 
time years have Messrs Krupp 
had. well, such an impact on 
the streets of London. 


Smallweed 



I THENK I may have dis- 
covered what's wrong 
with the European 
Union. {Apart, that is, from 
inventions like EMU, which 
as well as reducing France 
to its present chaos may 
have helped to propel the 


frightening Austrian politi- 
cian Jorg Haider into a posi- 
tion of dangerously power- 
ful influence.) Tbe clue is 
contained in a Time maga- 
zine report throwing doubts 
on the authenticity of the 
Book of Exodus. According 
to recent analysis, it's, in 
essence, a political fabrica- 
tion designed to unite the 
disparate tribes of Canaan 
through a falsified heroic 
past. 

Such techniques have 
continued through the cen- 
turies. Some of our own are 
documented in a book called 
The Invention of Tradition, 
by Eric Hobsbawm and Ter- 
ence Ranger, which shows, 
fbr example, that the an- 
cient tradition of Highland- 
ers clad in kilts, and fecund 
in dirks and sporrans, owes 
more to Victorian romanti- 
cism than to Caledonian 
history. Given that so many 
in Europe, and especially 
here, stubbornly refuse to 
sublimate national alle- 


giance to a greater Euro- 
pean loyalty, what the Euro- 
phlles should be trying to 
establish is that Europe was 
always One, and that pres- 
ent national divisions area 
mere aberration. Though a 
Euro-sceptic myself, Z could 
be tempted by an offer of 
lavish funding from some 
federalist clique to prepare 
a series of monographs on 
such themes as: Athelstan - 
King of the Belgians; or, The 
Role of Louis XXth in the 
Rehabilitation ofLuton FC. 


I T HAS BEEN around fora 
while, but with the des- 
patch of American forces 
to shore up the Bosnian 
settlement, the expression 
"mission creep". Small- 
weed predicts, will now be- 
come inescapable, the stuff 
of fashion pages, football 
reports and Late-night tele- 
vision chats about youth 
culture. The concept —that 
a militar y undertaking will 
break the bounds pre- 


scribed for it — is as old as 
warfare itself: one instantly 
thinks, for instance, of the 
disastrous campaign in Bo- 
hemia in 1741-3 which 
helped convince the Mar- 
quis of Vauvenargues to 
give np the military life. 

The first use of the term I 
can trace in this country oc- 


“Mission creep” 

Number of times in UK press 
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curred In the Herald. Glas- 
gow, in August 1993 in the 
context of US involvement 
in Somalia. But its use has 
escalated over the past 
three months on a scale 
which warrants that occa- 
sional treat, a Smallweed 
graphic, (please note the 
December figure is provi- 
sional: on the basis of three 
references so far, and allow- 
ing for a dip at Christmas, I 
assume a total of five men- 
tions this month.) 

In the Commons last 
week, a Conservative MP 
eager to flatter Michael 
Portillo (a common condi- 
tion this, on the Tory back 
benches, which Smallweed 
will in future describe as 
"submission creep") sug- 
gested the term was Portil- 
lo’s own invention. But with 
characteristic modesty, he 
disclaimed It, saying it 
seemed to have come from 
America. It simply seems to 
have seeped here: trans- 
mission creep, I suppose. 


T HE RECENT spectacu- 
lar gaffe by the Dally 
Telegraph, which 
printed a speech by Lord 
Mackay which he hadn't ac- 
tually made, could hardly 
have come at a more embar- 
rassing moment, since 
efforts were under way to 
repair the long estrange- 
ment between Conrad 
Black's empire (the Daily 
and Sunday Telegraph and 
Spectator) and John Major, 

c alTniriflHw g in a u nmnitt 
meeting at Chequers which 
the three Black editors — 
Charles Moore, Dominic 
Lawson and Frank Johnson 
— attended. One possible 
fruit of the process has been 
the appointment as Specta- 
tor political columnist of 
Major’s biographer, who 
went into the heart-rending 
days of November 1990 
(when tiie lady was toppled) 
as a leadingThatcher sub- 
mission-creeper, and came 
out In much the same pos- 
ture before John Major. 


Less encouragingly for 
Major, however. Sue Doug- 
las, new editor of the previ- 
ously Major-loyal Sunday 
Express, has recruited the 
young and bumptious That- 
cherite historian, Andrew 
Roberts, a close friend of the 
equally rightwing acada- 
mic Niall Ferguson (Doug- 
las’s husband) as comment 
editor. Pieces entitled: 
"John Major, the 2 1st cen- 
tury Churchill", or “The 
Man who's put the Great 
back in Great Britain" 
should not be expected. 


T HE LABOUR PARTY 
will be interviewing on 
Monday for the post of 
director of policy . The Job is 
likely to go to Matthew 
Taylor. 

Apedant writes: This cannot 
be so. Matthew Taylor is a 
Liberal Democrat MP. 
Smallweed wearily ripostes: Is 
that necessarily a bar in 
today’s Labour Party? . . • 
Still, since you choose to 


question my veracity, let 
me make it clear that this is 
a different Matthew Taylor, 
the son ofProfessor Laurie. 
Some people involved in the 

selection think thejob 
should have gone to Hilary . 
Benn, who’s also the son of 
somebody famous. He came 
especially well through the 
weeding-out process. But 
Other Factors outweighed 
that (spindoctorese fbr 
Blair doesn’t want him). 


T he dropping of the 
England fast bowlers 
Malcolm and Fraser . 
for the third test against 
South Africa may well have 
made cricketing history. 
I^t Smallweed be the first 
to ad vance the claim that 
this is the first time ever 
when a cricketing nation 
has dropped two fast 
bowlers whose names, 
when laid end to end, snp? 
ply the name of the former 
prime minister of another 
cricketing country. 
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The fast track 
to forgiving 


OTHER LIVES IS 



Sarah Maitland 


I T MUST he unusual for a 
feminist to have some eut 
sympathy wi th the coi^er- 

Chief Rabbi. Nonetheless 
«Jrd Jakobovits. in a Daily 
Mail pleee this week "Why we 
should damn this disastrous 
urge to forgive ", managed to 
wm my agreement — briefly 


will suffer because of the 
benefits that Mrs Lawrence 
will, very properly, draw, and 
because of the cost of police 
hours and renewed security 
systems in schools. The citi- 
zen will suffer because people 
will be less willing to be teach- 
ers: we all have an interest in 
children’s best education. 

But beyond that, we are all 
victims of violence because we 
are social beings — we are 
diminished by acts of murder, 
barbarity and inhumanity 
wherever and whoever com- 
mits such deeds. Inextricably 
bound together, socially con- 
structed as persons, we are all 
both creators and victims of 
our own social violence: we 
need both to forgive and be 
forgiven. Dare I risk “Send 
not to ask for whom the bell 



That one? This one? mmmmm . . . ALEX DUVAL SMITH on 
why truffles in France are becoming even harder to find 
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the habit of tolls, it tolls for thee" here? 


dish mg out quick forgi ven- 
esses to those who have hurt 
someone else. This is an Issue 
which recently has concerned 
feminists too, particularly 
Christian feminists, because 
there is a history of women 
being asked, even required, to 
forgive male violence — par- 
ticularly in marriage. If 
women fail to do so, they’re 
disc m powered and made to 
feel guilty while the forgive- 
ness is dished out without fur- 
ther reference to them: “I for- 
give my daughter’s rapist*’ 
Well, thank you. Daddy. 

There is a theological argu- 
ment biblically based, for ques- 
tioning whether forgiveness 
can work, can have any mean- 
ing, without prior repentance. 
Repentance carries with it 
some attempt at ‘‘reparation’’, 

1 including accepting any legal 
consequences of an act) and a 
commitment not to repeat the 
offence. However my inrHni 
sympathy evaporated when I 
studied the arguments put for- 
ward by Lord Jakobovits. In the 
first place he implies a very 
simple divide between those 
who forgive and those who are 
forgiven: we, the virtuous, 
should stop forgiving them, the 
vicious. In making this spuri- 
ous division he equates sin and 
law, which is highly dubious. 
Not everything that is illegal Is 
sinful and vice versa- We all 
need forgiveness. 

Then he fails to look at the 
possibility that forgiving may 
be empowering to the .“vic- 
tims". Forgiveness is an 
action that they can choose to 
take in relation to the person 
who h3s deprived them of 
choice. (This of course only 
works if the victim is not un- 
fairly pressured to forgive, 
nor psychologically punished 
for failing to do so.) Because to 
forgive is to act — and is also 
to acknowledge that some- 
thing has happened requiring 
forgiveness — forgiveness 
addresses the reality of the of- 
fence. My own experience of 
being forgiven, along with my 
experience of forgiving (my • 
children, especially) is that 
the sense of joy and relief at 
being re-incorporated into a 
community is the most power- 
ful deterrent I know. 

But I am far more alarmed 
by Lord Jakobovits’s sugges- 
tion that “only" the victim 
suffers from an offence; that 
we live in a dreary isolation, 
so that no one is really hurt by 
a murder except the murdered 
person. It seems to me that at 
the very least the widow of the 
London headmaster fatally 
stabbed last week and her 
children have something to 
forgive — so, too, do the pupils 
and staff at the school who 
were exposed to a barbarity, 
who have last an apparently 
much loved headmaster, and 
whose free coining and goings 
on the street will now be 
restricted by fear. Their 
parents and friends have suf- 
fered too, and will suffer from 
the fears and traumas that 

will afflict their loved ones. 
Come to that the taxpayer 


This is very important; it Is. 
or should be. the basis of law. 

In this country we make a 
clear division between crimi- 
nal and civil law; on the 
grounds that murder (for 
instance) is the concern of us 
all. whereas the height of my 
neighbour’s hedge is between 
my neighbour and me. It is not 
Mrs Lawrence's (or any other 
direct sufferer's) job to decide 
whether or not she will pur- 
sue her husband's killers. It is 
our job because — without di- 
minishing her personal grief 
—we are all offended against. 

I was shown recently a pro- , 
posed code of practice in rela- I 
tion to sexual assault and I 
harassment drawn up by a co- 


I F THE black truffle was a 
furry animal, celebrities 
would be telling us not to 
wear it and David Atten- 
borough would stake it out 
in the mating season. Ecolo- 
gists would blame modem 
fanning methods and travel- 
lers would block the earth 
movers building the A2D mo- 
torway from Paris to Tou- 
louse. But the prized fungus, 
which thrives two inches be- 
low ground in south-west- 
France and eventually ends 
up in Harrods' food halls, de- 
fies all human logic. “Its mys- 
teries are as great as those of 
the church,” says Guy Cu- 
baynas. aged 52. 

On frosty mornings be- 
tween December and March. 
Mr Cubaynes takes his pig for 
a walk in the oak orchards he 
farms in the Quercy region. 


educational tertiary college. It ] The pig grunts and its tail 


began with the clear state- 
ment that sexual harassment 
erf anyone was an offence 
against the college itself — the 
individual complainant was 
simply a “good citizen” pre- 
pared to be a witness. The en- 


tire college community had an potatoes. 


spins with excitement as its 
nose plows through the thick 
autumn leaves in search of the 
elusive tuber melanosporum. 
If the pig finds one, Mr Cu- 
baynes rewards it with a hand- 
ful of maize or cold boiled 


interest in the safety and well- 
being of each of its members. 
The basis of the code was that, 
internally, harassment was 
going to be treated as a crimi- 
nal rather than a civil offence. 
The benefits of such an ap- 
proach are obvious. . 


But as he whispers encour- 
agement to his 150-kilo work- 
mate, he Is not sure whether 
there is much future in hunt- 
ing the “black diamond” 
which looks like a lump of coal 
but enriched his father and 
grandfather and many others. 


This 

little 

piggy 

went 

to 

mark it 


I think that the former Chief At smart food shops around 
Rabbi is in trouble if he wants the world, prices start at £1,300 


to argue that in the case of Mr 
Lawrence's m urder forgive- 
ness is God’s alone; because 
then so is judgment and ven- 
geance. And to a society . 
where so many do not believe 
in his God (or mine, or anyone 
else's) there Will then be no 
basis for any law staff.- 


T HE primary function of 
the law is not to punish 
(or even prosecute) 
criminals. It is not to 
make us good. It is to protect 
and enable citizens. Because 
of our interrelatedness this 
requires a constant fine tun- 
I ing between individual rights 
and communal self-conscious- 
ness. This is why, incidently, 
it is very good news that the 
Spanner Case defendants 
have been allowed to appeal to 
the European Court We need 
to ask ourselves whether or 
not we are collectively dimin- 
ished or corrupted by an activ- 
ity involving mutual consent 
we would not even have heard 
afifthelawhadnot 
intervened. . 

This is a very practical mat- 
ter really; it is not about mo- 
rality and theology. It is about 
protection. Some people be- 
lieve that a sterner law dis- 
courages violent crime; others 
believe that vengeance and 
punishment increases the vio- 
lence loose, as it were, In any 
community (this group, J 
should say, includes me and 
we do have some evidence in 
the case of smaller conmmni- ' 
ties —households, schools 
and workplaces — that we are 
right). Whichever of these po- 
sitions Is most effective 
should be the one that the law 
follows. Personal morality is, 
of course, a different matter. 


a kilogramme. 

“I have four sons and I can’t 
see any of them taking over 
from me,’’ he says. “This is an 
old man’s profession. It takes • 
15 years for the roots of an oak 
tree to attract truffles. To 
young people these days, that 
is too long to wait” Mr Cu- 
baynes remembers a time 
when, on truffling days, you 
got back long before nightfall 
because you could not carry 
anymore of the hard, rough 
lumps. “Now you go out and 
you just don’t know if you will 
find anything, ” he says. 

Five kilometres away, in 
the limestone village of Lal- 
benque, talk in the Auberge 
du Lion d’Qr is as animated as 
in a City dealing room. But the 
traders here are mostly over 
60 and wear heavy anoraks 
and flat caps. Each carries a 
dainty basket in his great 
1 rough hand. It contains the 
week's harvest wrapped in a 
white napkin. The other hand, 
is wrapped around a glass of 
milky-Iooking pastis. 

“We're expecting an aver- 
age season," says Jacques La- 
garrlgue. jealously guarding 
the half kilo of tniffles he has 
brought to sell when the Tues- 
day market begins at 2 -30pm 
in the street outside the Lion 
d’Or. Guy Gazes, who has 250 
grammes toseff Is more cagey 
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One man and his pig. . .Guy Cubaynes and 
workmate set out in search of the elusi ve 
truffle; top, haggling under way during a 
transaction in the market at Lalbenque 

PHOTOGRAPHS: PATRICK DEREWIANY 
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or not That means the truffles 
don't have time to leave their 
seed, or whatever it is they 
I leave in the ground. Fm for 
pigs.” she says. 

Among the 800 people in 
I Lalbenque, Mrs Delon, aged 
67, is the only trufficultrUx 
anyone can think of . But her 
opinions are respected by the 
tnjfficutteurs. “The last Tufis- 
i day in November always used 
to be the day you bought your 
pig. This year, as every year, 
that is when I bought mine. 
But other people were selling 
their truffles. No truffles 
should! be sold until the season 
officially begins on the first 
Tuesday to December,” she 
tells the old chaps. 

In the Rue du MarchS de 


about the prospects: It will be a j TrufTes. planks of wood have 


fortnight before we can telL" 
For a moment, Marthe De- 
lon, the elderly waitress, takes 
the friendly toothless grin off 
her face: “You start tru&Ung 
too early. The truffles are no 
good until well into December 
or January. More and more 
people are using dogs to hunt 
out the truffles; dogs pick up 
anything, whether it is ready 


been laid out on tressles. Each 
former places his basket on 
the improvised table and 
stands over it as potential buy- 
ers — who include restaura- 
teurs and canning company 
agents — sniff the truffles. 

A good specimen is solid 
and smells strongly of earth, 
fungus and something resem- 
bling horse manure. At the 


height of the season, in mid 
January, the smell is so strong 
it pervades the street 

Scraps of paper are ex- 
changed, stating weight and 
agreed price. By 2.45pm, 
everyone has disappeared. 

"No money is exchanged on 
the market,” says Commander 
Bruno Poisson of the local 
Gendarmerie, who is lending a 
watchful eye. 

Up the hiff behind the 
church, Mr Cazes and Mr La- 
I garrigue are doing a deal with 
Rene Constant who has 
. bought their produce for a 
canning company. He weighs 
each batch of truffles and pay- 1 
mentis made in cash: 1,700 1 

francs (£220) a kilo. Other truf- J 
ficulteurs are striking deals | 
behind the post office. 

Back at the Lion d’Or — 
whose special Ity is omelette 
with sliced fresh truffles — - 
heads are shaking. “It is not a 
very encouraging start Last 
winter prices got up to 3,000 
francs (£380) a kilo," says Hu- 
bert Cavalie, president of the 
local tnjfficuUeurs’ union. 

Worried drinkers cast their 
minds back; "Twenty years 


ago you saw markets at which 
two tonnes of truffles were 
sold on a Tuesday,” says one. 

Lalbenque is in decline and 
for all the talk of the melano- 
sporum being the best truffle 
in the world, no one has yet 
managed to explain why the 
Lot department produced 55 
tonnes in 1958 but could only 
eke out 9 tonnes last year. The 
leanest years on record coin- 
cide with hot summers —like 
1976 and 1983 —so the pros- 
pects for this winter are not 
good. On the other hand, the 
recent cold weather and snow 
might make a difference. 

Mr Cavalie believes the A20 
motorway — which will pass 5 
kilometres from Lalbenque 
when completed at the end of 
1996 — will sound the final 
death knelL “Twenty hectares 
of tntffieres have been lost to 
its construction and there will 
be untold damage from air 
pollution,” he says. 

But Pierre Sourzat an agri- 
scientist who runs a truffle 
research lab near Lalbenque, 
dismisses the claim. “The 
people whose tree plantations 
were affected by the motorway 


plan have been well compen- 
sated. There is not a scrap of 
evidence that air pollution 
has a serious effect on truf- 
fles,” he insists. 

Truffle producers are secre- 
tive types, unwilling to reveal 
how much they produce, nor 
how they sell It The Lion d'Or 
Is a haven of malicious gossip 
— ranging from claims that 
such-and-such is selling truf- 
fles smuggled from Spain to 
word of secret deals with can- 
ning companies. 

“They sell the rubbish at the 


less clear. Mr Cavalie knows 
of only one trufficulteur who 
makes a full-time living from 
his crop. “I am an estate agent 
and most of the others form 
a nimals as well,” he says. 

But when it comes to css- 
plaining what has happened to 
the once plentiful crop which 
saved the region after phylox- 
era killed its vines at the end 
of the last century, specula- 
tion takes over. None of the 
old men has much time for Mr 
Sourzat even though his lab- 
oratory each year attracts 200 
students of truffle ulture from 
all over Europe. 

In the view of Mr Cavalie, 
the scientist is full of goodwill 
but lacking in experience. ,r He 
told us a few yeans ago to plant 
a special variety of oak. Well it 
just has not worked,” says Mr 
Cavalie. Mr Sourzat is frus- 
trated: "We're making pro- 
gress. There is a lot of data to 
gather and we are doing so in 
co-operation with truffle pro- 
ducers in Italy, Spain and Cali- 
fornia. But I cannot wave a 
magic wand.” 

So it Is over to speculation: 
Mr Cavalie says fruit growers 
west of here are bombarding 
clouds with chemicals to stop 
hailstorms and rain; “That 
way, they don’tneed to treat 
their trees so often, but our 
soil ends up dry". 

Mrs Delon blames the use of 
dogs for truffling and says the 
weather has changed. "It does 
not snow as much as it did in 
olden times. And there is one 
other thing: the vines brought 
something to the earth. I don' t 
know what It was but it 
helped. Now it is such a long 
time Since we had any vines 
around here , . .’’Others be- 
lieve the use for truffle produc- 
tion of hazelnut orchards — 
which mature fester than the 
traditional oak — has in some 
way affected the overall 
balance. 

So treasured are the 
remaining truffles that Cmdr 
Poisson and his men patrol 
the truffieres by mountain 
bike. "If s a preventative mea- 
sure," he admits, “but we hope 
it has an effect It is hard to 
say, because truffle thefts 
often are not reported." 

Many thefts, according to 
Guy Cubaynes, are settled 
with guns. “Some people 
around here use bullets filled 
with salt The wound never 
heals, you see," he says. 

The socialist mayor of Lal- 
benque, Jacques Pouget, takes 
a bleak view of the future of 
the commune he calls “man 
pays" (my counfry). “The av- 
erage age of the population Is 


market and keep the good truf- 60 and. the area is being depop- 


fles — which command higher 
prices — for customers who go 
straight to their farms," says 
one drinker. 

"Only a fraction of what is 
produced is sold at the market 
Only a fool would bring his 
entire crop to the market 
where sales are registered and 
the tax authorities could get 
wind of real figures. Even at 
the market you never see any- 
one pay by cheque, " says 
another. 


nlated The truffle came as a 
salvation for farmers after the 
vines disappeared. But maybe 
the truffles that remain are 
just stragglers from days 
when they used to grow plenti- 
fully around the vines. . 

“My country has gone to 
sleep; a kind of lethargy has 
been born out of the wealth 
the black diamond gave us. 
Maybe, just maybe, after the 
last truffle has gone, we can 
use the sleepy nature of this 
area to attract tourists who 


However successfully real area to attract tourists who 
earnings are concealed, the de- pay good money to get away 
miseofthe truffle is neverthe- from it all.” 


MATTHEW FORT reviews the current state of knowledge on BSE and advises what meat to eat - and where 


can cost you more 


I T IS probably too latefijr 
most of us already. Thatis 

because we are a coptry 
iSh buys its food by pnee 

rather than quality. 

The cheapestfonn of meat 
available, used for process^ 

foods, is beef (or te^by-prol- 

Sres, 54 per cent ttf daffy herds 

have had oifeOTmorecasKof I 

BSE. Much crfthebetfwesee 
In the supermarket chjJteJV or 

even on the butcher s block, 
S^fiSberfsacWerl^ 
-and 15 par centof tho»toe 
had one ormore cases w^bb. 
that relatively low mcidffljce 

is because the disease has an 
incubation period of fiveyears 
and the animals are slaugh- 
tered around two ywjjj- 

There is no comprehensive 
research into whether any 
breed is more susceptible- _ 
and no breed is (»mpje^^' 
etnpt At the height of ffle epi- 
demic, the increase m tn s 


jiwmh ars of infected cattle was 
the result of the disease occur- 
ring in mere herds, not in 
more cattle in the same herds. 

infection levelled offal about 
5 per cent of affected herds. 

There are two prmcipleme- 

ones about the cause of BSE. 
The Government and its sci- 
entific advisers believe 
was caused by animal protein 
infeedstuffs, a problem now 
dealt with, Ac increasingly 
persuasive lobby points to the 
massive use of organo-phos- 
phates Jn the eighties, when 

the Government sponsored a 
programme to eradicate war- 
bler-fly- It may only be coinci- 
dence thatthfihi«iiestcoiK»n- 

trations of BSEhards are in . 


«ons oforgano-phosphates 

were higfaesti'But ata P re ^ 
conference on Thursday ,jthe 
Minister of Agriculture. Doug- 
las Hogg and the chaiman of 
the Spongiform Encephato- 
pathology Advisory Commit- 


The safest cuts 


The standard prime cuts, rump, sirloin, brisket fillet are the least likely to 
be carrying BSE. The highest concentrations ot BSE are found in the spinal 
column and central nervous system. Avoid offal, including tripe, marrow 
bones, heart kidneys, sweetbreads, liver, brain and tflte de veau. 


tee, Professor John Pattison, 
were careflil not to rule it out 

BSE does seem to be on the 
wane. MAFF statistics point to 
a decline of 40 per cent since 
1994. These figures may be un- 
duly optimistic because 
MAFF changed rules on the 
reporting of BSE cases, reduc- 
ing compensation and insist- 
ing on two visits from a MAFF 
vet to confirm the diagnosis. 

So many fermets. who can 
now spot BSE cattle quite 
early, pi efer to have them ; 

slaughtered and buried. Mark 
Purdey, most eloquent propo- i 
, nentofthe organo-phosphate I 
' theory, expects the numbers 
to come down because the. 
eighties high levels of chemi- 
cals dropped steeply in the 
nineties. 

Even those who don't par- 
ticularly want to eat beef and 
its by-products may have 
problems avoiding it It's the 
gelatin &rpunii your pills, in 
your sweets and giving 


mmmm 


bounce to a vast range of pre- 
pared foods. If you are dia- 
betic, you use insulin derived 
from cattle, although not from 
British cattle. 

Anyone who does still want 
to eat beef should consider or- 
ganicsily -reared herds, 
though even these have not 
been completely exempt from 
the disease; but the Soil 
Association says it has only 
occurred in herds which con- 
verted to organic farming in 
the last 10-15 years, or bought 
cows In. There has only been 


one incidence afBSE among 
organic suckler herds since 
1992 — traced to cows bought 
from a non-organic farm. 

And if you do still want to 
eat beef, don't eat cheap ham- 
burgers, sausages, pies, pas- 
ties which ore most likely to 
; contain MRM— Mechani- 
cally Recovered Meat — a 
meat slurry made by stripping 
off every last fibre and sinew. 
If you must eat hamburgers, 
go to McDonalds or Burger 
King, as theirs are made from 

what are, loosely, prime cuts. 


At home, make your own or 
get your butcher to make 
them, preferably in front of 
you from cuts you have speci- 
ficied. Avoid cheap beef — if 
mince costs 99p a pound, it 
probably came from a dairy 

herd. And don’t eat British 

veaL 

Go to a butcher who is 
knowledgable and committed 
to selling organiemeat. Find 
out which form he gets his 
beef from and check that with 
a list of organic farms pro- 
vided by the-Soil Association 
(0117 929 0661). Less scrupu- 
lous butchers may be mating 
a sudden conversion to the or- 
ganic movement. 

The major supermarkets 
claim unequivocally tbat their 
beef Is safe to eat Tesco, Asda, 
Marks & Spencer. Safeway, 
Sains bury, never use MRM 
though Asda, Safeway and 
Tesco stock nonown-brand 

products which may contain 
it When it comes to prime 
cuts only Safeway will state 
thatthere is no BSE in the 
I herds from which they, buy 
1 their meat The others main- 
tain thattt is not possible to be 
absolutely certain but they 
follow all the Government 
guidelines as their minimum. 

Kenneth Caiman interviewed, . | 
page 17 


Mike Tyson starts 
getting even 


Continued from page 1 3 

brand-new holders of all 
, three significant titles; Frank 
Bruno, Bruce Seldon and 
Frans Botha, respectively 
holders erf the WBC, WBA and 
IBF belts. (The existence of 
Botha,a white South African, 
like that of Christy Martin, 
enables King to describe 
himself with a huge guffaw as 
“ah equal-opportunity 
employer”.) 

And he has Tyson, the man 
who will beat each of them in’ 
turn, reunifying the titles in 
preparation for the ultimate 
showdown with Riddick 
Bowe, another Brooklyn boy 
and the man who holds the 
WBO, and the only one over 
whom King has no controL 

This is the 5100 million , 
match, with so much at stake 
that it must be postponed as 
long as possible, through a 
ritual process of semi-public 
negotiation and namecalling 
between King and Bowe’s 
manager. Rock Newman, 
while both boxers' interim 
earnings are maximised. 

Last week, a retired teacher 
in Arizona — a man who had 


been an amateur boxer in his 
youth, and had rejected an 
offer to turn pro at one stage 
— wrote to his newspaper 
with the estimate that just 
for 89 seconds in ihexing 
against McNeeley, Tyson bad 
earned 55 times as much as he 
had earned in an entire 34- 
year career in the classroom, 
before deductions. “1 
wouldn't trade places with 
Tyson,” the man wrote. ,C I 
wish him well and hope his 
jail time will helphim 
become a solid' citizen. I offer 
this comparison as one more 
example of. the weird distor- 
tion of values that drives this 
nation’s assignment of wealth 
and acclaim.” 

“People say there must be 
something wrong if Don King 
can have all three belts,” 

King bellowed as he waited 
for Tyson to step an to the 
scales on Thursday. “But 
there's nothing wrong. It’s 
just hard work and strategy. 
I’m back In business. Now I 
have the hors.d’oeuvres, I 
have the entree, and 1 have 
the dessert You know what I 
mean? We're readyto go.” 
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The Guardian 


Turning back 
to clocks 


T HE joint letter from 
fonrMPs on Central 
European Time (De- 
cember 15) reveals an 
ability to be “economical with 
the truth”. 

Yes, there is firm data on 
road safety from the 1968-71 
experiment That shows a 
reduction of 1,100 killed and 
seriously injured and 2,350 
total casualties. 

Yes. there have been 
changes in accident statistics 
since that date. And. by the 
way. seatbelts are of more ben- 
efit to car occupants than to 
pedestrians. The latter are less 
likely to be injured through 
extra light in the late 
afternoons. 

These changes were consid- 
ered by the Transport 
Research Laboratory in their 
1989 report It concluded that 
In the light of change, the 
reductions would be 139 fewer 
killed. 813 fewer killed and 
seriously injured and 2,060 
fewer total casualties. 

Accidents are caused pri- 
marily by human error. The 
more we do to lessen the 
potential for error, the fewer 
casualties we will have. More 
light at the end of the day , 
when the majority of acci- 
dents occur, will help. 

Robert Gifford. 

Executive Director, 
Parliamentary Advisory 
Council for Transport Safety, 
St Thomas' Hospital, 

Lambeth Palace Road, 

London SE1 TEH. 

W HAT spurious 

reasons you propound 
in yourleader (De- 
cember 13) for GET. Saving 
lives in road accidents could 
also be achieved by (a) Reduc- 
ing the permitted level of alco- 
hol in the blood stream; (b) Not 
permitting anyone below the 
age of 25 to drive a car, and (c) 
Reducing the speed limit to 50 
miles and hour. Secondly, why 
can't businessmen get up an 
hour earlier if they wish to do 
business with the continent? 1 
hear no appeals to change our 
time to suit the US or Japa- ■ 
nese markets. 

Philip Franklin. 

Feldemore, 

Old Orchard Lane, 

ColwalL 

Nr Malvern WR136NU. 


Y OUR correspondents 
(December IS make a 
powerful case for retain- 
ing GMT. However, in 
(rightly) concentrating on the 
dangers of dark winter morn- 
ings, none has pointed out an 
even stranger effect of the sug- 
gested new system: I believe it 
is proposed that we should 
still put our clocks forward an 
extra hour in summer. 

Tire blissful long light eve- 
nings of British Summer Time 
draw gently and naturally to 
their proper close in darkness. 
It is hard enough already to 
convince young children to go 
to bed in daylight; do we 
adults also want to live with 
bright sunshine at 10.30pm? 

There is no justification 
whatsoever for unnecessarily 
introducing the white ni ghts 
of Scandinavia where they are 
not imposed by nature. If we 
must move away from GMT, 
let it be just so far as to retain 
BST (now called British Stan- 
dard Time) throughout the 
year, with no additional 
change of clocks in summer. 
Full-scale Central European 
Time Is a nonsense for a 
country which is not geo- 
graphically in Central 
Europe. 

Hazel McGee. 

Dedswefl Drive, 

West Clandon, 

Guildford, Surrey GU47TQ. . 

W HY are you so keen to 
switch to Central 
European Time as if 
we were out of step with the 
rest of Europe, when in fact it 
is our nearest European 
neighbour who is out of step 
not just with us but with com- 
mon sense? The French, I 
understand, were forced to 
adopt Berlin time during the 
Nazi occupation, and for some 
reason never switched back 
after the war. The result is 
that in summer they get up 
from their midday meal to 
resume work (often in the 
open) just w hen the sun is at 
its highest (and hottest) at 
noon — which they insist on 
labelling 2pm. Do we really 
wish to imitate them in their 
folly? 

Robert No welL 
2Tudor Road, 

New Barnet, 

Herts EN55PA. 


Death threats come with the job 


“THIS year 1 have been or- 

I dained 25 years, during . 
which period Ihave received a 
number of death threats, 
anonymous as well as person- 
ally delivered (Death threat to 
woman priest December 13). I 
have separated fighting 
youths; on one occasion they 
were waving knives. I have 
taken my family near to war 
zones — all in the furtherance 
of what I consider to be my 
vocation. 

I am sorry for the woman 
curate who has been fazed by a 
death threat particularly 
after many years of other 
forms of verbal abuse in rela- 
tion to her calling. She joins a 
multitude of other Christian 
leaders who have been threat- 
ened. and in some countries 


often do lose their lives be- 
cause of their calling . We 
remember that all Christians 
are called to face the cross, 
particularly those who are 
called to be under-shepherds 
with Jesus. Most of us of 
course, are very nearly always 
protected from its actuality — 
a more reliable message from 
the Book of Revelation, than 
the imagery chosen for the pic- 
ture accompanying the story 
Inevitably, with less resources 
for psychiatric care, public 
figures will be more at risk 
from mentally unbalanced 
people. 

Ray Skinner. 

The Rectory, 

London Road. 

Morden, 

Surrey SM45QT - 
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Sex, the Net 
and a scrum 

1 WAS interested to read that 
I James Kirkup’s poem Hie 
Love That Dares Not Speak Its 
Name is available on the Inter- 
net. I hope he is receiving roy- 
alties . If Dot, why not? This 
seems at least as serious an 
issue as the poem's alleged 
blasphemy and ban in this 
country. 

Margaret Drabble 
St Marks Road, 

London W106JS 

P)AULAFroelichtrivialises 
r some important issues by 
sarcastically arguing that 
playing rugby will help girls’ 
Christmas shopping skills 
(Scrum on down, December 
11). As a female teacher at an 
independent school, I am well 
aware that the violence of 
rugby does not only consist 
overtly in the physical activ- 
ity of playing but much more 
subtly in the form of depriv- 
ing girls of the actual choice to 
play. This also denies them 
full development of their con- 
fidence and the sense of res- 
ponsibility which their male 
contemporaries enjoy. As a 
rugby player myself I know 
that these are the “practical 
lessons " in self-assurance 
learned from playing rugby . 
Wendy Worham. 

Sevenoaks School. 
KentTN131HU. 

WOUR ICM poll erf attitudes 
T towards homosexuality 
and employment (December 
14 ) hides the reality which still 
faces lesbians, gay men and 
bisexuals. Only last weekend a 
gay man in Birmingham, suf- 
fered a broken nose andmay 
have damaged eyesight after a 
homophobic attack outside a 
gay club. Later that night, a 
lesbian was threatened at 
knife-point before being given 
a broken nose and split lip. 

And I find it astounding that 
you could use the headline 
"Tories most liberal-minded 
about gay MPs". when the poll 
shows no significant differ- 
ence between Conservative, 
Labour or Liberal Demcocrat 
voters. This government has 
carried out the most vicious 
campaign through legislation 
and policy statements to whip 
up anti-gay prejudice than any 
government since the 1950s. 
Helen Redwood. 

Militant Labour Lesbian, Gay 
and Bisexual Group. 

3-13 Hepscott Road. 

London E9 5HB. 

WAS interested to read that 
Frederick Stocken is a lodger 
with Virginia Bottomley 
(David McKie, December 13). 
MrMcKie implies that this is 
a bizarre coupling. But any- 
one who has heard Frederick 
Stocken’s Lament for Bosnia 
on Classic FM will realise that 
Stocken is an important com- 
poser, and It Is all credit there- 
fore to Virginia Bottomley as 
Minister for Arts that she Is 
giving practical support to an 
important young artist work- 
ing today. Does this count as 
privatisation through the 
backdoor? 

Madeleine Beard, 

49 Vandon Court, 

Petty France, 

London SWIH 9HF. 

D ADIO 4 news has just 
l\ reported a Law Commis- 
sion consultation paper as 
good news for all sado-mas- 
ochists” (December 14). 

Surely this is the last thing 
they would want to hear? 

A Gordon. 

Hall Road, 

Romford, 

Essex RM26HB. 


Reports from Brixton’s front line 


W EDNESDAY. 10.30pm 
In Brixton. Coming - 
home from a quiet 
drink in Coldharbour Lane, a 
friend and I cut through Rush- 
craft Road to avoid the brew- 
ing trouble. The street is vir- 
tually deserted; but as we 
approach the junction with Ef- 
fra Road, relative calm is bro- 
ken by hundreds of riot police 
surging from Brixton Road 
towards Brixton HD1 A size- 
able section of this force then 
wheels in our direction, block- 
ing the exit of Rush croft Road, 
and charges towards the 
handful of pedestrians in its 
path screaming at us to 
"Mover. We run. but not fast 
enough, and I feel a sharp pain 
in my back as I am struck by a 
police baton. Blind panic is 
soon replaced by outrage and 
disbelief. 

If the Met’s behaviour left a 
white middle-class adult in a 
secure job feeling such anger 
and hatred towards the police, 
how much worse an impact 
must it have had on my young 
black neighbours? Yes. there 
were inflammatory speeches 
at the initial demonstration; 
and yes, there was a criminal 
element involved in the 
looting. But I am convinced 
the scale and brutality of the 
police response was in no 
small part responsible for the 
escalation of tfolence. 

Jamie Elliott. 

Josephine Avenue, 

Brixton, London SW22LA, 


T HE central question is 
what caused the death of 
Wayne Douglas in police cus- 
tody. Preliminary statements, 
presumably from police 
sources, that this was due to a 
"heart attack", later diluted to 
a “heart condition", need ab- 
solute verification. Coronary 
heart dis ease remains uncom- 
mon among people of African 
Caribbean or direct African 
origin and. although younger 
black people may be becoming - 
more at risk, a genuine heart 
attack, that is from obstruc- 
tion to the coronary arteries, 
remains exceptionally rare at 
age 26. in any ethnic group. As 
a medical witness in 1985 and 
1986 in a successful defence of 
a young black man who had 
been seriously beaten by 
multiple truncheon blows 
while in police custody, I had 
first-hand experience of the 
accuracy of both police offi- 
cers' and occas ionally police 
surgBons* evidence. 

(Dr) JK Cruickshank. 

Senior Lecturer and Consultant 
Physician, Medical School, 
University of Manchester. 

I T SEEMS to be accepted that 
a small number of demon- 
strators, protesting by agree- 
ment with the police, were ha- 
rangued by agitators. They 
moved up the road and within 
an hour or two a riot had 
started which the police could 
not control. Leave aside the 
question whether the violence 


was Incited by police tactics, 
why did they not prevent 
things geting out of control? 
Have they no techniques for 
managing demonstrations 
which may turn violent? Were 
they surprised when this one 
did? Who was in charge? Any- 
one who lives, shops or does 
business in Brixton, or any 
other sensitive area. Is en- 
titled to know what went 
wrong and what is being done 
to prevent a repetition. 
William Plow den. 

Stockwell Park Road, 

London SW9 ODD. 

I N BRIXTON the relation- 
ship between blacks and the 
police is delicately balanced, 
and it doesn't take much to tip 
it into chaos. Two days after 
the riots. Militant Socialist ac- 
tivists are handing out leaflets 
railing for another demonstra- 
tion. “Once a gain, the police 
run riot in Brixton” is how the 
text starts. At best this is cock- 
eyed, at worst inflammatory. 
The riots were in large part 
due to a lethal cocktail of rent- 
a-demo agitators and several 
hundred volatile youths, 
whipped to a frenzy. Disaf- 
fected young blacks are 
treated insensitively by the 
police and exploited by protest 
groups who use their sense of 
grievance for their own half- 
baked political ends. 

Adam Lechmere. 

Hargwyne Street 
London SW9. 


W E HAVE monitored 
deaths in custody since 
1981. Black people are mark- 
edly over-represented among 
those who die following vio- 
lent incidents involving the 
police. This reinforces con- 
cerns about the oppressive 
policing of the black commu- 
nity and police racism. Many 
of these deaths occur after the 
use of excessive, unlawful and 
unnecessary force. 

We have no confidence in 
current mechanisms for in- 
vestigating deaths in police 
custody, where police are 
railed in to investigate them- 
selves. These remain biased 
and are never made public; 
and yet they form the basis on 
which the Crown Prosecution 
Service and the Police Com- 
plaints Authority decide 
whether charges are to be 
brought and strongly influ- 
ence the shape of the inquest 
Prosecutions rarely happen. 
This means the police remain 
unaccountable to the public 
and are seen by many as above 
the law; 

Helen Shaw. • 

Deborah Coles. 

Co-Directors, 

Inquest. 

330 Seven Sisters Road, 

London N42PJ. 

IAVHY not install video ram- 
VV eras in police stations? 
Bob Warwicker. 

Appleby Close, 

Twickenham TW2 5NA. 


The TV review 


I SHOULD have thought Jer- 
iemy Isaacs (Letters, Decem- 
ber 14) would have been de- 
lighted that his successor, 
Michael Grade, has been able 
to increase his programme 
budget by 44 per cent over the 
last four years. It is a pity so 
much of this handsome in- 
crease goes on US imports 
rather than British pro- 
grammes, unlike ITVs spend- 
ing on programmes. 

Let me remind Mr Isaacs 
what Michael Grade said to 
the National Heritage Select 
Committee as recently as Oc- 
tober 19. 1993: “This is why the 
funding formula insurance 
policy Channel 4 has is so im- 
portant to us. In the end it is 
making editorial decisions 
about what investments you 
make in programmes with 
only one set of people in mind, 
and that is the viewers. You do 
not worry about your share- 
holders. you do not worry 
about your advertisers and 
you do not worry about 
anything." 

Grade well describes the ex- 
tremely privileged position in 
which Channel 4 finds itself. 
As a protected public corpora- 
tion, Channel 4 enjoys a whole 
raft of financial and regula- 
tory advantages unknown to 
rrv. 

In Britain the commercial- 
television sector has prospered 
because the competition be- 
tween the two major adver- 
tiser-funded channels has 
been managed by regulatory 
checks and balances. It is per- 
fectly possible to move to a de- 
regulated commercial market 
place in the UK if that is what 
Channel 4 ami the Govern- 
ment want — though we be- 
lieve viewers and advertisers 
benefit more from a continua- 
tion of the current system. 
Leslie HilL 

Chairman, Independent 
Television Association. 

200 Gray’s Inn Road, _ 

London WCIX8HF. 


Charles’s side of the story 

PLEADERS will have been 
■ ■misled] 


by insinuations in 
your article. Fall of the houses 
of Windsor (Review, Decem- 
ber 8). You say the Poundbury 
development in Dorchester 
has "gone wrong”, “run out of 
steam", “died” or become "a 
nightmare" for the Prince of 
Wales. In fact this is a 20-year. 
40)-acre project by the Duchy 
of Cornwall with West Dorset 
District Council. Your de- 
scription is a caricature of 
Poundbury when just four 
acres have been developed, on 
schedule, over the past two 
years. 

For the record, the first 
batch of 34 private homes Is 
nearly finished; 25 have al- 
ready been sold or reserved. In 
addition, 35 homes have been 
rented to local people through 
the Guinness Trust. The 
builders. C G Fry and Son, 
have started work on 68 more 
private houses and 20 homes 
for renting plus shops. Clearly 
sales are good and the builders 
extremely confident, despite a 
markedly depressed housing 
market Poundbury is their 
best-selling scheme in Dorset 

Workshop units are occu- 
pied (the article says there are 
none) and West Dorset Dis- 
trict Council is seeking plan- 
ning permission for more. An 
enterprise centre Is being 
built and an international 
electronics company is mov- 
ing its headquarters to 
Poundbury next month. 

Your article also accuses 
the Prince of Wales's Institute 
of Architecture of failure — 
based on journalistic 
research which gets right nei- 
ther the title of the institute 
nor its director's name. In 
fact, the institute has 
achieved a great deal in just 
three years. It runs a widely 
respected Foundation Course 
and is two years into its first 
graduate course. The Univer- 
sity of Wales validates 
courses and the RIBA accred- 


its a diploma programme. It 
offers a master 'sand doctoral 
programme in visual Islamic 
and traditional arts which . in 
its combination of theory and 
practice, is probably 
unlq ue in Europe. The insti- 
tute has undertaken practical 
projects in Britain and its 
summer school has worked 
on urban design schemes in 
France and Italy, Far from 
“running out of steam", the 
institute has made a remark- 
able start. 

Readers might agree that 
your article judged Pound- 
bury, the Prince of Wales' In- 
stitute of Architecture and 
Perspectives magazine on 
considerably less than the 
facts. 

Allan Percival. 

Press Secretary to HRH 
The Prince of Wales. 

St James's Palace, 

London SWlA IBS. 

Howard’s victims 

J HE Michael Howard who 

1 was appalled by the death of 
Philip Lawrence (Head 
teacher stabbed by gang. De- 
cember 9) and is consulting 
ACPO about “stlfifening the 
law” is the same Michael How- 
ard who last year was ruled to 
have acted unlawfully by the 
Court of Appeal in trying to 
scrap the present Criminal In- 
juries Compensation Board 
scheme (C1CB) and to replace 
it with a cheaper tariff scheme. 

Howard remains committed 
to legislating for a cheaper tar- 
iff scheme which will save the 
Government money. His new 
“improved" scheme recently 
received the Royal consent Al- 
though the Home Secretary’s 
rhetoric is tough on crime, the 
reality he seeks is tough on the 
victims of crime. 

Roger Maddocks. 

Brian Thompson & Partners, 
Percy House, Percy Street, 
Newcastle upon Tyne NEI 4QW. 


r . 


And briefly . . . 

\ A /HY not take advantage of 
V V the cold snap and launch 
your own-brand thermal 
underwear? 

Steve Bell’s drawings of the 
Prime Minister have already 
associated the Guardian with 
underwear in the public min d 
and you have influence with 
some of the most foolish and 
easily persuaded people in the 
country. You could market 
under the slogan: "Why stop 
at woolly thinking?*' 
MTDalling. 

58 Aldervale Cottages, 
Crowborough, 

E Sussex TN63BU. 


A Country Diary 


Don ’t drop the 
children’s mifk 


“THE recent Budget con- 1 

I tamed amove to remove 
the discretionary subsidy on 
school milk for children aged 6 
to 15. This move will save the 
Treasury £4 million. However, 
It will potentially damage the 
developing health of children 
inmost need. 

A survey by NCH Action for 
Children of families attending 
their help centres showed, that 
□one of the families were get- 
ting a healthy diet; children 
were going hungry and many 
people were eating a “very 
poor" diet/Most of the fam- 
ilies were either on very low 
incomes or income support 

At the moment, children of 
families on income support 
are entitled to free school 
meals. This represents around 
2.7 million children. Despite 
the importance of diet and the 
role of school meals in this, 
there are no regulations de- 
signed to ensure that school 
meals are of good nutritional . 
value. 

The development of compul- 
sory competitive tendering in 
school meal contracts in the 
absence of such regulations 
means that there is increased 
pressure to supply cheap food 
at the expense of nutritional r 
value. The removal of the op- 
tion of subsidised milk will 
intensify this pressure. 

It is essential that nutri- 
tional guidance for school 
meal providers be developed 
and legislation introduced to 
make minimum standards 
mandatory, and the action to 
remove the EU subsidy on"'. . 
provision of school milk be 
reviewed. 

(Dr) Hugo Crombie. 

The Royal Society of Health, 
RSHHouse. 

38A St George's Drive, 

London SW1V 4BH. 


Letters to the Editor may be 
faxed on 0171 837 4530 or sent 
by post to 119 Farringdon Road, 
London EC1R 3ER, and by e- 
mail to lettersfcugijardian.co.uk. 
Please Include a full postal 
address and daytime telephone 
number, even In e-mailed 
letters. We regret we cannot 
acknowledge receipt ofletters. 
We may edit them tor clarity 
and concision. 


MACHYNLLETH: A rare 
treat this week and just in 
time for Christinas. The long- 
awaited Flora of Montgom- 
eryshire has appeared. A 
weighty volume of 244 pages, 
it is the fruit of years of 
painsta kin g efforts bya 
whole legion of botanists and 
others. But it is much more 
than a botany book. In fact, 
only the second part is de- 
voted exclusively to the 
plants. The first 84 pages give 
an expert description of 
Montgomeryshire's moun- 
tains, valleys, lakes, rivers, 
towns, villages, roads, rail- 
ways, quarries, old mines 
and its one canal. There are 
sections on botanical history, 
climate, geology, soils, land 
use, general vegetation, ecol- 
ogy and conservation. Beauti- 
ful and unindustrialised. 
Montgomeryshire is also di- 
verse. All down the western 
half are high, wild, sour- 
soiled moorlands. In the east 
are the fertile farmlands of 
the Severn Valley and neigh- 
bouring districts. In the 
north-east there is an outcrop 
of limestone rich in plants 
which are absent from the ' 


rest of the county. Special flo- 
ral communities grow on the 
igneous rocks of the Breid- 
den Hills. And in the far west 
the county dips a toe into the 
Dyfi estuary and so adds salt- 
marsh plants to its list The 
botanical section givies an in- 
ventory of all the wild plants 
with notes on their status and 
many of the species have a . 
distribution map. The records 
have been computerised and 
a final chapter interprets the 
data with a thoroughness 
only a computer could 
achieve. Three satellite 
photographs pick out a wealth 
of physical features: there are 
five lovely plates of wild- . 
flowers in colour and many 
black and white illustrations. 
This delightful book, which 
will long be a standard source 
of information, is edited by 
Ian Trueman, Alan Morton ; . 
and Marjorie Wain wright and . 
is ob taina ble for £18 plus. £3.95 
P&P from the Montgomery- 
shire Wildlife Trust 20 Sev- . 
era St Welshpool, SY21 7AX£ 
or from the Montgomeryshire .. 
Field Society, Oswestry,' SYTl 
ILA. : . v 
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We won’t keep you 
company in the cold 

Should Sritein embrace monetary union? Launching a 
sen^m Which key European figures give their views, 
insh foreign minister DICK SPRING argues EMU’s case 
ana warns that if Britain stays out, Ireland will suffer 


INTERVIEW 17 


BRITAIN 

IN 

EUROPE 


w 


E IRISH have always 
taken a positive view 
of European integra- 


tion. In three referenda the 
people approved the process 
by large majorities, so from 
our point of view, monetary 
union Is a central element in 
the development of Europe. 

EMU is nota new idea. As 
long ago as 1970 the Werner 
report envisaged it In fact 
many aspects are in place. We 
have, for example, total free- 
dom of movement of capital 
between member states. This 
freedom is part of the evolu- 


The 
doctor 
will 
us now 


Kenneth Caiman is the Government 
Chief Medical Officer. The boozer’s 
charter, BSE - he’s had a bad week. 
Photograph by GRAHAM TURNER 



The 

MEGAN TRESIDDER 



D R Kenneth Caiman 
is the nation's doc- 
tor. the Govern- 
ment’s Chief Medi- ' 
cal Officer, who 
advises on health issues and 
helps explain policy to the 
public. He has had a busy 
week. There he was when 
Stephen Dorrell announced 
the new safe levels for drink. 
There again when Douglas 
Hogg held a press conference 
about BSE. 

Caiman works at the De- 
partment of Health and looks 
the part to perfection: a small, 
ever-so-slightly plump man 
with a light Glaswegian accent 
and surgeon’s delicate hands. • 
He was appointed Chief Medi- 
cal Officer for Scotlandat 4& 
by then he was famous as a 
cancer specialist, and for his 
Hpnmial teaching style at Glas- 
gow University. He used litera- 
ture to teach students about 
the human side of medicine. 

When Caiman took his pres- 
ent post in 1991, he was widely 
thought an unusual and good 
choice, independent enough to 
resist becoming a Govern- 
ment stooge. But be bas kept 
his head down, giving no in- 


terviews until now. Has 
Whitehall got to him? 

Hjs prognosis looks good. 

He does exhibit signs erf mono- 
whitehallcosis (he refers to 
himself as “the CMO" and 
rarely answers with a simple 
yes or no) but he is not a termi- 
nal case. He is likeable and 
unexpectedly feisty. Stung by 
the charge that the Govern- . .. 
ment spends far too much time 
prescribing bossily. Caiman 
retorts that die media take 
things out of context Hethen 
gives a long account of what 
was really being said about 
how many potatoes you 
should eat in a day, saying, 
with a smirk: “I think you de- 
serve to hear this.” 

He criticises the press for 
the recent Pill scare, which 
the Lancet yesterday blamed 
on Caiman. He says the media 
sensationalised the announce- 
ment that certain Pills had a 
smallincreased risk of throm- 
bosis. “We said women should 
discuss it with their doctors. It 
was a very simple message but 
it was blown up into a Pill 
fears story." 

Now we are all scared about 
beeC although the Govern- 
ment insists there is no evi- • 
dence that BSE can be trans- 
mitted to humans, it also 
regulates to ensure certain 
bits of cow are not eaten by us. 
And its regulations don’t al- 
ways work —Douglas Hogg 
admitted that bits of cow . 
spinal cord had got into our 
food. This means, as Caiman 
concedes, that certain prod- 
ucts using Mechanically 
Recovered Meat may contain 
banned beef bits. 

“The whole issue,” he says. 


tion of a real single market in 
goods and services. The debate 
is about the final stage of EMU 
which will involve the move to 
a single currency. 

The realistic date for the 
final stage is now January 1, 
1999. but the practical wort: of 
preparing for it has already 
begun. This weekend’s Ma- 
drid meeting will agree on a 
‘‘reference scenario" for how 
the transition to the single 
currency will be carried out 


Ireland intends to qualify to 
participate from the start. Our 
intention is no mere aspira- 
tion. The European Commis- 
sion judged that Ireland was 
one of only two countries in 
1904 (the other was Luxem- 
bourg). and one of only three in 
1995 (the others were Germany 
and Luxembourg), to meet the 
excessive deficit criteria for 
participation in the final stage. 
Irish inflation is among the 
ElTs lowest, at 2.-1 per cent. The 
annual government deficit for 
1995 is projected at 2.7 per cent 
of GDP, well within the limit of 
3 percent (Indeed, we have 
been within the limit each 
year since and including 1989.) 

Ireland is running the kind 
of disciplined economy that is 
essential for membership. 

This discipline has been 
accompanied by the fastest 
growth in the union, in 1987 
the Irish per capita GNPwas 
less than 58 percent of the EU 
average. In 1994 it was esti- 
mated at around 74. 1 mention 
these figures because it is 
sometimes implied in argu- 
ments critical of EMU that the 
disciplines it demands would 


necessarily be harmful to 
growth and employment. (We 
have not solved our unemploy- 
ment problem; we still have a 
long way to go, but we have put 
in place the essential basis for 
the task and our employment 
growth performance is in feet 
significantly higher than the 
EU average.} 

A monetary union will im- 
prove In participating states 
the climate for growth with 
low inflation. It will give a fur- 
ther boost to the single market 
by eliminating currency trans- 
action costs and exchange rate 
risks and also by reducing the 
psychological barriers to busi- 
ness across borders, This is of 
particular interest to a small 
open economy such as Ireland 
which is so heavily dependent 
on trade. In addition, interest 
rates will tend to be uniform 
and lower, since investors tend 
to accept lower interest rates 
in major currencies (such as 
the mark) which they perceive 
to be very secure. 

It is sometimes argued that 
states will lose the flexibility 
needed to tackle economic 
problems. However, the 


disciplines of EMU such as k>w 
deficits and inflation are 
essential for sound economic 
management anyway: It is also 
argued that we will be tied to 
in terest rates set by others, for 
the needs cf others. The feet is, 
however, that in a single mar- 
ket where money can move 
freely, weare affected by inter- 
est rates elsewhere even if we 
do not enter monetary union. 

S INCE participating 
states will have no 
national currencies, the 
freedom to seek competitive 
advantage through devalua- 
tions win ateo be removed. 

This is a doubtful freedom any- 
how. Experience in Europe 
and elsewhere indicates that 
in general any advantage of a 
felting exchange rate is eroded 
with time. It is better to seek to 
be competitive through eco- 
nomic discipline. EMU will 
reinforce this discipline. 

We realise that adherence to 
the treaty criteria alone will 
not ensure that our economy 
performs well after we join. AH 
the operators in the economy, 
and not only the Government. 


must constantly improve their 

competitiveness, flexibility 
and efficiency so as to ensure 
that we can continue to grow 
and m a xim i s e employment 
Our performance in recent 
years gives us confidence that 
we are capable of continuing to 
do this. 

A currency union is not 
something strange to Ireland: 
we had one with sterling until 
we joined the EMS in 1979. 
That monetary union was, 
however, quite different from 
what EMU will be. It did not 
involve the kind of participa- 
tion envisaged in the Maas- 
tricht Treaty — the UK took 
decisions on the exchange 
rate. Ireland simply had to fol- 
low them. In EMU on the other 
hand we will all participate, 
through the European Central 
Bank, in all the monetary deci- 
sions which affect us. instead 
of being in a situation where 
we must live with the conse- 
quences erf decisions taken by 
others in places where our 
voice is not heard. 

Hie EU has eliminated die 
system of national customs 
duties. No one now regrets 


this Similarly, the single cur- 
rency will also become an 
accepted part of everyday lift. 

Given the extent erf our trade 
and economic ties, it should 
not come as a surprise that 
I reland follows the debate in 
Britain on EMU with some in- 
terest, although it is nota de- ‘ 
bate in which we could or 
would intervene: We knew, 
when we signed the Maas- 
tricht Treaty that Britain had a 

protocol enabling It to re m a i n 
outside EMU even If it 
qualifies. _ 

We are aware rrf the risks for 
Ireland if the UK, our largest 

single trading partner, stays 
outside. The relationship be- 
tween the single currency and 
those of the non-participating 
member states is exercising 
minds in many member states. 

But Ireland’s business 

remains to ensure that we 

qualify for EMU at the outset 

and that we can be successful 
members of it 


Dick Spring TD is Tdnaiste and 
Irish minister for foreign affaks. 
This series continues midweek 
on the Comment page 



“is whether it makes any dif- 
ference and all the evidence 
we have Is that it doesn't make 
any difference ... there Is also 
an issue of personal choice. 
We say that beef is safe. That is 
not to say. please go and eat 
beeL All we say is that, on all 
the evidence: we believe it is 
safe. Safe, that is, up to a point 
We take the science and 

stretch it as far as we can and 
then give the best possible ad- 
vice we can. Almost every- 
thing fee department does is 
about risk issues . . . The pub- 
lic benefits of vaccination are 
enormous. . .But within that 
process a very small number 
of people may have had aller- 
gic responses. The public has 
to make up its mind." 

That we should all accept a 
level of risk? 

“I don't have afast car — 
but people do.” 

Surely he can’t be suggest- 
ing we treat buying beef- 
burgers as an exciting game of 
chance? 


“Hang on," he says, holding 
up his hands. "Let me finish. 
Where it is much more diffi- 
cult for people is where the 
risks are externally imposed. 
If you see BSE as an exter- 
nally-imposed risk, over 
which you have no element of 

control, then people will have 
to accept that they should 
make up their own minds. 
Clearly, the Government 
needs to do what it can to 
reduce the risk as much as it 
can . . . but individuals have to 
recognise that very little of 
what we do is totally safe.” 
Including buying beef? 
Caiman nods. "But for lots 
of reasons, not just BSE. If you 
ate beef every day, it wouldn't 
be a balanced diet. It is up to 
you to decide what to do. You 
make these choices all the 
time. Same with sensible 
levels of drinking” 

Ah. the boozer's charter; 
Dorrell says we can drink a 
little more. 

‘T don’t think that is what 


he said," Caiman sighs. “He 
was not encouraging people to 
drink more- What he was say- 
ing was that the evidence is 
that if you are a woman and 
drink two units a day , there is 
no evidence of harm. It is not 
saying please drink 14 units a 
week. What he then said is. ifa 
woman drinks three units a 
day, consistently, then you 
are starting to get into an ef- 
fect on health.” Not perhaps a 
a good idea to announce this 
just before Christmas? 

“We continually try to be as 
open as possible. When you get 
something on your desk, you 
should get it out to the public. 
IT we had waited until next 
March, we would have been 
accused of sitting on it. And 
the big change is that we have 
now shifted from talking 
about weekly units to daily 
units. It’s very important to 
say at this time of year, partic- 
ularly to young people, that 
binge drinking is not good for 
you.” 


Yet a number oT medical ex- 
perts — including Sir Leslie 
Turaberg, President of the 
Royal College of Physicians, 
challenge DorreU’s evidence. 
“He’s a very nice man but I 
think he has made these com- 
ments without baring the full 
report in front of him. Same 
with my friend. Sandy Macara 
[bead of the BMA]." 

But Caiman ’s job Is to de- 
fend government policy; he’s a 
civil servant. “I don’t see it as 
a civil servant's job. 1 have to 
be true to myself and be as 
honest as I can be. all the time. 
I don’t think I have con- 
straints. Inevitably, 1 become 
identified with the Govern- 
ment, and I am seen in a politi- 
cal context bntl am nota poli- 
tician. I can honestly say that 
over the past four and a half 
years, ministers have never 
not taken my advice on any 
health issue.” 

Hasn't he advised ministers 
to ban tobacco advertising? 
“You know very well that my 


advice to ministers is confi- 
dential . . . but of course I have 
... yes, I realised that they 
always take my advice, that 
this is tiie one issue on which 
they have not . . . My reason 
for accepting that in the short 
term, is that. . .if you look at 
what influences smokers’ be- 
haviour, price is more sensi- 
tive than advertising. But I 
cannot think of another exam- 
ple where my advice was not 
taken.” 

Does this mean that when 
Brian Mawhinney last year 
took exception to the candid 
tone Of the Health Education 
Authority’s sex guide for 
young people, that Caiman ap- 
proved the decision to ban tt? 

Caiman lapses into Manda- 
rin-speak: ‘‘Let me just clarity 
this issue of my advice being 
taken. There are issues of pub- 
lie health safety when minis- 
ters have not refused my ad- 
vice. But there are other 
issues when I would not al- 
ways expect them to take the 


advice of the Chief Medical 
Officer." 

Caiman also blusters a bit 
when asked whether the Gov- 
ernment is becoming less nan- 
nyish on health issues. ‘1 have 
difficulty with that phrase. I 
personally never had a 
nanny.” 

But he knows what nan- 
11 yish means? 

*T think I almost know what 
you mean, and you're not go- 
ing to get me drawn on this. . . 
I think the public have a right 
to make up their minds. What 
we need to do is provide them 
with as much evidence as we 

can ... I think the population 
is a highly sophisticated 
grotgi- 1 think we give them 
much less credit than we 
should for understanding 
health issues. I believe the 
population of Britain wants to 
be healthy. And it is happen- 
ing. It is remarkable how- 
much it is happening. Yes. we 
have got some difficulties, but 
that's what life is like.” 


After 20 years of way laying male 
bimbos, Fiona Pitt-Kethley vows 
today to stay a one-man woman 
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ap.rmfree”wasa 
led for myself. Sex. 
or indifferent — 
subject of many 

i Casano va never 
ebutas his female 
ive decided, after 
to get married. 


years of dire 
beginning of m y 

r. One or two 
that I ought to 
pan to solve my 

t verse 




The Bible was wrong, there 
are nowise virgins’ 

up lines in a poem, Dildoes. By 

my mid-thirties it had become 


have sex wilh an intelligent 

man. Being naturally greedy 1 
wantedgood looks, intelli- 
gence and good sex all in foe 
same package- Ittookme bait 
a lifetime to find it 


never swap dreams or stones 

in bed with one of those 


bimbos. 


Women, unlike men, are tn 
the awkward position of 
having their biological clock 
ticking away. An educated 
professional woman will prob- 
ably not be able to establish a 
good career until her thirties. 
At this stage she may have to 

disrupt it thoroughly if she 

wants a family. Many women 
are choosing not to. Fewer 
than half of the girls I was at 
school with have chosen to \ 
have children. As one put it 
“It was either a kid or the 
mortgage”. 

Yes. I would liksachild al- 
though I am now 41. Fortu- 
nately late menopauses run in 
my ftonfly- My mother still . 
had periods at sixty, raise 
have the example of a friend 
who went on to have an excep- 
tionally bright and healthy 
childat4&- On the whole 1 do 
believe that it’s better to have 
a father around. A marriage 
also simplifies the problem of 
what surname to give a kid. 

While the hope of having 
children was one reason for 
getting married, making a 

public commitme nt was 
another, especially as our 
working lives force us to live 
apart except at weekends. 
Marriage is a public statement 
of love and, inmost cases one 
of faithfulness or loyalty, too. I 
wouldn’t feel comfortable 
with the Idea of an open mar- 
riage. I’ve seen great hurt 


caused by them. While the 
couple may find it erotic, 
someone somewhere gets 
hurt, even if if s only the other 
woman or other man. 

(hie of the most annoying 
things about the politicians 
who consider. we must all 
marry is that they never offer 
us any financial incentive to 
do so. If both I and my partner 
had been as poor as I was in 
my twenties we could cer- 
tainly not have afforded the 
£25. 50 for a marriage licence. 

The cost of a civil marriage 
may not be as dear as a TV 
licence, but it costs more than 
owning a dog. Love on the dole 
may be possible, but marriage 
probably Isn’t Why doesn’t 
the Government make wed- 
dings free if they want to stop 
us all living in sin? 

These days when various 
true blue Tories and church- 
men keep spouting “family 
values” most of us feel like 
reaching for a sick bag or 
going out for a gang bang. But 
just what are “family values”? 

Old-fashioned no-sex-be- 
fo re-marriage and the tittle 
wife staying at home to mind 
the kids? If so. thenl don’t 
want any part of that ff, an the 
other hand, “femily values" 
mean two people being kind to 
each other and living a life of 
mutual support, then, immedi- 
ately the whole proposition be- 
comes more attractive. 

The sowing of my wild oats 
las te d slightly over 20 years, 
during which time the nearest 
I came to having/’femiJy 
values” was enjoying three' 
handsome brothers one after 
tiie other. Ihave no regrets 
about being experienced. 
Practice makes perfect The 
Bible is wrong on one point 


There is no such thing as a 
wise virgin. As I enter mar; 
riage this weekend, of course I 
want it to last for life. At the 
same time I acknowledge that 
divorce is not always an evil 
Perhaps if the Wests had not 
been such a dose couple — 
"till death us do part" — Rose- 


mary might have gone on to 
lead a more ordinary life with 
someone else. So much for 
their “family values”. 

The fear of divorce is now a 
deterrent to many couples 
embarking on marriage. If 
one in three marriages breaks 
up, then mightn't ours fail? I 


pointed out to my partner that 
nobody in my family had ever 
divorced and that I had a good 
track record in honouring my 
obligations, caring for sick 
moggies until the end. Would I 
treat a husband any worse 
than I treat my cat? 

Years ago, TV researchers 


asked me if I was a “sex 
addict”. I pointed out that a 
promiscuous woman is never 
that She often has to endure 
periods of celibacy in between 
partners. Serf addicts are all 
married, wedded to their 
pusher. I am now entering the 
addict phase of my life . . . 
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KEN RUSSELL (above) first 
put on his own version of 
Treasure island in his back 
garden aged eight. Here he 
tells how he brought his 
child’s game to the screen 

This 
boy’s 
own story 



A S A boy I didn't 
read books. Nei- 
ther did my Mum 
and Dad. We read 
comics and maga- 
zines instead. And although 
my first love was undoubt- 
edly The Rainbow, which fea- 
tured an engagingly timid 
tiger called Tim. it wasn't 
long before I graduated to 
Film Fun. which was full of 
comic-strips illustrating the 
antics of assorted stars of the 
silver screen. 

Most of them also turned up 
in Mum's Picturegoer. a 
cheap sepia-coloured maga- 
zine full of publicity stills and 
the latest Hollywood gossip. 
Soon 1 was reading that as 
well, for Mum and I were film 
fans. We used to go to the 
flicks three or four times a 
week when I was a kid. leav- 
ing Dad alone at home with 
his nose stuck in The Foot- 
wear Retailer Weekly. He 
worked in his father's shoe 
shop in Southampton, where 
I grew up. 

In its heyday in the thirties 
my home town had 27 cine- 
mas and like ray near-neigh- 
bour. Benny Hill. I knew them 


all — from the lowest twopen- 
ny {leap it to the most grandi- 
ose fourpenny one. The 
Broadway, with its medieval 
murals and baronial tea- 
room. 

But it was The Picture 
House, also known as “The 
Pick-Up House", that I 
remember most vividly — 
possibly because we rarely 
managed to sit through a pro- 
gramme without having to 
change seats. It was a great 
place for gropers. But Mum 
would put up with almost any- 
thing for an afternoon with 
Gene Autrey, "The Singing 
Cowboy". He often used to 
share a double bill with Old 
Mother Riley and her daugh- 
ter Kitty. The fact that this 
cranky Irish washerwoman 
was played by a man in drag 
and Kitty was his wife in real 
life gave me food for thought, 
even at the tender age of 
eight 

Then, one day. The Picture 
House broke with tradition 
and showed a couple of sup- 
porting shorts and just one 
big feature film: Treasure 
Island, starring Jackie 
Cooper as Jim Hawkins and 


Island life .. . Ken Russell's Treasure Island substitutes Long Jane Silver (Hetty Baines) for John, while Jim Hawkins (Gre^rarHalD has a touch tif the young Km 
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lovable Wallace Beery as 
Long John Silver. And for the 
first time in my life I wanted 
to come back for more. But as 
it was the last show of the 
week it wasn't possible. So 1 
did the next best thing. No, I 
didn't read the book: I didn't 
know there was one. I did bet- 
ter. I recreated the entire film 
in my back garden. 

Now in case you haven't yet 
discovered the delights of 
Robert Lou is Stevenson's 
Treasure Island or seen one of 
the many movie versions, it’s 
about Jim Hawkins, a bright 
18th century bar-boy who in- 
herits, from a dying pirate he 
has befriended, the map of an 
island where "x" marks the 
spot of a fortune in buried 
treasure. How Jim gets to the 
island and outwits a gang of 
pirates, also after the loot and 
led by a one-legged rogue by 
the name of Long John Silver, 
has thrilled kids of all ages for 
well over a century. 

So back to my back garden, 
which now became a multi- 
purpose film set. The rhodies 
and the roses provided the 
jungle, the toolshed doubled 
as the Admiral Benbow Inn 


and the old stockade, while 
our magnificent conker tree 
metamorphosed into The His- 
paniola — as fair a ship as 
ever sailed the seven seas — 
with me shinning up the 
trunk to the crow's nest for 
my first exciting glimpse of 
Treasure Island. 

My co-star in this mam- 
moth production was not 
Mum, as you might have sup- 
posed — she wouldn't be seen 

sinister role of Long John Sil- 
ver, wielding the kitchen 
broom (standing in. for a 
cripple's crutch) like a lethal 
weapon. Her next big part 
was Maid Marian to my Robin 
Hood, when the conker tree 
became Nottingham Castle — 
but that's another story. Fade 
out on the garden of 31 Bel- 
mont Road, Southampton . . . 

. . . Fade in on Room 508 in 
the Hollywood Roosevelt 

Our conker tree metamorphosed into 
The Hispaniola, with me shinning up the 
trunk to the crow’s nest for my first 
exciting glimpse of Treasure Island 

dead in the garden — but 
Elsie, the maid. Oh yes, you 
could afford a maid on the £20 
a week my Dad earned in 
those days. And she'd do any- 
thing to get out of a bit of 
housework, would Elsie. We 
shared all the parts between 
us: me playing all the goodies 
and she playing all the bad- 

Hotel, where I am writing my 
screenplay of Treasure Island 
between appearances at The 
American Cinematheque to 
introduce a retrospective of 
my films. 

It is the spring of 1 995 and 
Tve just been commissioned 
by Channel Four to direct tny 
version of Stevenson's classic 


dies, excelling herself in the 


for family viewing on Christ- 


mas Eve. My aim Is to tell the 
story from Jim's point of 
view, which is where I begin 
to part company with the 
novel, which splits much of ' 
the narrative equally between 
Jim and DrLivesey— a 
senior member of the expedi- 
tion. To my way of thinking, 
this is one of the major flaws 
in the book and I feel Tm 
doing Robert Louis a favour 
in rectifying it. 

“My, the arrogance of the 
man." I hear someone say. 
“Hang about mate, there’s 
worse to come," says L 
Harking back to my-early 
cinema-going days once more, 
I remember other childhood 
delights I can incorporate 
into my script to celebrate the 
night before Christinas. 

Two favourites of those far 
off days were Walt Disney and 
Busby Berkeley, the great 
musical choreographer, and 
there will be tributes to these 
two geniuses on show: when 
Long Jane S ilver gets her 
seven grubby seacooks — 
Speedy. Scrumpy. Humpy. 
Sleazey, Scurvey, Itchy and 
Poncey — all spruced up and 
ready for sea. So those of you 


familiar with Snow White 
and Roman Scandals will rec- 
ognise my inspiration mime- 
diately. And did you notice 
the substitution of Jane for 
John back there? Yes, our 
one-legged, rascally bucca- 
neer has become a woman. 
And how could it possibly be 
otherwise, with memories of 
Elsie ever fresh in my mind? 

Did 1 hear someone remark 
that Stevenson must be spin- 
ning in bis grave? 1 daresay 
he is — spinning with delight 
and probably kicking himself 
at the same time for not hav- 
ing thought of the idea in the 
first place. For, on reflection. 

I think the author himself 
might have had doubts con- 
cerning the absence of 
women in this tale of skuldug- 
gery among rude old seamen. 
Apart from Jim’s Mum. who 
has little more than a bit part, 
there’s not a dame in sight 
Perhaps if Robert Louis Ste- 
venson had read the true-life 
exploits of the notorious yan- 
bee pirate Anne Bonney, he’d 
have been tempted to follow 
my lead. 

Then there’s the treatment 
of our young hero, Jim Haw- 


kins. Isn’t he just a little bit 

prtssey in Stevenson's hands, 
a bit of a sober-sides, espe- 
cially when one remembers 
he served behind the bar in 
Mum’s seaside pub? 

Wouldn’t this plucky teen- 
ager have been just a little bit 
more streetwise than he is 
portrayed? Certainly, my Jim 
Hawkins will be. And he’ll be 
a bit of a rascal, too, with a 
touch of impish humour, and 
I wouldn’t be at all surprised 
if he doesn't end up looking 
rather like that eight-year- 
old acting out his fantasies in 
that small back garden in 
Southampton more than 60 
years ago. 

"Well, if that isn’t the. 
height of self-indulgence, I 
don't know whatis!" I hear 
some mealy-mouthed 
Scrooge exclaim. 

To which my reply is: 

"Save your spleen till next 
year, Scrooge — that’s when 
The Muppets version comes 
out!" 


Ken Russell's Treasure Island 
will be shown on Channel 4 on 
Sunday, December 24 at 
7.30pm 


Misfortunes of war 


Television 


Stuart Jeffries 


T HERE was a mood of sor- 
row and farewell at the 
close of the last episode 
of this series of Dangerfield 
(BBC1). You could tell be- 
cause it was suffused with the 
sound of opera singer Dawn 
Upshaw, keening. It was bard 
not to imagine the production 
meeting: ‘T want the music to 
say eastern Europe, misery, 
gloom.” "How about Gorecki, 
sir?" "Never heard of her. 


But she does sound bloody 
miserable. Get her on the 
phone." 

On the run way. Danger- 
field was saying goodbye to 
Joanna, the woman he loved. 
They winched the coffin of the 
Bosnian girl into the plane. 
Dawn gave it loads. The pah- 
exchanged few words, but if 
he had spoken from the heart 
Dangerfield would have sai± 
"You’re leaving me to go to 
work in Bosnia? On a trans- 
port plane? In those h©?ls?" 

If there's something risible 
about Dangerfield, it's that 
we're expected to take it seri- 
ously. Everything Is so 
squeaky clean, from Nigel Le 


Vaillant's shoes to the Happy 
Fam ilies humour, that one 
could easily suppose it was 
written by the National View- 
ers and Listeners' Associa- 
tion, God bless them. 

In this episode, Dangerfield 
was charged with looking 
after a Bosnian orphan. In 
Tim Prager's story, she be- 
came a pawn in the game of 
Dangerfield and Joanna's on- 
off romance. It was a strange 
way to deploy a fictional vic- 
tim of the Bosnian war. 

The girl (played by Elvira 
Supuk. a real-life Bosnian 
refugee) said little in English, 
but smiled very wlnntngly. 
She was occasionally allowed 
to mumble a few words in 
Serbo-Croat, though, which 
we weren't meant to under- 
stand but which clearly 
alluded to the limitations 
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of the General Framework 
Accord for Peace In Bosnia- 
Herzegovina. 

Joanna adored the girl. So 
much so she took her to War- 
wick and bought her a dress 
from what looked like British 
Home Stores’ Balkan Peasant 
range. The girl said some- 
thing in Serbo-Croat which 
obviously meant: “Very inter- 
esting — but surely nearby 
Leamington has better shop- 
ping facilities? ” 

It was all looking rosy for 
Dangerfield: he hadn’t in- 
tended to use the girl as a 
romantic lure, but it was 
working out that way and 
that was all right by him. It 
was unconvincing: anyone 
else's head would have been 
turned by the man’s well-ap- 
pointed kitchen and bis dex- 
terity at chopping vegetables, 
but oh no. Joanna had to have 
an adopted refugee, too. 

Naturally, the girl died of 
heart disease, and so Amanda 
Redman's Joanna had to fly 
off to provide succour to the 
Sarajevans. Goodbye 
Amanda, we love you! Now’ 
can someone turn that awful 
music off? 

Which is probably a regu- 
lar complaint of the passen- 
gers at Victoria Coach 
Station. Mozart's horn con- 
certo may have been broad- 
cast over die PA to cheer up 
the passengers, but it seemed 
to be having the effect of Gor- 
ecki 's Symphony of Sorrow- 
ful Songs: the staff were curt, 
the passengers tetchy and one 
bloke was taken off to help the 
police with their inquiries. 

He was a driver who allegedly 
hadn’t been paid for months, 
so in protest he unscrewed the 
plastic panels over a coach's 
indicator lights. It wasn't so 
much a cry as a bleat for help. 

Bus Stop ( C4) was one of 
those "day in the life" docu- 
mentaries that seem to be 
very easy to make and conve- 
niently filled a half hour in 
the schedules. Typically, it fo- 
cused on quirky personalities 
rather than dug for deeper 
issues. 

"It's a microcosm of the 
world, to coin a cliche," said 
managing director Warwick , 
Hillman. Coining cliches — 
just the kind of activity we 
can all do without In fact 
some of the microcosm was 
asked to leave: Bill, who was 
having a rest after selling the 
Big Issue at the station, was 
escorted by two men to the 
exit “Go to the train station. 
Bill," said one. with bitter 
irony that Bin probably could 
do without <* 



A1 Pacino . . . was taught a 
Cuban accent for Scarface 



Jane Fonda . . . learned 
an Appalachian drawl 



Arnold Schwarznegger . . . 
accent needed fine-tuning 



IAN KATZ talks to Robert Easton, 
Hollywood’s man of a thousand accents 

Speaking in tongues 


Laurence Olivier . . . 
polished Michigan; tones 


Y OU may have missed 
his seminal perfor- 
mance as a KUngon 
judge in Star Trek VL 
You may have trouble recalling 


his Southern radio operator in 
Voyage To The Bottom Of The 
Sea and struggle to pick out his 
voice from the soundtrack of 
Stingray. But chances are you 
are familiar with Robert Eas- 
ton's work. 

That's because, on top of 
being an actor of modest 
repute, Easton is the self-styled 
“Henry Higgins of Hollywood", 
the larynx behind many of the 
most memorable screen ac- 
cents. Remember A1 Pacino’s 
Cuban in Scarface, Ben Kings- 
ley’s Brooklyn twang in Bugsy, 
Jane Fonda's Appalachian 
drawl in The Dollmaker? Eas- 
ton had a hand in each. 

With flawing silver hair rem- 
iniscent of an Eastern mystic 
and a silvery baritone to 
match, the 64-year-old Texas- 
raised Anglophile is the undis- 
puted king of Hollywood voice 
coaches. When a director needs 
a Czech bank robber or a Kan- 
sas lawman, they get Easton. 

He polished Laurence Olivi- 
er’s rural Michigan for The 
Betsy and swapped Bryan 
Brown's thick Australian for a 
Scottish burrinTai-Pan. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger's 
heavy Austrian accent was 
nudged into Russian English 
for Red Heat and Liam Nee- 
son's Irish brogue transformed 
into a Kentucky drawj for Next 
Of Kin. One of die few actresses 
he has never coached is Meryl 
Streep but that scarcely mat- 
ters: “Every time she does a 
new film, people say, 'Hey Bob, 
Meryl was great’.’’ 

That he would some day earn 
a living with his tongue would 
have sounded wildly improba- 
ble as the young Easton strug- 
gled through school, plagued 
by a heavy stutter. He believes 
the weakness forced him to 
concentrate harder on his 
speech and. by the time he was 
established as a young actor in 
the early 1960s. he was known 
for the range of American dia- 
lects he could mimic. 

In 1961 he married a British 
actress and moved to England 
for three years, where he col- 
lected regional accents and 


studied phonetics at University 
College London. When he 
returned to Los Angeles, his 
coaching talent was in greater 

demand than h IS acting. 

These days Easton reckons 
he can slip into any one cf 50 or 
so dialects on demand and can 
muster another 50 within a few 
hours. With a day’s notice, he 
claims, he can polish up an- 
other 100. 

He is an obsessive 
researcher, scribbling notes on 
unusual pronunciations or 
new accents wherever he finds 
them. He has filled three note- 
books, he reveals proudly, in 
the few days he has been in 
New York helping the British 
actor Ian Holm become a 
Brooklyn cop: “Cab drivers are 
a wonderful source." He also 
records unusual dialects on 
tape. 

Easton adapts his coaching 
method to the style of the actors 
he is teaching. For some he 
produces tapes and devises My 
Flair Lady-style exercises. 
Others, such as Charlton Hes- 
ton and Steve Allen, prefer to 
see their lines spelled out pho- 
netically. A few prefer a physi- 
cal description of what they 
should be doing with their 
vocal chords and mouth. Eas- 
ton Is withering about competi- 
tors who offer a more formulaic 
approach. Tve had to clean up 
after a lot of people." 

He Is reticent about his fees. 
He diplomatically declines, too, 
to single out any actor or ac- 
tress for a particularly execra- 
ble screen accent Suffice to say 
that Marlon Brando did not 
retain his services for Mu tiny 
On Hie Bounty and Kevin 
Costner did not consult him on 
Robin Hood. 

In general, he says, Ameri- 
can actors struggle with 
E ngl i s h working-class accents 
while British actors find it eas- 
ier to throw their voices across 
the Atlantic. His tallest order 
was to repair the soundtrack 
for the TV mini-series Shogun. 
The Japanese female lead 
spoke no English and said 
“odours” instead of “orders". 
After Easton spent three weeks 
re-recordingwfthher. she was 
nominated for a Golden Globe. 

Once a year he advertises in 
Variety by shnplyljsting loo or 


so of the stars he has coached. 
He is not averse to a bit of 
name-dropping in person, too. 

A single, anecdote-laden point 
winds up contammgrrfer- 
ences to five thespian knights: 
he taught Sir Laurence to say 
“blrthdee pardee”; helped Sir 
John wi th his Texan and de- 
vised a shrill ventriloquist’s 
dummy voice for Sir Anthony 
in a film directed by Sir Rich- 
ard. Sir Ralph got in there 
somewhere, too, though Iforget 
how. 

“One time I was in Munich .. 
and Charlton Heston long-dis- 
tanced me. I coached him from 
my bathtub, taught him to be a 
Soot" Unlike a few of his cli- 
ents, Heston has never hesi- 
tated to acknowlege Easton's 
help. His recently released 
autobiography contains five 
mentions erf the voice coach. “I 
would have been del ig hted 
with one, I would have been 
ecstatic with two, euphoric 
with three but he gave me five 
great plugs." 

Easton has much more time 
for Heston's generation of ac- 
tors than a new breed of what 
he calls “narcissistic egoists". 
Some of the young stars he 
works with these days consider 
dialects all but unnecessary ' 

since they believe they have 
been hir»t to play themselves, 
give or take an inflection or 
two. ‘1 don't know what the 
bell they teach them in same of 

these American acting schools 
and when I ask thpm they say, 
Uke. to be true to my own 
emotions' .’’He calls it “frie 
soiled underwear school of act- 
ing because these people soil . 
their pants and thfnic they've 
achieved something. " 

Arnold Schwarzenegger is a 
notable exception among the.- 7 . • 
new generation of . 

to the early part erfhis career, 

Easton helped, him knock Aus- 
trian edges offhis delivery- For 
Conan The Barbarian, he ex- 
plained that it was better to ■ 
plunder villages Chan to blun- \ 
der them, and in Red Heat he - 
ad vised against ordering a 
crap cocktail". These days, of 
course, the Austrian accent is 
just part cf the audlencfrpuDr *■ ■ 
mg package, but Ihafs OK. 

“Arnold has always been very 

kmd^’ . ^ 
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With the riots 
focusing 
attention on 
Brixton - 
where West 

Indians first 

settled in 
London - 
Caryl 
Phillips, 
below, 



immigrants 
had to win 
acceptance, 
the subject 
of his new 
TV series 


Boat people . . . waiting at 
Victoria Station and, below, 
arriving on the Empire 
Win dr us h hulton/deutsch 


Their long voyage home 


W HEN the first 
boatload of 
West Indian 
migrants dis- 
embarked 
from the Em- 
pire Windrush at Tilbury 
docks in 1948 — many of them 
Jamaican veterans of the < 
second world war— the Lon- 
don Evening Standard ran the 
banner headline “Welcome 
Home". 

It was a welcome that was 
hastily erased in the indecent 
scram ble to slam the open 
door. But as descendants of 
those pioneers insist that this 
is home, there are moves to 
dust off a forgotten chapter of 
Britain’s history. 

West Indians recruited as 
British citizens to help solve 
the post-war labour shortage in 
the “mother country" were 
soon disabused of any sense of 
belonging. But their largely 
British-born children have as- 
sumed a steadily growing 
prominence — attaining what 
the broadcaster Damis Howe 
lias termed an "ease of 
presence". 

"Caribbean migration has 
had a phenomena] impact on 
tli is country." says the writer 
Caryl Phillips. “It’s not just 
Moira Stewart and Trevor Mc- 
Donald The evidence of sea 
changes in British society is 

becoming overwhelming and i 
undeniable. The re's no major ■ 

football team that doesn't have 
a player who’s a descendant of 
those people who stepped off 
those boats. Yet people don't 
know their origins." 

Ten years ago. Phillips's 
award-winning debut novel. 

The Final Passage, broke 
ground with its tribute to his 
parents’ generation of West In- 
dians who journeyed to Eng- 
land in the fifties in search of a 
better break. His travel book. 

Th e European 7W6e{1987). 
spoke for many ofhis genera- 
tion who were black and Brit- 
ish in articulating his problem: 
“How ... to reconcile the con- 
tradiction of feeling British, 
while being constantly told in 
many subtle and unsnbtle ways 
that I did not belong.” 

He sees this week's Brixton 

riot as evidence that "the pain 

and frustration of feeling you 
don't have a stake in this soci- 


ety still exist for many black 
people", though that sense, he 
adds, and the link between civil 
disorderand poverty, unite 
black and white youth. "The 
tact that Britain's institution- 
ally racist isn’t going to be 
addressed in one. two or even 
tl tree generations. .. , 

But the past 10 years, he | 

feels, have seen a shift. "The 
years since I wrote The Final 
Passage have been crucial. 

Then, we weren't sure who'd 
leave. There were no black 
MFs, no black players in the 
England football team. Now it’s 
evident Britain's become a per- 
manent home for West Indians 
— die older generation are wit- 
ness ing in their lifetimes in- 
roads made by their children, i 
This roun try’s plunged eco- 1 

nomicaUy, but there's a real 
confidence, too. It's seen the 
emergence of black people in 
politics, music, sport. Black 
men ini suits, black women 
power-dressed with briefcases. 
Now it's okay to say this is 
borne." 

Phillips chose this time to 
adapt his first novel as a televi- 
sion drama — the first set in 
the fifties era of mass raigra- 
tioa Directed by Sir Peter Hall, 
with music by Linton Kweei 
Johnson and Dennis Bo veil, 
the two-part serial will be 
screened next year. Filmed 
partly in the Caribbean, it is 
now being shot on location in 
London. At a cost of £2.7 million 
for two 75-minute episodes, it is 
one of the highest-budget 
dramas ever commissioned by 
Channel 4. 

The screenplay was trig- 
gered by a wistful perception. 

"It became clear to me that the 
generation of people who came 
over in the fifties was dying," 
Phillips says. “There are old 
people’s homes in Yorkshire 
full of West Indians who are 
veterans oF that period. Their 
contribution to Britain has 
been huge— and that of their 
children — though it’s been 
undermined and trivialised by 
certain politicians. Yet the 

most important change in the 
social fabric of this country in 
the late 20th century hadn't 
been translated into its most 

powerful medium." 

That transformation of Brit- 
ish society through the increas- 


ingly visible achievements of 
black people may also explain 
why mainstream television au- 
diences are thought ready for a 
drama about how these Brit- 
ons, and their forebears, came 
to be here. 

Peter Ansorge. head of Chan- 
nel 4 drama series, who com- 
missioned the project says: 

"The serial depicts the Carib- 
bean in a way that's never been 
seen in TV drama— not just 
rum and coke and sandy beach- 
es. but as somewhere you might 
want to leave.” 

He adds: "People's memories 
are short Lots of us have for- 
gotten that the government 
was mad keen on immigration, 
that Enoch Powell helped in 
the recruiting drive. But Caz’s 
script doesn’t feel like docu- 
mentary; by an act of recollec- 
tion, something very moving is 

conjured up " 

Caryl (C-az) Phillips was bom 
in St Kitts in 1958 — the year 
The Final Passage is set — and 
brought to Leeds as an infant 
Unlike West Indian novelists of 
the Fifties, such as Sam Sel von 
(who wrote The Lonely London- 
ers) and George Lamming, he 
views both sides of a mutual 
bewilderment at a time when 
half of Britain's white popula- 
tion had never seen a black 
person. 

Tm never one to peer over 
the fence in only one direc- ! 

tion," Phillips says. "It’s the 
privilege of my generation; I 
went to school here. I grew up ! 
here as a northern working- 
class kid. I’ve always been 
privy to the paranoia and anxi- 
eties of white people about the 
Other." 
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I the debt in the way it perceives 
! itsetf. “The mythological no- 
tion of Britain's identity needs 
to be turned on its head," he 
says. 

Now Professor of English at 
Amherst College in the US. 
where he is dubbed — to his 
evident amusement — the 
“bard of the African diaspora", 
Phillips returns to British tele- 
vision drama after a gap of 
eight years. His production 
company. Heartland, is co-pro- 
during The Final Passage with 
Peter Hall 


T HE emotional linch- 
pih is one migrating 
family. But as with 
all Phillips's work 
charting the black 
diaspora in the spec- 
tral triangle of Europe, Africa 
and the Americas, its canvas is 
broader. “I hope it tells both 
sides of the story," he says. “As 
difficult as it was for West Indi- 
ans in the fifties, with the ex- 
pectations they brought, 
English people only a dozen 
years after the end of the 

second world war had no idea 

what the ftick was going on 
with all those black faces arriv- 


m -sit- 


ing. They never bad — and per- 
haps never have had — ii ex- 
plained to them what those 
West Indians brought in their 
hearts and souls, their knap- 
sacks and cardboard 
suitcases." 

As the title of The Final Pas- 
sage hints. West Indian migra- 
tion was a seq uel to the slave 
trade- The M iddle Passage saw 
thousands or Africans dumped 
on islands whose resources, 
when the plantation economy 
collapsed, could not support 
them. “West Indians always 
have to Dee beauty," says one 
character. “Whether to pick or- 
anges in Florida, or help dig the 
Panama C-anal, or fight the 
war." 

The restless frustration of 
the islanders, and the ambition 
that drives the strongest of 
them to uproot painful] y from 
their homes, friends and seduc- 
tive landscapes, are viewed 
through that historical prism. 

Phillips laughs off an allu- 
sion to Alex Haley’s African- 
American saga — that be has 
written the British Boots. ‘If it 

is, it's only one episode," he 
says. "You’d need to begin at 
least with'Liverpool, Cardiff 
Bristol —the slave ports— and 
the servicemen in two world 
wars. We need to debunk the 
idea that this is the story of the 
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T HE year 1958 saw 
rioting in Notting- 
ham and Notting 
Hill As with earlier 
“race riots” the vio- 
lence was white 

against black- In the drama, the 
riots are mentioned only in 
passing. Phillips says; "There’s 
a tendency in television to go 
for the lowest common denomi- 
nator. But you subvert expecta- 
tions by not giving people what 
they want They want to see 
race riots and pseudo-docu- 
mentary. so you work against 
the grain. You get more reso- 
nance out of the personal." 

Phillips's interest is in “the 
destruction of the family unit 
it's the event black youth in 
this country are still trying to 1 
recover from — the unbeiiev- 1 
able fatality of West Indian 
marriages, centred on the irre- 
sponsibility of the man, in 
which children are the losers." 

Phillips's own parents div- 
orced when he was eight, and 
his work sees the fracturing of 
fa m ilies as both a metaphor for, 
and a prevalent condition of. 
migration. The women “liter- 
ally and metaphorically left 
holding the baby” are often the 
focal points of sympathy. At 37, 
he is himself unmarried, with- 
out children — though, a com- 
pulsive traveller, be describes 
that as a corollary ofhis “itin- 
erant problem”. 

Phillips's moral standpoint 
seems grounded partly in an 
awareness of the tough condi- 
tions of survival for migrants. 
“You change by degrees. You 
have to be aware of where you 
are.. .England is not a tolerant 
society and it’s naive to think 
society must accommodate 
your values. There's give and 


advent of black people in Brit- 
ain. Black people have been 
continously present here for 
five centuries; the first wave 
connected with slavery, the 
second with empire." 

At the heart of Phillips's oeu- 
vre — five novels, stage, screen 
and radio plays, non-fiction — 
is a passion for revisionist his- 
tory, for "working against an 
undertow of historical igno- 
rance". His latest novel. Cross- 
ing the Riivr (1933). which won 
the James Tate Black Memo- 
rial Prize and was shortlisted 
for the Booker, movingly wrote 
black characters back into 
scenes — the Wild West the 
second world war — from 
which they are habitually 
erased. 

His purpose, be said then. ■ 
was "to look at history from a 
different angle — through the 
prism of people nominally writ- 
ten out of it or viewed as the 
losers or victims of a particular 
storm". Crucially, he added: 
"You take something people 
presume they know about, and 
make them look again. You sub- 
vert people's view of history by 
engaging them with character. 

I don’t think you subvert it 
by arguing schematically about j 
ideas." 

In adapting The Final Pas- j 

sage to the popular, “reductive | 


medium" of television, his sub- 
versive aim remains intact 
“Its to recalibrate the main 
narrative orBritisb social and 
historical life —or British 
people's perception of it — to 
include people whom they nat- 
urally exclude." 

Part of that strategy is to 
make all viewers experience 
the characters' upheavals not 
simply as West Indians* his- 
tory, but as British history — 
not just as “their” story, but as 
central to “ours”. 

British people, Phillips is apt 
to remark drily, know very lit- 
tle about their own history — 
not least because much of it 
took place in India, Africa and 
the Caribbean. He is editing an 
anthology on the seminal input 
into British literature made by 
writers born abroad (from Con- 
rad and Eliot to Rushdie and 
Okri). entitled — in a phrase 
from Othello — Extravagant 
Strangers. 

In its preface, he blames an 
amnes iac exclusiveness on 
“Britain's desire to promote 
herself as a homogeneous 
country whose purity is under- 
scored not only by race and 
class, but . . . by a sense of conti- 
nuity”. It is as though the soci- 
ety perpetually absorbs, and 
engorges itself on, the nourish- 
ment of “outsiders”, yet rebuts 


play for any immigrant be- 
cause you’re going into some- 
thing that's bigger than you. 

“If kids can’t stabilise them- 
selves with an extended family, 
where there are no contacts 
with grandparents, it makes it 
difficult for the next generation 
— being brought up betwixt 
people, worrying about who 
they are — to reap toe benefits 
and participate in this society." 

As for the potential charge of 
pandering to stereotypes: 
"Some people will think, that’s 
how they all behave; they'll 
want to see Harry Belafonte or 
Sidney Poitier — Tm as good as 
you’. But that's asking me to be 
politically correct, to redress 
the social imbalance in two epi- 
sodes. Fiction isn’t social engi- 
neering . . . I’ve always tapped 
there'd be more people of my 
background writing, because 
that takes pressure off you. You 
don’t have people saying, why 
doesn't he show us in a better 
light your writing would be 
contextualised by a body of 
work." 

Phillips adds: “This country 
has serious failings in memory, 
but I hope black people feel 
proud to see a part of their story 
that's been written out of his- 
tory. Despite morons like Paul 
Condon sayingtheir children 
are muggers, Thatcher saying 
we don't want to be swamped 
by you, I hope they feel con- 
nected to Britain, the society 
they've invested their lives in." 

While The Final Passage 
affirms that the sacrifices of the 
Windrush generation fuelled 
the strides cf— at least some of 
— their children, Phillips is 
aware oftbe pitfall of seeming 

to relegate racism safely to the 
past Yet he charts a real shift 
in a sense cf belonging, of per- 
manence, which works back- 
wards to buoy those who 
blazed the traiL 
“The word ‘home’ is played 
time and again. All my work is 
about that" Phillips says. In 
the book the woman protago- 
nist Leila, is told by her dying 
mother: “You’re a West Indian. 
You've only got one hone, and 
one home is all you’ll ever 
have." But, some 35 years on, 
she in turn tells her son: ‘This 
England is your home and as 
long as ifp your home, if s my 
home too." 


What everybody in the world knows but us 


RICHARD STOTT, who was editor of 
the Today newspaper, pleads for 
the same rights to tell the troth about 

Charles and Diana as they have 

I T WAS.saidkfr thrown into jaiL Itdidn't half 
Potts, a clc^-run thlnr concentrate the mind. It was 

whether I at first stomach-chuming^a 

sensation gradually replaced 
by.resentment and anger 
W^esw y crimewast0 publish a 

SSSSd^ter- section of a book banned m 

Instead, he decioeayesi _ ^Housekeeper's 

day that ffie nowclosed^d .. Wen dy Berry, who 

foSmost a decade ran .High- 
should be fined m T 5 JNQ for Prince and Pnn- 

£ 50,000 from the paper wd SScf Wales and therefore 

£ 25 . 000 from me -for reveal- ^ at their 

toginfonMtton^t ^tong ^Lticlire. She first . 
since available to the rest 01 J^ jed ber observations m 

the world, _ , „ the News of the World before 


an injunction preventing her 

talking. To frustrate this in- 
junction, she published a book 
to the US, where ithas now 
sold more than 100,000 copies, 
and has since been serialised 
in the press in Europe, Aus- 
tralia and Japan — meaning 
that it is available to millions 
throughout the world. You 
can, of course, buy the book in 
America and bring it back 
here with impunity. 

At Today, we believed that 

the European Court of Human 
Rights' unanimous decision 
to allow Peter Wright's book 
Spycatcher to be published in 
Britain on the grounds that it 
was already available to the 
rest of the world meant that 
Berry’s book would be 
! allowed publication under the 
same ruling. We were wrong. 
So yesterday we duly pleaded 
guilty to contempt of court 
after the advisors to the Prince 


referred our publication to 
the Attorney General for pros- 
ecution. Virtually everything 
we published had been 
reported before in this 
country. But that's the law and 
we accept it daft as it is. 

But why is this book 
banned? It is accurate, cer- 
tainly more so than Spy- 
catcher. and is the only inde- 
pendent account of events 
which both the Prince and 
Princess have made much of 
to justify their positions. Asa 
former employee. Berry is 
prevented from revealing 
what she knows because of the 
law of confidentiality and con- 
tract But are those of the 
Prince's courtiers who have 
campaigned aga inst the Prin- 
cess not also bound by the 
samp strictures? Even if they 
1 had Charles's permission to 
say thathis wife is mad. did 
they havp Dia na's? Now the. 


Prince and Princess have both 
admitted affairs, is it not right 
that we should be given an 
independent view of events? 

It is absurd that the rest of 
I the world can read Berry's 
revelations while the country 
that pays the bills is kept in 
the dark because the Prince of 
Wales doesn't want you to 
know what the housekeeper 
saw. It is disgraceful that the 
Prince plays the courts in 
such a way that he can ban 
what be doesn't tike, while 
giving the nod to those who 
would speak ill of Diana. ■ 

Berry Is at present a fugi- 
tive who is silenced. She can- 
not return to Britain, because 
she would almost certainly be 
jailed for contempt of court 
Meanwh Ue. the Prince and 
Princess can slag each other 
off in interviews, exclusives 
and photo-opportunities. 

. Can it reaUv be ri ght that 


the Prince or Wales is so keen 
to curtail the freedom of 
others — to the point of im- 
prisonment— while he and 
his wife claim so aggressively 
the same freedoms for 
themselves? 

It is time this abuse of privi- 
lege was stopped. A move 
should be made — probably by 
a newspaper — to vary the per- 
manent injunction on Berry’s 
book on the grounds that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
have quite deliberately de- 
stroyed their own — and each 
other's — privacy over a long 
and sustained period. We’ve 
had their views on how they 
wish to be seen by the public, 
let’s see how the pu blic — as 
represented by Berry — view 
them. 

It’s time for the country that 
pays the piper to call the tune. 
It's time to publish, and let's 
_seejivnojs damned. . . 
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20 OBITUARIES 


Vivian Blaine 


Broad on 
Broadway 


B roadway and 
Hollywood singer- 
comedienne Vivian 
Blaine, who has 
died aged 74. once 
said, “I put all my intelligence, 
such as it is, into playing 
dumb blondes like Miss Ade- 
laide, but 1 am just dumb 
enough to have made it work.” 
Miss Adelaide, the role with 
which Blaine will always be 
asso ciated, was the chief doll 
in Frank Loesser's witty and 
vibrant musical Guys And 
Dolls. 

For those who weren’t privi- 
leged enough to have seen the 
brass ily enchanting Vivian 
Blaine on stage in the role at 
the 46th Street Theatre in New 
York, where she appeared for 
more than two years from No- 
vember 1950, or during the 
year's run at the Coliseum in 
London in 1353, her perfor- 
mance has been preserved in 
Joseph Mankiewicz's colour- 
ful 1955 film version. As crap- 
shooter Nathan Detroit’s 
showgirl fiancee of 14 years, 
Blaine led the Hot Box Club 
chorus in an anthem of femi- 
nine defiance; 

“Take back your mink to 
from whence it came. 

Take back your polls. 

What made you think that I 
was one of those goildi" 

Other numbers included A 
Bushel And A Peck — replaced 
in the illm by the raunchier 
Pet Me, Poppa —the duets. 
Marry The Man Today, and 
Sue Me, and her showstopping 
solo, Adelaide's Lament in 
which she concludes tha t be- 
cause of marriage postpone- 
ments, "A poyson could de- 
velop a cold.” 

The part as written was a 
few lines of dialogue attached 
to two songs, but Blaine kept 
adding lines during the 


rehearsals, muiring - Mjp« ? a Hp - 
laide into one of the strongest 
elements in the show. 

Bom Vivienne Stapleton in 
Newark, New Jersey, she 

Started Singing ag a nhilfl af 

variety halls, booked in by her 
father, who was a theatrical 
agent. After graduating from 
high school she toured with 
big bands, until a talent scout 
from Twentieth Century Fox 
spotted the 20-year -old. One of 
her first roles was opposite 
Laurel and Hardy In Jitter- 
bugs (1943) — having to com- 
pete with Stan in drag. 

In 1944. because of the 
retirement from the screen of 
Alice Faye. Fox's leading 
blonde chanteose, Rtairw* was 
given roles as a home-grown 
beauty counterbalancing the 
flamboyant charms of Car- 
men Miranda in two silty, 
cheerful musicals, Greenwich 
Village and Something For 
The Boys. But in one of the 
best musicals of the period. 
State Fair (1945) Blaine 
brought sophistication to 
hicksville as an unhappily 
married dance band singer 
whom Dick Haymes falls for, 
putting over the Rodgers and 
Hammers tern song. That’s 
For Me, with real gusto. 

With the ascendance of 
Betty Grable and June Haver 
— sweeter, less incisive 
blonde performers than 
Blaine — the studio let her go 
after Three Little Girls In Blue 
(1946), which co-starred Haver 
and Vera-Ellen. She then ap- 
peared in variety at the Lon- 
don Casino. It would be three 
years before her Broadway 
triumph in Guys And Dolls. 

In 1952, Blaine took time off 
from Miss Adelaide to make 
Skirts Ahoy! atMGM, in 
which she, Esther Williams 
and Joan Evans put a twist on 



A kiss for Miss Adelaide . . . Vivian Biaiwa and Frank Sinatra, promote Guys And Dolls photograph: ronald grant archive 


the usual plot by playing fa- 
male sailors chasing men. 
"What good is a gal withouta 
guy?” they sing. 

Vivian Blaine echoed that 
sentiment by marrying three 
times. Her first husband, 
Manny Frank, became her 
business manager; her 
second, Milton RackmH was 
p res ideut of Universal Pic- 
tures and Decca Records; her 
third, Stuart Clark, was a ■ 
businessman. Perhaps they 
found it difficult to keep up 
with her energy. Unlike her 
metropolitan screen 
Blaine loved the countryside, 
horse-riding, golf and tennis. 

On stage, Blaine proved her 
versatility by taking on a few 
heavier roles, replacing 
Shelly Winters in the anti- 
drug drama A Hatful Of Rain 


in 1956, and playing Blanche 
du Bois in A Streetcar Named 
Desire in the 1970s. as well as 
touring in Woody Allen's 
force, Don’t Drink The Water, 
and in many musical revivals. 
But there was always a mo- 
meat in all her performances, 
when one was unfairly 
reminded of the ever-lovin’ 
Miss Adelaide. 


Ronald Bergen 

Wchaal Rroedtand wrttesi 

London theatregoers had good 
reason to identify with Viv- 
ian Blaine. It was dank and 
miserable outside the London 
Coliseum that winter of 1953 
and when she sang, “A person 
can devdlqp a add" in Guys 
And Dolls, hundredscheered 
her oil 


She already had behind her 
an achievement given to few 
stage actresses — that of cre- 
ating a role which not only 
was always *to be identified 
with her, but which became . 
much more important be- 
cause of what she did with it 

Blaine bad wanted the tagfr- 
nue role of the Salvation 
Army girl Sarah Brown, but 

she was thought by the pro- 
ducers to be too brassy. 

When they offered her the 
consolation prize of “ever-lo- 
vin' Adelaide” she grabbed it, 
then discovered it was virtu- 
ally nothing more than the 
Take Back Your Mink song 
and a few Lines of dialogue. 
She considered giving it up, 
but then decided to fight to 
make the role bigger. The 
character frequently eclipsed 


her lover Nathan Detroit; 
played by Sam Levine and 
when the show came to Lon- 
don it was obvious that Blaine 
would come with it Along 
with Stubby Kaye as Nicely 
Nicely Johnson, she got the 
best reviews, to 2955, when 
the picture was made, it was 
inconceivable that anyone 
else would play Adelaide. 
Eleven years later, the show 
had a Broadway revival and 
once more it was Blaine sniff- 
ing through Adelaide's La- 
ment Her tough New York ac- 
cent made her the perfect 
Broadway leading lady — 
with the emphasis on the 
word Broadway. 


Vivian Blaine, adr ess/slnger; 
born November 21, 1921; died 
December 9, 1995 


Mohyedin Alempour 


War and culture in Tajikistan 


T HE artist and BBC 
joumalistMohyedin 
Alempour, who was 
killed in a gun attack 
this week as he was about to 
celebrate his 50th birthday, 
was so loved and respected a 
figure In the former Soviet 
republic of Tajikistan that 
the Tajik media reported 
his death as a national 
disaster. 

Tens of thousands have 
been killed in Tajikistan since 
the Central Asian state gained 
nominal independence from 
Moscow in 1991 and 
descended into civil war, 
including more than 30 
ofMohyedto'sfeUow 
journalists. 

Although his life was 
threatened by one of the 
regional clans, he continued 
to work in the capital 
Dushanbe. At the time ofhis 
death, he was one of very few 
independent voices still 
broadcasting — the state Is 
now relatively peaceful but 
ruled by an undemocratic neo- 
communist regime. 

Mohyedin seemed larger 
than life In appearance and 
creative energy: a Tajik 
reincarnation of Charles 
Dickens. It was bard to keep 
up with him as he marched 
across town to the foreign 
ministry in his long winter 
coat his thick greybeard 
catching the breeze. Unlike 
jaded western media 
celebrities, he loved being 
approached in the street by 
friends and well-wishers who 
would stop him to say 
hello. 

Mohyedin was a poet 
photographer and filmmaker, 
but best known as an 
impassioned arts 
commentator. He had become 
famous through Soviet 
television appearances, but 
when the USSR collapsed. 
Shifted his allegiance to radio 


and the BBC’s Persian 
service, where his 
broadcasting career took on a 
new lease of life. He presented 
a popular radio series in 
Tajik, From Dushanbe To Los 
Angeles, In which be travelled 
across America, interviewing 
personalities including the 

family nf tha Tagfr Ir anian 

Shah. Back home, he 
lived to a small flat in an ugly 
Soviet tower block to the 
centre of Dushanbe. But once 
one had climbed the 
seemingly endless stairs one 
could expect to be warmly 
welcomed Into his shrine to 
Persian culture. 

His waQs were plastered 
with pictures of the Persian 
artists he most revered. 
Including the seventies 
Iranian pop star, Gougoush, 
who formed the subject of 
Mohyedin's last book. He was 
also immensely proud ofhis 
associations with the BBC and 


Britain. Among bis most ' 
prized possessions — only 
revealed after lunch — were a 
tin of English biscuits and a 
bottle of Scotch, obtained 
during his last visit to Bush 
House. 

Unlike Tajikistan’s current 
regime, which drove Islamic 
forces into neighbouring 
Afghanistan to end the civil 
war. Mohyedin didn’t regard 
resurgent Islam as a threat 
but rather as an expression of 
long-suppressed indigenous 
culture. 

He pointed out that Persian- 
speaking ^ Tajiks were Sunni 
Muslims, unlike the SbJa of 
Iran. He admitted that after 
Tajikistan’s independence, 
Islam was like a "sweet 
stolen fruit”, but that three 
years ofclan warihre between 
the Moscow-backed 
government and an Islami c- 
democratic alliance meant 
that most Tajiks now wanted 



Renaissance man . ■ • Mohyedin Alempour 


religion and politics kept for 
apart 

While a fifth round of 
United Natlons-sponsored 
peace talks between the 
government and moled 
opposition dragged on this 
week, Mohyedin died to 
possession of a remarkable 
faith t hat his country’s deep 
wounds would one day be 
healed. "People consider the 
civil war a tragedy," he told 
me, “but perhaps it will lead to 
progress in democracy. We 
have come to learn that our 
main purpose should be 
unity.” 

When we met earlier this 
year, be had given up writing 
about Tajik politics because 
he said it was too dangerous 
and there was no press 
freedom. He accused fellow 
Tajik journalists of having 
used the context of the civil 
war to settle personal 
vendettas by killing one 
another. 

It is still unclear whether 
Mohyedin's own murder was 
political or the result of a 
private dispute, but the Tajik 
government's unusual delay 
in making an official 
statement suggests the 
circumstances ofhis death 
were controversial. 

Mohyedin Alempour was 
buried by his family on 
Thursday in the snowbound 
Tajik village of Aini to the 
mountains north of 
Dushanbe. He leaves behind 
his wife, Osak, and three 
children. His multitude of 
friends inside and outside the 
country will grieve for this 
immensely likeable 
re na issance man. 


Weekend Birthdays 



Jonathan Rugman 


Mohyedin Alempour, Tajik artist 
and journalist, bom December, 
1945; died December 12, 

1995 


DESPITE impeccable right- 
wing credentials, Dominic 
Lawson, 39 tomorrow, has 
been the butt of some fierce, 
some might say abusive, as- 
saults from what you'd think 
were his natural friends. The 
latest attack came from Alan 
Clark, who greeted Lawson's 
move from the Spectator to 
edit the Sunday Telegraph by 
describing his appearance as 
"loathsome and sneering”. 

Lawson doesn't deserve 
this stuff In his palmy days at 
the Spectator, he took on left 
and right — sinking Nicholas 
Ridley, stirring up the Jews 
to Hollywood and scalping 
our own Richard Gott In the 
process, he pushed the maga- 
zine's circulation to unprece- 
dented levels. He combines 
unlikely qualities: a bra inbox 
chess player at ease in high 
society. An ardent merito- 
crat, whose father was 
Thatcher's chancellor. Hon- 
est and brave enough to take 
on the pro-choice lobby over 
terminations for disabled 
children (his daughter is a 
Down’s syndrome victim), yet 
so swollen with paternal van- 
ity that he called her Domen- 
ica. Few on the right mix ar- 
rogance and nonchalance 
with such style. Against all 
the odds, he manages to be 
amusing, sincere, and like- 
able, too. BWJ 

Today 's birthdays : Benny 
Andersson, Abba singer, 49; 
Prof Sir Harold Bailey, San- 
skrit scholar, 96; Michael 
Blackburn, chief executive, 


Halifax Building Society, 54; 
Quentin Blake, artist illus- 
trator, 63; Norman Blarney, 
painter. 81; Arthur C Clarke, 
science fiction writer, marine 
explorer, 78; Myrella Cohen, 
QC. circuit judge, 68; Prof 
Bernard Crick, political sci- 
entist historian, biographer, 
66; Peter Dickinson, author, 
68. Joel Garner, cricketer, 

43; Heather Hallett, QC, di- 
rector of public affairs, toe 
Bar Council 46: Tony Hicks, 
rock guitarist 50; Sir Jasper 
Hollom, former deputy gover- 
nor, Bank of England, 78; 
John Kirwan, rugby player, 
31; Stephanie Lawrence, 
singer, actress, 42; Trevor 
Pirmock, harpsichordist and 
conductor, 49; Sir Victor 
Pritchett author and critic, 
95; Lt-Gen Sir David Scott- 
Barrett, chairman. Army Ca- 
det Force Association, 73; Ro- 
dion Shchedrin, composer, 
63; Jacqueline Thwaftes, 
head of toe Inchbald Schools 
of Design and Fine Arts. 64; 
Liv Ullmann. actress. 57; 
William Whatley, trades 
unionist 73; Lt-Gen Sir 
Soger Wheeler, general offi- 
cer commanding and director 
of military operations. North- 
ern Ireland, 54. 

Tomorrow ’s other birthdays : 
Simon Bates, disc jockey, 48; 
Peter Blackburn, chairman, 
Nestle’s UK, 55; Dame Mary 
Cartwright, FRS, mathema- 
tician, 95; Christopher Ca- 
zenove, actor, 50; Penelope 
Fitzgerald, writer, 79; Lord 
Glenamara CH, former 
Labour minister, 83; Brian 
Hayes, radio presenter, 58; 
Bernard Hill, actor, 51; Ker- 
ry Packer, Australian televi- 
son magnate, 58; Sir Leonard 
Peach, chairman. Police 
Complaints Authority, 63; 
Robert Robinson, broad- 
caster. 68; Peter Snell, 
athlete. 57; Tommy Steele, 
singer and actor, 59; Prof Wil- 
liam Stewart former vice- 
chancellor, Keele University, 
80; Baroness Strange, 
author, 67;-Cecdl Walker. Ul- 
ster Unionist MP, 71. 
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Keith Runcorn 
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moon 


H^HYSIOST Keith Run- 
^K^BcornT^ who has been 
■^fouDdmurdBredto - 
H •’ California attbe age 
of 78, was driven by enormous 
enthusiasm for his science. He 
was Professor of Physics 
Emer itus at the University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne, a. 

senior research fellow at Im- 
perial College-involved 
with planetary sciences — and 
Syctoey Chapman Professor of 
Physics at the University of 
Alaska. 

Runcorn, renowned for the 
ease with which he could ex- 
plain science, pioneered in- 
vestigation, of the history of 
the earth's magnetism, which 
is written as a “fossil" record 
in rocks. In the early 1950s, 
before this field of science won 
acceptance as palaeomagne- 
ftcm , and working almost as a 
one-man expedition, he col- 
lected and integrated mag- 
netic information from rocks, 

particularly from Europe and 
North America. 

He showed that the large ap- 
parent shifts ofthe magnetic 
poles over millions of years 
could be best explained as an 
artefact produced by major 
relative movements of the con- 
tinental land masses ("conti- 
nental drift”). This hypothesis 
was not new but it remained 
highly controversial until 
two decades later, it was con- 
firmed by the discovery of sea- 
floor spreading, and evolved 
into the science of plate 
tectonics. 

Runcorn's interest in geo- 
magnetism was triggered 
when, after wartime work on 
radar he joined Professor Pat- 
rick Blackett at Manchester 
University in 1946. Blackett 
had evolved his own theories 
of the earth’s magnetism and 
had developed an extremely 
sensitive magnetometer. Run- 
corn built on this work when 
he became assistant director 
of geophysics research at 
Cambridge to 1950. setting up 
his own group and 10 
years later producing the 
seminal paper Paleomagnetlc 
Evidence For Continental 
Drift 

By this time he had become 
Durham’s physics professor, 
moving to 1963 to Newcastle, 
where he remained until his 
retirement He produced a 
flow of controversial theories 
relating to planetary crust for- 
mation and, for example, to 
molten core dynamics to the 
creation of planetary mag- 
netic fields. The simple theory 
that the earth’s magnetic field 
was created through the dy- 
namo effect of its rotating mol- 
ten iron core had been shat- 
tered by the emergence of 
fossil evidence, largely sys- 
tematised by Runcorn, that 
the earth’s magnetic field . 


Letter 


undergoes periodic axkf rapid 
reversals. He argued tjudfliis 
rouldbeexplatoed by ataol- . 
ten core that comp rised two 
separate rotating compd- - . . 
neats, or by a core to which 
there were convection cur-; - 
rents large eha ugh tp have the 
same dynamic characteris- 
tics. The dynamo issue: 
remains unresolved.: 

expertise in magnetic -• 
phenomena led to hisappoint- 
ment as a Nasa investigative 
scientist far the ApoBomoon 
landing programme ahd then 
for the interpretation of mag- r 
netic field information gate- . 
ered. He was among the senior 
European scientists put ting 
forward interpretations ofthe 
history of the moon from 
returned rock fragments at 
the firstNasa moon rock con- 
ference in 1972. His suggestion 
that toe moon’s magnetic field 
bad grown very slowly and 
then faded away remains un- 
challenged and unexplained. 

Runcorn went on to exploit 
residual magnetism as a : - . 
means of suggesting plane- 
tary evolution, investigating 
and expounding theories on 
every discovery, such as the 
unexpected absence of a mag- 
netic field bn Venus, the unex- 
plained magnetic fields of as- 
teroids and minimal field of 
toe planet Mercury. These 
formed part of the material of 
his last semester to Alaska. 
That expertise to planetary 
physics earlier led to his New- 
castle department attaining 
the status of a Nato advanced 
study institute. . 

* Runcorn was a vigorous 
speaker, a powerful supporter 
ofthe British Association for 
the Advancement of Science 
mid a man who exerted world- 
wide influence through his 
students. He was physically 
strong, bu,Ut like a stand-off 
half mid, perhaps not surpris- 
ingly, a rugby enthusiast He 
played at good club level until 
his late forties. 

He was a great walker and a 
great talker, possessing an un- 
expectedly deep and reward- 
ing knowledge of architecture, 
archaeology, ecclesiastical 
history and of sculpture and 
painting. Hesimply could not 
walk past an art gallery; and 
few Newcastle visitors es- 
caped a tour of Durham Cathe- 
dral or a brisk visit to Hadri- 
an's WalL But though these 
were his enthusiasms, he was 
married only to his 
science. 


Anthony Tucker 


Stanley Keith Runcorn, physicist 
bom November 19, 1922; died De- 
cembers, 1995. 

This obituary has already ap- ’ 
p eared In some editions ofthe 
Guardian. 


Len Clarke unites: Bob Ellis’s 
refreshi n gly frank obituary of 
Sir James Darling, my old 
headmaster at Geelong Gram- 
mar School (December 9), 
might perhaps have made 
more of the cultural gap be- 
tween himself and most ofhis 
pupils, a gap which made his 
task even more difficult I was 
one of only half a dozen or so 
boys to the senior school who 
congregated most Sunday 
afternoons in the very early 
1940s, to the record library of 
the splendid music school to 
listen to anything from 
Strauss to Borodin or Beetho- 
ven. Yet we represented little 
more than one per cent ofthe 
senior school establishment 
many of the boys were 
wealthy graziers' sons who — 
to judge from toe scramble for 
the sports pages — were far 
more interested in horse-rac- 
ing (admittedly because their 
fathers may have owned the 
horses) than to culture. 

At some time Iwas to the 
large and well-equipped 
blacksmith's forge by the ex- 
cellent art school when the 
Boss — as Darling was known 


— stopped to chat. He 
remarked, rather sadly, that 
although it was a Sunday 
afternoon and toe art school 
was fully equipped even down 
to the printing presses. I was 
the only boy he had seen 
there. I forebore to tell him 
that I was only there because 
of the need for a new poker to 
the common room. 


Death Notices 

BALU Dr Don. Died peaceMty in BrW 
on December 14tfi surrounded by Ms 

(mrrily. 

ggOWfll R— ■ Francis Hwwy iA Ferrari 
WBy. Aliestme, Derby passed away on 
Dewmberl-Hh 1995. Funeral Wednesday 
enquWaa »'G Wsilwft 
S Sot Ltd (0133Z1 34526a. 

COWAN, Lionel, died peacefully on 14 
aoed 90. Memorial service 
Upm Sunday ;r December, Menorah Syna- 
gogue. Swrstan (telephone 0161 4ZB 7746] 


In Memoriam ■ 

SAJJOSTEH, Vernon. On December 17!li 
isaa, my very dearly loved husband. Troa- 
■ured memoriae and olwayv SO sadly 
mlesed. Poggle and Family. 

■?? w,noun '^ ’■’i* 0 * 


Face to Faith 


The Koran for our times 


Saba Riaaluddin 


1 ji /HEN I was still nomi- 
\ / \ / nally Christian I used 
V V t» think how curious it 
was that, in an era of wide- 
spread literacy, many English 

churchgoers had come to be 
deprived ofthe magnificent 
language ofthe King James 
Bible and the Prayer Book. We 
were told that fewer people 
were going to church because 
they couldn't understand toe 
service and the scriptures; 
using nice modem langua g e 
would bring back the defec- 
tors. But if the uneducated 
masses of earlier centuries 
could cope with 17th-century 
prose, why can’t the educated 

manage it in toe late 20th? 

Then I became a Muslim, 
and came face to face with toe 
potent language ofthe Koran 
which dates from much ear- 


Bible. but is in Arabic. Though 
there are many interpreta- 
tions ofthe Koran in a variety 
of languages, Muslims hold 
tenaciously to the belief that it 
Is basically untranslatable. I 
have come to share this belief. 
Even the little Arabic I have 
acquired has shown me how 
subtle, rich and many-layered 
a language it is. Most people 
agree that to translate a liter- 
toy masterpiece, Shakespeare 
or Goethe, is extraordinarily 
difficult; Imagine then how 
problematic it is to translate 
the word of God. 

. Yet of the world's one 
billion Muslims, the majority, 
like myself, have only a lim- 
ited knowledge of Arabic. We 
may appreciate the beauty of 
the sound — Koranic recita- 
tion is one of Islam's great art 

forms — but the meaning is 
barely accessible without an 
interpreter. Furthermore. 


has done so much to interpret 
Christianity to its unlettered 
followers, does not exist to 
Islam. The word is all. 

There is an evident tension, 
then, between God’s word 
being untranslatable and 
needing to know what God 
says in order to obey His wilL 

Islam, like Christianity and 
Judaism, is a religion “of the 
book” —that is, based upon 
the divine word. Christianity 
had its arguments about 
translation centuries ago; 
within toe post-Christian 
world much of toe debate cen- 
tres noton the words them- 
selves but on the locus of au- 
thority. For the more ardent 
believer, authority Is to the 
scriptures, but for the Enlight- 
enment mind, human reason 
became sovereign. 

All three faith traditions fed 
the intellectual strands that 
led to the Enlightenment: but 


ceived as an alien culture 
whose scriptures are impene- 
trable (even in “translation”) 
and whose followers are fanat- 
ically religious. It was not al- 
ways so. Western culture 
would not exist in its present 
form if Islam had not influ- 
enced Christendom over the 
centuries. It was capable of 
doing so, not only because of 
its own great inteDectoal at- 
tainments, but because there 
were — despite toe political 
differences between the two 
civilisations — many shared 
metaphysical assumptions. 
From early on. Muslim think- 
ers seized the concepts of 
Greek philosophy and of Neo- 
platonism and made them 
their own, with a new vocabu- 
lary to represent the new. Is- 
lamic understanding. 

These Muslim achieve- 
ments, in turn, fed two great 
strands of western thought 
first the medieval Christian 
theology of St Thomas Aqui- 
nas and indirectly through 
Jewish philosopher-theolo- 
gians such as Ibn Gabirol and 
Maimonides; and second, toe 
Renaissance, which could not 
have happened if Muslims 

JinfLoat-Ovaciarvori Uouplnnorl 


and transmitted the learning 
ofthe Greeks. Lesser strands 
of influence can be perceived: 
the courtly love tradition of 
the troubadours drew upon 
the Arabic secular poetry of 
Muslim Spain, and in turn in- 
fluenced Dante and Petrarch. 

How is it that we 20th cen- 
tury Muslims have failed to 
explain ourselves and our 
faith anew to toe Western 
mind? In part it is because we 
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take for granted our common 
scriptural and Hellenistic her- 
itage, but have failed to under- 
stand the Enlightenment 
rejection of revelation. There 
is hardly any real intellectual 
engagement between Mus- 
lims and the West now; we 
meet almost solely at a super- 
ficial cultural level. This su- 
perficiality is exacerbated by 
modem technology, with 
which we Muslims have a 



deeply equivocal relation- 
ship; we are at once fascinated 
by it and at the same time we 
reject toe cultural hegemony 
it represents. Despite the 
ubiquity of satellite television, 
With its Culture Of imag^ and 
sound-bites, we have failed to 
understand its impact. Images 
ofthe actions of a minority, 
who express their opposition 
to the status quo in violent 
terms, appear with distress- 
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tog frequency on our televi- • 
sion screens. To seek to 
counter this by appeal to the 
Koranic text is an instinctive - 
Muslim reaction. But it falls, 
too often, on ears that are deaf 

to the authority of scripture". 


Saba Risaluddin is.a founder of 
the Calamus Foundation, which 1 , 
is dedicated to Tmproykig 
relations between Miisl?ms7 T 
Christians and Jews. 
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Why savers must dig deep 

to prop up house market 


Hughes and 
Cuff Jones 



ORTGAGE bor- 
rowers may feel 
they can splash 
,=r l . outa kittle more 
on their Christmas shopping 
this weekend after another 

surprise cut in rates. 

House-builders and estate 
agents are also more cheerful 

They are cautiously optimis- 
tic that this third cut in mort- 
gage rates in a little over three 
months, which has brought 
borrowing costs down to their 
lowest level in a lmost 30 years. 

finally produce the pick- 
up they have been yearning 
for . Some remain sceptical 
and are calling on the Chancel- 
lor to cut rates again early in 
the new year. 

But savers — who far out- 
number borrowers, by four to 
one — will be hanging on to 
their purse strings. Banks and 
societies have yet to announce 
their new savings rates. Sav- 
ers, the bulk of whom are pen- 
sioners, will feel the pain in 
the new year when the impact 
of two mortgage rate cuts will 
hit their pockets. The cuts are 
likely to wipe out all the gain* 
they expected from the Chan- 
cellor's Budget decision to cut 
the tax rate on savings from 15 
per centto 20 per cent 

This was supposed to have 
improved their lot in April 
but by then interest rates may 
well have been trimmed 
further. 

The Halifax Building Soci- 
ety led this week’s mortgage 
rate cuts, immediately match- 
ing the quarter per cent drop 
in bank base rates. Britain's 
biggest mortgage lender cut 
its standard variable mort- 
ga ge rate from 7.74 per cent to 
7.49 per cent and was quickly 
followed by other major soci- 
eties, which mostly matched 
its new rate, as did most 
smaller societies.' 

Once again, the Nationwide 
undercut many of Its rivals 
with a drop to 7.44 percent 
Northern Rock has matched 


How borrowers benefit 


Change in monthly payments since home loan peak 

Loan size March ‘90 15.4** Now 7.49°i 

Repayment Mortgage 

£30.000 £308.84 £202.44 

£60,000 £695.85 £420.09 

£100,000 £1,223.85 £718.86 

Endowment Mortgage 
£30,000 £288.75 £159.18 

£60,000 £673.75 £346 43 

£100.000 £1,187.08 E596.10 Lasu.ao 

&xfc>w>ti«af figures etcludo aauruneo promt uvu, Fttju'f. (jJi t> -mo txxtjunt Mir refoi-j/tf 
Uirasetmoges Snmca HlMm 


Saving 

£106.40 

£275.76 

£504.99 

£120.57 

£327.32 

£590.98 


this by also dropping to 7.44 
per cent, while the smaller 
Newbury Building Society 
went even lower, to 7.29 per 
cent 

But yesterday the Chelten- 
ham & Gloucester, now part of 
Lloyds Bank, undercut all 
other rates from branch-based 
lenders by reducing its stan- 
dard variable mortgage rate to 
7.24. Chief executive Andrew 
Longtmrstsaid; "C&G contin- 
ues to give borrowers the 
guarantee of a lower base 
mortgage rate than they’ll 


Savers will feel the 
pain in the new 
year when the 
impact of the cut 
hits their pockets 


And from any of the other big 
lenders.” 

Telephone providers Brad- 
ford & Bingley Direct, Direct 
Line arid First Direct dropped 
further still to 6.7 per cent • 
Abbey National. was the 
first bank to cut rates when it 
introduced a new tiered rate 
starting at 7. 54per cent for 
Iraqis. up. to £6O,0QO_anddrpp- • 
ping to 7.49 per centfor loans 
up to £100,000; above which 
the rate falls to 7.44 per cent 
Midland, Barclays. NatWest 
and the TSB later lowered 


their rates to match the Hali- 
fax. Lloyds, which refers all 
new borrowers to C&G, has 
still to cut rates for existing 
borrowers. 

Since early September 
mortgage rates have fallen by 
almost a full percentage point 
from 8.35 per cent This reduc- 
tion represents a monthly sav- 
ing of £31. 09 on what borrow- 
ers with a £60.000 repayment 
mortgage would have paid at 
the beginning of 1995. 

It brings their monthly pay- 
ments down to £40730. com- 
pared with the £695.85 they 
were paying in March 1990, 
when mortgage rates reached 
their peak. New borrowers 
will benefit from the latest cut 
Immediately, and will be able 
to top this up with any avail- 
able discounts . This is particu- 
larly true for first-time buy- 
ers. who are offered better 
discounts. 

Existing borrowers will see 
the benefit from February, but 
those on annual review will 
have to wait longer. Most Hali- 
fax borrowers have their 
mortgage payments reas- 
sessed in February, but will 
have to wait until April before 
their payments are adjusted. 
However, the Halifax says that 
borrowers who wish to benefit 
sooner should contact their 
branch to have their mortgage, 
removed from the annual 
review system. 


Monty Guardian is edit®*! fay 
Margaret Hughes 



Societies facing 
big trouble over 
their small print 


Richard Co Ibey 


B uilding societies could 
find themselves facing 
court action for over- 
charging borrowers unless 
they alter the way they calcu- 
late interest. 

A number of mortgage lend- 
ers have recently come under 
lire for failing to reduce the 
outstanding capital balance 
an loans as borrowers make 
their monthly repayments. 
They only credit capital 
repayments to mortgage ac- 
counts at the end of each year, 
so borrowers are charged in- 
terest on money already 
repaid. As a result the aver- 
age balance on which interest 
is paid is higher. This can add 
about £2.000 to the cost of an 
average £60.000 mortgage over 
25 years at current rates. 

Those lenders who credit 
capital payments annually, 
such as the Halifax, predict- 
ably rely on the small print to 
justify their actions. The con- 
ditions which, they c laim, en- 
title them to do it are in their 
rule books or standard 
terms and conditions. 

Often these are not even 
seen by borrowers, who are 
merely told that their mort- 
gage will have a certain inter- 
est rate. They would assume 
that interest was going to be 
charged on what they actually 
owed: not on money that the 
lender had not, for reasons of 
its own. credited to their 
account. 

For mortgages taken out 
after July this year the Unfair 
Terms in Consumer Contracts 
Regulations will apply. Under 
these regulations, doubtful 
clauses are to be construed in 
favour of the consumer. 

The regulations do not af- 
fect the right of a lender to 
charge so long as that is ex- 
pressed in “plain intelligible 
language". Obscure compli- 
cated clauses, giving lenders 
rights that would surprise 
most borrowers, will almost 
certainly be deemed unfair 
and hence void. 

Earlier mortgage agree- 
ments may not be subject to 


these regulations, but the Un- 
fair Contract Terms Act ap- 
plies to those taken out since 
1977. This Act prevents a busi- 
ness relying on small print to 
render a contractual perfor- 
mance substantially different 
from that which a consumer 
might expect. 

Whether or not the typical 
amount overcharged on a 
mortgage because the capital 

is not credited until the end of 
the year came within that Act 
plight be a moot point 

Agreements that appear to 
be unfair under the regula- 
tions can be brought before 
the courts by the Office of Fair 
Trading, which has the right 
to seek a declaration that a 
certain term is unfair and 
hence void. The OFT does not 
have any. let alone an exclu- 
sive, right to enforce the law 
itself. It has indicated a will- 
ingness to consider any com- 
plaints made to it by consum- 
ers about this matter. 

People can, however, bring 
claims against lenders for 
their money back, relying on 
the regulations and the Act 
something the OFT is not able 
to do on their behalf. Borrow- 
ers could even refuse to repay 
the proportion of the ir mort- 
gage which represents the 
overcharging. 

The lender would then have 
to take action to recover the 
amounts. While lenders might 
in those circumstances add a 
possession claim, no court 
would make that order where 
there was a genuine dispute 
about the amount owing. 

The Council for Mortgage 
Lenders warns that forcing 
building societies to reduce 
debts on a monthly basis 
would result in higher inter- 
est rates. The CML director 
:eneral Adrian Coles said: "It 

all included in the annual 
percentage rate, so borrowers 
are given the true picture if 
they compare APRs." 

Nevertheless, some banks 
and build ing societies, includ 
mg Barclays and the York- 
shire Building Society, are 
considering altering their 
method of calculation. 

Richard Colbey is a barrister 
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Perks to ease the shopping burden 


Cliff Jones 


T HE Christmas lights 
tw inkling in town cen- 
tres around the 
country this weekend will 
probably give shoppers 
mil d financial panic, al- 
though people taking ad- 
vantage of sales could In- 
crease their bargaining 
power by offering to pay 
cash rather than by credit 
card. 

And shoppers should 
check their share portfolio 
before they start haggling; 
many companies offer dis- 
counts In the form of share- 
holder loyalty perks. 

High street retailers typi- 
cally require investors to 
hold a minimum number of 
shares before they are en- 
titled to such discounts. For 
example, shareholders with 
the Burton Group must 
have at least 1.000 ordinary 


shares to qualify for a 
shareholder card and 12.5 
pier cent .discount. The card 
can be used in all the stores 
which are apart of the 
group, including Burton, 
JDebenhams, Top Shop, Top 
Man and Dorothy Perkins. 
The discount may seem gen- 
erous, but there are 
drawbacks. 

The discount offered, by 
tbe Burton Group is not 
quite as good as it may seem 
mainly because it requires 
an investment of more than 
£1,000 at current prices. 
Discounts are limited to the 
first £5.000 of purchases per 
year, so the mnyinipm 
annual discount is £625. 

All Laura Ashley share- 
holders were this year sent 
a voucher entitling them to 
15 per cent off on any one 
purchase. The voucher was 
sent to investors regardless 
of the size of their holding 
In the company. This might 


seem like a bargain when a 
single share costs just over 
£ 1 , but investors must 
rem ember the broker’s 
commission, and that 
vouchers are sent out only 
once a year. 

Shareholders with any 
size holding in the Signet 
group are entitled to a 10 
per cent discount on goods 
and services from H Sam- 
' uel, Ernest Jones and Leslie 
Davis. 

. Investors with more than 
100 shares in Boots have 
been issued with 10 vouch- 
ers for £1 off purchases of 
more than £5 and Argos 
shareholders receive io per 

cent money-off vouchers 
with the company’s interim 
report in August. 

Frequent travellers can 
take advantage of shares of- 
fered by travel companies. 
One of the best perks, from 
P&O ferries, entitles share- 
holders to a 50 per cent 


discount on some cross- 
Channel routes. The mini- 
mum shareholding for any 
discount with P&O is BOO 
shares, which will cost just 
over £1.000. However, the 
company gives half the dis- 
count to shareholders with 
more than 300 shares. 

British Airways issues a 
discount coupon to inves- 
tors with more than 200 
shares. Shareholders are 
entitled to 10 percent off 
the price of any published 
fore for one flight per year. 
The coupon can also be used 
for a 5 per cent discount on 
any British Airways pack- 
age holiday. This is a partic- 
ularly good deal for people 
who regularly fly long 
distances. 

• A guide to shareholders' 
perks from stockbrokers 
Ha rgrea ves Lansdown is 
available free to Guardian 
readers by calling 0800 - 

850861. 


Play your credit cards carefully 


Cliff Jones 


C HRISTMAS shoppers 
should not rely too 
heavily on their credit 
cards if they want to avoid 
debt in the new year, despite 
two issuers cutting their rates. 

Barclaycard cut the annual 
percentage rate { APR) on Its 
Visa card by 0.3 per cent to 
22.6 per cent This is the first 
Barclaycard rate cut since 
January 1994. But read the 
fine print before heading for 
the high qfreet, as the cut ap- 
plies only to transactions 
made after January 1. 

Save & Prosper followed 
with a rate reduction on its 
Base Rate card. The APR on 
the card, which has no inter- 
est-free period, was dropped 
by a quarter per cent to 12.1 
APR Cardholders will benefit 
immediately from the rate cut 
In general card rates have 
remained high despite the rate 


cuts made by many lenders on 
personal loans and mortgage 
rates. 

People who do go Into debt 
and find themselves strug- 
gling to repay their creditors 
should seek advice from pro- 
fessional counsellors, rather 
than try to resolve the prob- 
lem themselves. 

Many debtors do not turn to 
specialist advisers because 
they fear facing up to their 
debt. Malcolm Hurls ton. 
Chairman of the Foundation 
for Credit Counselling, says 
being in debt is an emotional 
as well as financial Issue. He 
warns: "You can’t ignore the 
problem of debt, because it has 
a nasty habit of getting 
worse.” 

The Foundation, which 
runs the UK Consumer Credit 
Counselling Service, was set 
up in 1992 and has centres in 
Leeds. Nottingham and Bir- 
mingham. The scheme has a 
national telephone helpline 


and just under a third of the 
callers are invited to join 
tailored debt management 
programmes to help them 
repay their creditors. Those 
not accepted for a programme 
are given more basic debt 
advice. 

Customers who take part in 
the programmes agree to meet 
realistic monthly repayments 
which are distributed by the 
CCCS to the creditors. The 
company will also negotiate 
with creditors in an effort to 
have interest charges waived. 

The service is paid for not 
by debtors but by the credi- 
tors. who each contribute 15 
per cent of the sum recovered 
to the CCCS. 

The first telephone debt hot- 
line in the UK, National Debt- 
line, was set up in Birming- 
ham in 1987. The service this 
year received more than 
36,000 calls. The number of in- 
quiries made to the hotline 
rises by 20 per cent in the post- 


Christmas per iod due mainly 
to overspending on the house- 
hold budget Unlike the CCCS, 
the scheme is promoted as an 
information-only service. The 
National Association of Citi- 
zens Advice Bureaux runs a 
network of Money Advice Cen- 
tres which also offer a free 
counselling service. 

CAB advisers help debtors 
draw up financial statements 
which establish how much 
they earn. Advisers also ex- 
plore other sources of income 
which the debtor may not real- 
ise they are ent itied to, such 
as state benefits or tax rebates. 

The CAB?’ main function is 
as advisory bodies, but they 
can negotiate with creditors 
in an effort to have charges 
waived. 

• The Consumer Credit Coun- 
selling Service Helpline, tel 
0345-697301; National Debtline, 
0121-359-8501; National Associ- 
ation of Citizens Advice 
Bureaux, 0171-833-2181. 


THERE ARE 12 DAYS 
OF CHRISTMAS. 
WE’RE CLOSED ON ONE. 
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Job cuts 


on way as 
Trafalgar 
makes a 
huge loss 


Ian King 


T rafalgar House, 
the crisis-hit engin 
eermg. construction 
and shipping con- 
glomerate. yesterday sig- 
nalled a string of sell-offs and 
redundancies after announc- 
ing full-year pre-tax losses erf 
£321 million. 

The loss was far greater 
than even the most pessimis- 
tic forecast of £200 million and 
represents more than Trafal- 
gar’s total market value of 
£263 million. 

Announcing the results. 
Nigel Rich. Trafalgar's chief 
executive, said the group 
would be concentrating in- 
creasingly on its engineering 
businesses. 

He said Trafalgar, which 
owns the QE2 and which 
recently sold the Ritz hotel, 
would be selling its American 
housebuilding and property 
activities, focusing its ship- 
ping division on the luxury 
market, and disposing of a 
number of other businesses. 

But Mr Rich would not be 
drawn on how many jobs 
would go. apart from the 750 
already earmarked for Davy. 
Trafalgar's metals engineer- 
ing subsidiary, insisting that 
it was not an "easily identifi- 
able" number. 

Mr Rich — who assumed the 
helm last year— also refused 
to say whether Trafalgar, 
which has launched three 
rights issues in the past four 
years, would be announcing 
any more unpleasant sur- 
prises for shareholders in the 
near future. 

He said: “When a business 
has been this badly run, you 
will uncover ‘nasties', but we 
are endeavouring to ensure 
that we have some cover for 
the unexpected." 

Mr Rich said Trafalgar’s 
main aim over the next few 
years would be to wipe out its 
debt, which according to yes- 
terday’s figures, stood at £229 
million at the end of Septem- 
ber. 

And he admitted that Tra- 
falgar’s mix of businesses, 
which were largely assembled 
in a series of aggressive acqui- 
sitions in the 60s and 70s, 
looked out of date in90s' cor- 
porate culture. 

He went on; “If I was putting 
together this company, I 
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Islands to hold 
out Taiwan-style 
for the pound 


Dan Atkinson 


A s THE “Euro" was 
/ \ christened in Madrid, 
Vsterling lovers could 
ake comfort from the fact 
hat there are three small 
orners of the British Isles 
rhere the pound’s reign 
rill never end. 

Jersey, Guernsey and the 
sle of Man have not so 
auch opted out of the single 
urrancy as been forbidden 
o opt in. These Crown pos- 
essions are not part of the 
!U and are thus ineligible 
or the dubious privilege of 
Lslng the Euro. 

Even if Britain were to 
u {merge the pound into a 
ingle currency, British 
anknates would continue a 
'ai wan- style resistance 
rom offshore. 

All three territories print 
heir own pounds and pro- 
luce their own coinage. 
Itrictly speaking, their cor- 
encies do not count as ster- 
Lng, nor do they form part 
f the UK money supply, 
tnt there has never been 
my exchange rate between 
hese islands and the UK 


mainland. Instead, the local 
governments take whatever 
measures necessary to hold 
parity between offshore and 
onshore pounds. 

The Treasury confirmed 
last night that this had been 
the islanders' choice. There 
was nothing to stop the m re- 
flating wildly and devalu- 
ing their own pounds 
against sterling. . 

The peculiar position of 
these mini-currencies was 
highlighted after the Bank 
of England contacted the 
national press earlier this 
week to clarify the meaning 
of the phrase “legal 
tender", which It defined as 
a medium of exchange that 
creditors are legally obliged 
to accept in settlement 

Only £1 coins, it said, 
qualified without limit 
throughout the UK. Bank of 
England notes qualified In 
England, Wales, the Isle of 
Man and Channel Islands. 
Scottish and Ulster bank 
notes were not legal tender 
anywhere. The issue and 
value oflsle of Man and 
Channel Islands money is 
very much a matter for the 
locals. 
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wouldn’t have put these 
businesses together. What we 
need to do now is to focus the 
business to move forward, and 
to wipe out our debt position.” 

However, the City took a 
less sanguine view, knocking 
£22 million offTrafalgar’s 
market value sending the 
shares down 2p to 24v,p. 

Analysts said Trafalgar's 
share price would have tum- 
bled further, had it not been 
for a show of support from 
Hongkong Land, which holds 
a 26 per cent stake. 

Zafar Khan, an analyst at 
Societe Generate Strauss 
Turnbull, and one of Trafal- 
gar's sternest critics In the 
broking community, said the 
company’s shares had been 
reduced to little more than a 
“punt” In the market 

He went on: “The patient 
has been stabilised, but the 
full extent of the injuries are 
not yet known. The company 
is essentially saying there Is 
going to be no recovery' for two 
years, and it’s just a question 
now of whether you want to 
take a punt" 

Among the £204 million in 
exceptional items which con- 
tributed to yesterday’s loss, 
Trafalgar wrote down £93 mil- 
lion of value from lbs assets, 
including £79 million at the 
Cunard shipping line. 

But Mr Rich declined to be 
drawn on rumours that Cun- 
ard, which was heavily criti- 
cised last year after the QJE2's 
disastrous refit, was about to 
be put up for sale. 

Also Included in the excep- 
tionals were £57 million in 
restructuring costs at Trafal- 
gar’s engineering division. £6 
million of property write- 
downs, and the £12 million 

spent in an abortive bid for 
Northern Electric. 

Describing his regret at fail- 
ing to win Northern, Mr Rich 
said: “I wish we’d got it, as we 
would have had a better bal- 
anced business than we have 
now. But having not got it, I 
regret that we spent three 
months worth of time in not 
getting If 

But Mr Rich insisted that 
Trafalgar's programme, 
which focuses on engineering 
and construction, would be fi- 
nanced from existing bank fa- 
cilities of £500 million and the 
company's cashflow, rather 
than from another rights 
issue, as had been feared. 
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Michael Heseltine, the dep- 
uty prime minister, took 
pari in a cornerstone-lay- 
ing ceremony at the 
£1.1 billion Siemens semi- 
conductor plant on Tyne- 
side yesterday, writes Mor- 

tyn HalsalL 

The new plant will create 


around 4,000 jobs. Dr Hein- 
rich von Pierer, president of 
Siemens, which is develop- 
ing the world's most ad- 
vanced microchip plant on 
an industrial park at North 
Shields, said experience 
showed more than one out- 
side job was created for 


every job within Siemens . 

The German company 
plans to employ 1,800 di- 
rectly when production com- 
mences in 1997. The project, 
announced for the green- 
field site in August was won 
against considerable inter- 
national competition. 


Siemens said the decision 
to locate the plantin north 
Tyneside “represents a sig- 
nificant landmark for both 
Siemens Semiconductor 
Group worldwide and the 
company’s activities in the 
United Kingdom”. 
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RBS shares leap on bid rumour 


Patrick Donovan 
City Editor 


S HARES in Royal Bank of 
Scotland yesterday rose 
to an all- time high as 
speculation mounted that fee 
Hongkong & Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation is mounting a 
takeover bid. 

Royal Bank rose by more 
than 45p In early trading as 
rumours swept fee market 
Trading became so excited 
that the Scottish clearer was 
forced to declare formally that 
it was notin talks wife any 
potential bidder. 

But HSBC, fee parent com- 
pany of fee Midland Bank 
group, helped keep fee market 


trading by refusing to make 
any comment about Its inten- 
tions. Royal’s shares dosed 
the day up 22p at 608p. HSBC 
slid 6pto998p. 

Traders close to fee market 
insisted that HSBC was pre- 
pared to bid up to 750p. One 
dealer said feat the value of 
the bid would be based on a 
0 .46-fa r-one shares swap 
between HSBC and Royal 
Bank pins £3 in cash. 

The speculation follows 
months of rumours feat Royal 
Bank of Scotland was vulnera- 
ble to a takeover bid. Analysts 
point out that it is a medium- 
size retail operator which 
lacks fee critical mass to com- 
pete in a market increasingly 
dominated by big players. 


“There is certainly some- 
thing behind t h is. The market 
does not move like this just on 
i tenuous takeover rumours,” 
i one leading banking analyst 
said 

Others pointed out, how- 
ever, feat HSBC could risk 
overpaying for Royal Bank at 
current share price levels. 

HSBC has frequently said 
that although it does not rule 
out further acquisitions it has 
not been searching for take- 
over targets. A spokeswoman 
added; “If we had bought 
everybody that fee press had 
said we would have bought 
this year, we have bought 19 
banks around fee world” 

The latest bid speculation 
would appear to make it less 


likely that HSBC is poised to 
buy NatWesfs Bancorp retail 
banking group in the US. 
Completion of the estimated 
$4 billion sale appears to have 
run into problems, although 
the deal could still be clinched 
before Christmas. 

It is believed that negotia- 
tions have been slowed by fee 
legal technicalities involved 
in the sale of a US bank. 
NatWest was last night un- 
available for comment 

But there is speculation that 
Boston's Fleet Financial is the 
most likely buyer. Bancorp 
would allow Fleet to expand 
substantially its retail bank- 
ing presence in New York 
state and fee eastern sea- 
board 


Forte attacks Granada chief 


Ian King 


F ORTE yesterday 
launched a personal 
attack on Granada chief 
executive Gerry Robinson, ac- 
cusing him of running a 
"1980s«tyle conglomerate”, 
and of making “astonishing 
and unsubstantiated claims". 

Forte, for which Granada 
has bid £3.4 billion, said it was 
doubtfol whether Mr Robin- 
son had the management 
skills to achieve long-term 
growth in its businesses, and 
said several of Granada's own 
businesses were in long-term 
decline. 

Granada immediately hit 
back, accusing Forte of mak- 


ing "pathetic’’ comments, and 
said the company had been 
1 “conspicuously silent” on the 
Issues of profits and 
dividends. 

The latest exchanges came 
as Granada, responding to a 
request from the Takeover 
Panel, distanced itself from 
press items, in which it was- 
reported as saying that it 
could make £100 million 
worth of cost cuts in its first 
year at Forte. 

In his latest letter to share- 
holders, Forte chairman and 
chief executive Sir Rocco 
FDrte said Granada had no ex- 
perience of running an inter- 
national hotels business, and 
said its brands were “totally 
confused’’. 


He went an; "Granada has 
failed to demonstrate any com- 
mercial logic for this deal or 
any understanding of our 
business. The slump in Gra- 
nada's share price since fee 
launch of the bid shows that 
there are increasing doubts 
about the wisdom of its hostile 
oiler. " 

Forte also pointed out that 
last night's 3p fall in Gra- 
nada's share price, to632p, 
has brought it below the level 
at which Granada's City 
backers have underwritten 
the bid. 

But Granada retorted that 
Forte had said nothing about 
its own profits, and had been 
panicked into making a num- 
ber of rapid disposals, in- 


cluding its stake In fee Savoy 
Hotel group. 

Gerry Robinson added; 
“Forte's attack on us is light- 
weight and is not going to im- 
press anyone. They are just, 
going through the motions to 
deflect attention from their 
own failings, and fee fact feat 
they think our plan to improve 
its profits by £100 million a 
year is 'astonishing 1 says it 
all.’’ 

Meanwhile, there is grow- 
ing speculation in fee City 
that Forte is on fee point of 
anno unc fng another major 
disposal — either its US Tra- 
vel odge business, which has 
been up for sale since Septem- 
ber, or its chain of 72 White 
Hart hotels. 


Rocket-launching project 
will safeguard 1 ,500 jobs 


Goal accepts £1 31 m bid by 
Talisman in oil takeover 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


m SEAGOING rocket- 
#%laimching enterpris 


#%launching enterprise, 
which will safeguard fee Jobs 
of 1,500 workers at the Go van 
shipyard, Glasgow, for fee 
next two years, will be agreed 
by anintemational consor- 
tium of companies in the next 
few weeks. 

Ttw£l billion Sea Launch 
project is a Joint venture 
which will produce a control 
centre for the world's first 
launch of commercial satel- 
lites at sea. The target date for 
fee initial launch is the first 
halfofl998. 

KvaernerGovan, Britain’s 
biggest commercial ship- 


builder. which employs more 
than 4,000 staff in fee UK has 
won fee first stage in a key 
contract worth £60 million to 
build the roll-on roll-off vessel 
that will be used as the sup- 
port ship for fee launch: 

Sea launch rockets will be 
fired into orbit from a con- 
verted drilling platform in the 
Pacific Ocean. The vessels will 
be based at fee Long Beach 
naval station in California, 
and fee rocket launches will 
take place far out to seal 
Go van will design and con- 
struct fee assembly command 
ship for delivery to St Peters- 
burg In 1997. The rockets, built 
in fee Ukraine and Russia, 
will be transported to St Pe- 
te rsburg and from there by 
ship to Long Beach. 


Paul me Springett 


“THE British oil company, 

I Goal, accepted a £131 mil- 
lion takeover bid from the Ca- 
nadian oil group Talisman 
yesterday. 

The offer of97.5p a share, 
subject to shareholder ap- 
proval, represents a 43 per 
cent premium on the price 
prior to fee announcement 
earlier this week. 

Goal is a small oil and gas 
company which operates 
mainly in the UK part of the 
North Sea. Its portfolio of mi- 
nority stakes in small UK and 
Dutch fields would boost Tal- 
isman’s output by 11 per cent. 

Talisman, based in Calgary, 
said it was keen to develop 


smaller fields. "Wife a lot erf 
the small fields that are left 
the BPs of the world just 
aren’t very interested,” said 
James Buckee, Talisman’s 
chief executive. 

Many smaller North Sea 
fields remain untapped be- 
cause big oil companies will 
not consider deposits holding 
less than 100 million barrels. 

Institutional shareholders’ 
holding 45.6 per cent of fee ’ 
shares, have agreed the bid al- - 
though one third of could pull . 
■out if a higher bid emerged. 

Mr Buckee said Goal's value 
to Talisman was not necessar- 
ily fee promise of big discov- 
eries. The purchase would 
allow Talisman to swap assets 
with others to boost Its stakes 
in core assets. 
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T HE blueprint for the- 
s ingle European cur- 
rency. the Euro, ap- 


I rency. the Euro, ap- 
proved by heads of govern- . 
ment in Madrid, adds a degree 
(rfeertainty to the process 
leading to monetary union. 

The debate over fee name of 
the single currency has been 
peculiarly sterile, and the spat 
over whether the decision 
date on union should be late 
1997 or early 1998 — when ac- 
tual economic data for 1997 
will be available — has been a 

sideshow, diverting policy- 
makers from more complex 
issues. 

Among the most critical of 
these is how the markets will 
behave between cow and Jan- 
uary 1, 1999, when fee first 
group of qualifying countries 
lock exchange rates. Another 
question is: at what point tn 
time will individual govern- 
ments transfer their new bond 
issues into the Euro? 

The real concern for fee 
union will not be the break- 
away group of countries 
which meet the convergence 
criteria, but the majority who 
stay outside. Arguably these 
win divide into two groups: 
those, possibly including the . 
UK and Denmark, which qual- 
ify bat have opted for political 
or other reasons to stay out for 
fee time being; and a second 
group consisting of those in 
fee nursery system hoping to 
graduate into the fast track. 

The first group ought to be 
reasonably secure, in feat 
they meet the convergence 
criteria anyway, although 
there may be concern that j 
their monetary policies will be 
less tough than that of the ■ 

European central banking sys- | 
tem where German influence 
wifi be paramount The others 
are looking to a security net 
similar to fee ERM, in which 
fee European central bank 
could come galloping to their 
rescue. Not a happy prospect 
given the past 

Mean while. Germany — 
which will be in the lead 
group, if and when EMU hap- 
pens — is keen to slow down 
the process of issuing their 
new debt in Euros, preferring 
to stick wife deutschmarks. 

Given that it is German 
monetary credibility on which 
fee Euro wfe fight in the 
global context this will not be 
considered an overwhelming 
vote of confidence. 


into oblivion. He is seektegju- 
dicial review of the decisionto 
award fee Channel 5 franchise : 
to a consortium involving 
MAI and Pearson and now js 
going to court over GTech. 

This is great for the lawyers 
and for keeping Virgin in the 
headlines. But perhaps Mr.. 
Branson’s freeform m anage . 
ment would be better focused. . 
on fhhixe opportunities, not 
the ones which got a way. 


RTZ’s reckoning 


» * #HEN even the hardest- 
\ A / headed of companies 

V V — and they don't come 
much more so than the mining 
group RTZ — begin believing 
all fee gl obal -degook about "a 
single world market” and the 
“borderless future”, then 
trouble cannot be for away: : 

So it has proved. On Octo- 
ber 9, Rio announced it was to 
"re-marry" its Australian 
partner company, CRA. The 
deal was clearly fraught wife 
difficulty: whereas CRA was . 
closely aligned wife the poli- 
cies of its base country, RTZ . 

was close- ish to governments 
all around the world. 

Questioning fee deal along 
these lines on October? got 
short shrift from RTZ, which 
insisted Australia was happy 
to embrace fee New Older of . 
stateless corporations and to 
relegate government’s strate- 
gic role to that afbeaming 
gratefully whenever a multi- 
national company deigned to 
make an investment 

Now comes fee reckoning. 
Canberra has made bid clear- 
ance conditional on one- third 
of the merged board being 
Australian nationals and on 
the CRA part of the merged 
company managing all group 
assets In South America. 

RTZ and CRA are keen to 
meet Australian regulators 
for “clarification” of these 
conditions before Wednesday, 
when extraordinary meetings 
of both sets of shareholders 
are due to vote on a merger 
that may not now happen. 

It goes without saying that 
the Australian demands are 
Incompatible with the merger 
as originally conceived. 
Whether RTZ will pull out, or 
push on in the hope that the 
conditions eventually wither, 
has yet to be seen. 

But the moral of fee story is 
this: don't take £4.5 billion de- 
cisions on the basis of inter- 
esting ideas about the world 
economy dreamed up by aca- 
demics and journalists. . . 


Branson spat 


Card crashes 


A NYONE familiar with 
/ \ the US gaming industry 
/ Vwould acknowledge that 


/ Vwould acknowledge feat 
it is not a known refrige for 
choirboys. Britain would not 
want its own super-clean gam- 
bling industries tainted by the 
big guys from Las Vegas and 
Atlantic City. And that is al- 
most certainly why the Heri- 
tage Secretary Virgi n ia Bot- 
tomley has encouraged the 
National Audit Office to take a 
second look at Camelot share- 
holder GTech, the world's big- 
gest supplier of lottery ser- 
vices and eqipment 
For meet businesspeople an 
inquiry, by such a trustwor- 
thy organisation as fee audit 
office, would be enough. But 
Virgin’s Richard Branson is 
demanding more by taking 
legal action against GTech, 
for its charges that he was tell- 
ing untruths over bribery al- 
legations. That, of course, is 


T HIS year’s deluge of cor- 
porate Christmas cards , 
more often than not 
signed by legions of unfamil- 
iar names, shows a fascina- 
tion with origami. 'Hie Serious 
Fraud Office card corns in 
the shape of a pyramid, deco- 
rated by London scenes, 
which like so many of the 
SFOs cases has an unfortu- . 
nate tendency to collapse In a 
heap. The Virgin card con- - 
verts into a glider. Needless to 
say extensive air trials in this 
office could not coax it into 
flying. 

Then there is fee more tra- 
ditional card from EM Trea- 
sury: it shows the Rt Hon Wil- 
liam Ewart Gladstone 
quaffing, like a person who 
had just seen the Govern- 
ment's new dr inkin g rules. As 
fee great man himself said: 
"We have been borne down In 
a torrent (rf gin and beer." 


News in brief 


MPs to probe 
Barings crash 


States and created 60,000 jobs. 
In 1994, it opened 751 non-US 
outlets. 


A powerful committee of MPs 
is to make further inquiries in 
the new year into the £800 mil- 
lion collapse of Barings hank, 
after differences emerged 
between official reports pro- 
duced in the UK and 
Singapore. 

Treasury select committee 
chairman Sir Tom Arnold said 
it would want to investigate 
“discrepancies" between the 
two accounts. 


Land subsidence 

British Land’s £222-5 mill inn 
rights issue flopped, with 43 per 
cent of fee 61.5 million new 
shares issued at 370p each left 
wife fee unde rw r iters . 


Higgs warn mg 

Higgs & Hill warned that its 
profits for 1995 were likely to 
fell below market expectations 
as a result of the continuing 
difficulties In fee group’s mar- 
tees. Shares of the construction 
companyfelllOpercent 

A bigger Mac 

McDonald's, fee fast-food 1 
group, said it would end the 
year with record international 
growth, having added L3Q0 res- 
taurants outside fee United 


Apple bruised 

Shares of Apple Computer 
plunged yesterday when it dis- 
closed that it would lose money 
in the final three months of 
1995, despite an increase in 
sales. Apple cut prices earlier 
this mouth to keep up with 
. competitors but fee move 
eroded profit margins. 

Vauxhall walkout 

Management and unions at 
Vauxhall. where workers . . 

staged a second twohour Strike 
yesterday, last night refused to 
comment on growing specula- 
tion feat the company has 
agreed to cuts in fee 39-hour 
week and an improve ment to 
its 3Jj percent pay offer. 

Yorkshire surges 

Yorkshire Electricity, one. of 
only three regional power com- 
panies not to have received a ' 
teloewer bid, yesterday kept • 
the door open to offers as it 
reported 13 per cent increase in 
profits to £110.6 million thanks 
to cost cuts which have claimed 
B«ariy 1X00 jobs to 12 months. 
The company said it wanted to. 
remain independent but would 
look at deals which were good - 
for shareholders. 
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New code is aimed at 'evolution, not revolution’ 

Germany moves to 
clean up takeovers 


EUROPEAN BUSINESS 23 


Mark Milner 
European Business Editor 




ERMANY’S stock ex- 

■ change committee 
will publish next 
month the names of 
usieo companies that have 
signed up for the country's 
new takeover code. 

Veterans of takeover battles 
on Wall Street and in the City 
will regard the provisions as 
modest. Companies which ac- 
qmre more than 50 per cent of 
the shares in another have to 
make an offer for the rest 
wnthin 1 8 months. There are 
also provisions governing the 
price that minority sharehold- 
ers must be offered. 

As in the UK. the code is 
voluntary . There are no sane- 
tions against those who refuse 
to sign up. But Karl-Hermann 
Baumann, the finance direc- 
tor of Siemens and the chair- 
man of the committee that 
drew up the rules, reckons 
that publisliing the names of 
those who have accepted the 
system will expose those who 
refuse to "a certain public and 
moral pressure”. 

Mr Baumann argues that 
though the provisions are less 
onerous than in the UK, 
where the shareholding level 
at which a bid is triggered is 
30 per cent, their effectiveness 
is enhanced by the German 
system of having a manage- 


ment and a supervisory 
board. "You get control of a 
company when you get con- 
trol of the board. In Germany, 
half the [supervisory] board is 
elected by the labour force. 
You cant throw them out be- 
cause they are elected by a 
very different constituency." 

Mr Baumann has not hesi- 
tated to use another particu- 
larity of Germany’s corporate 
structure — the dose links be- 
tween companies and their 
bankers — to help recruit sup- 
port for the code. He wrote to 
the banks, asking not only for 
their acceptance, but also sug- 
gesting "they should make a 
commitment to Influence 
their customers to adhere to 
the takeover code”. 

He is confident that the code 
is winning widespread accep- 
tance and that next month's 
list will include most of the 
companies from Germany's 
DAK stock market index.' 

The takeover code is the lat- 
est in a series of reforms, in- 
cluding the outlawing of in- 
sider dealing and stricter 
disclosure requirements on 
shareholdings within the Ger- 
man financial scene. The de- 
bate about corporate gover- 
nance is acquiring greater 
significance— the OECD's 
economic survey on Germany 
published at the end of August 
devoted a section to it 

The OECD noted; “The gov- 
ernance structure and associ- 


ated financing patterns have 
tended to be rather stable in 
Germany. However, existing 
structures may also be seen as 
equilibrium outcomes, affected 
by incentives stemming from 
taxation and transfer systems 
as well as the economic envi- 
ronment more widely, 

“To the extent these incen- 
tive structures change, the ex- 
isting governance structures 
would need to evolve, espe- 
cially given the increasing in- 
ternational integration of 
product and capital markets.' 

Mr Baumann argues 
against moving too quickly. 
Take the issue of cross share- 
holdings — a feature of corpo- 
rate relationships in Ger- 
many. “I have always made it 
dear that I did not want to 
have [cross shareholdings J for 
Siemens,” says Mr Baumann. 

But he says there are signifi- 
cant technical problems in cor- 
porate Germany unwinding 
the network of links between 
quoted companies, banks and 
insurance companies. “If the 
banks had to reduce their hold- 
ings there is the question of 
who would buy the shares. If 
[the reduction] had to be done 
in a fairly short space of time 
there would be a significant di- 
lution of German share 
prices," he says. The present 
structure has not served Ger- 
many badly, argues Mr Bau- 
mann. What is needed is “evo- 
lution, not revolution". 



Summit welcome mat 
has £5.4m price tag 


Hotels have few reservations but being at 
hub of Europe for a weekend has its costs. 
ADELA GOOCH reports from Madrid 


gk T THE rear entrance to 
the glitzy Villa Magna 
^^Wlotel they were unload- 
ing the crates of champagne 
while at the front they were 
setting up security checks— 
symbolising how the EU sum- 
mit brings revenue and head- 
aches to the host city. 

The cost of organising the 
summit is put at more than 
1 billion pesetas (£5.4 mil- 
lion), of which setting up the 
venue — a gleaming new con- 
ference centre some five miles 
outside Madrid — accounts 
for about half Eighty offices 
have to be organised; 400 tele- 
phone lines, 70 computers, 200 
microphones . 40 photocopiers 
and 100 radio transmitters; 
Some 7 .000 people have 
flooded into Madrid for the 
summit. 2,500 of them journal- 
ists. At the conference centres 
team of electricians stands by 
in case of a power cut. and 
gardeners wait to revive to 
poinsett ia arrangements 
should they start to fade. 

Security accounts for much 
of the rest of the expense; a bill 
footed by the Spanish interior 
ministry. About 6,000 police 
have been deployed to patrol 
the conference centre and 
hotels where the delegations 
are staying. On Monday, the 
Basque separatist group ETA 
detonated a car bomb in south- 
ern Madrid, killing six people 


and sending a signal that if it 
chose, it could target the 
summit 

Of course, murdering for- 
eigners is bad publicity, but 
the attack embarrassed the 
Spanish government and 
made security measures even 
tighter. 

Madrid *sbotels welcome - ' 
the guaranteed business that 
international gatherings - 
bring. At the Villa Magna, one 
of the top hotels, the room 
rates range from 35,000 pese- 
tas to 250,000 psetas. 

“Ah event like this means a 
considerable change from the 
businessmen who make up 
our regular clientele,” says 
Paioma Martinez, one of the 
hotel’ s managers . “We have to 
pay aj little more attention' to 
detail and protocol but at 
100 per cent occupancy that is 
a minor quibble." 

Down the road at the Palace 
Hotel, Lamberto DinI, Italy's 
prime minister, is paying 

165.000 pesetas a night for the 
Oval Suite. The French and 
Germans are staying at the 
Ritz — 40,000 pesetas a night 
— while delegates from less 
powerful countries scout 
around for rooms at under 

15.000 pesetas. Special rates 
have been negotiated for jour- 
nalists. 10 per cent off the 
usual charge. 'Tt is still worth 
our while," says Prado Nom- 


bella. reservations mana ger 
of the Tryp hotels chain, “be- 
cause we can guarantee that 
our rooms will be filled." 

For taxi drivers the summit 
Is less of a bonanza. “It’s a 
disaster for us," says one. 
“We’re not allowed near the 
hotels because of security ar- 
rangements and the same hap- 
pens at the airport Most of the 
people are ferried around in 
official cars and buses, and 
the traffic is a nightmare.” 

Nevertheless, an under- 
ground railway strike and 
sudden cold snap meant a 
slight business boost with the 
minimum fare being t200 pe- 
setas for the run frwn the con- 
ference complex to the city 
centre. 

Restaurants find pickings 
meagre. "The delegates are 
either too busy to eat or are at 
official dinners." says Ms 
Martinez. "You find them 
wanting to grab a snack but 
not much else," 

Compared with the partis 
and champagne receptions in 
Madrid for the IMF meeting in 
autumn 1994. this summit is a 
modest aff a ir. When the reve- 
nue and expenditure are com- 
pared, the numbers are likely 
to balance out However, the 
summit can mean free public- 
ity . On the eve of a council 
meeting, the leader of the 
Spanish opposition, Jose 
Maria Aznar, dined with 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl at 
Casa Lucki. a restaurant in 
the old centre of Madrid. Their 
beaming faces were on the 
front page of every Spanish 
newspaper the next day. 


High art . . . Victor Vasarely’s representation of the former French president is a revered main feature at the Pompidou centre in Paris photograph marcrboud 

Renault drives into cultural storm as 
artist sues for damage to his panels 


Alex Duval Smith in Paris 


S TAFF at Renault's 
head office thought 
nothing of placing 
an office partition 
across an aluminium panel 
hanging in their dining 
room. Until this week. . . 
when a court heard that 
they had damaged part of a 
£2 million work of art 
Victor Vasarely, whose 
“optical art” is a main fea- 
ture at the Pompidou centre 
in Paris and which has in- 
spired a craze for three-di- 
mensional hidden images, 
claims the French car com- 
pany has shown “resent- 
ment” for his work. 

Vasarely, aged 89, is 
suing under a French law 
which protects the “moral 
right" of artists over their 
creations, even after they 
have been donated or sold. 

The Hungarian-born art- 
ist’s lawyer. Yann Streiff, 
told a court at Nanterre 
near Paris on Wednesday 
that Renault ordered 31 an- 
odised aluminium panels 
for its head office in 1974 — 
30 for the management din- 
ing area and one for the 
president's office. 

The panels each mea- 
sured more than two metres 
square and featured geo- 
metrical patterns. They had 
been hong integrally in 
relation to the light in the 
dining area. 

Mr Streiff said several of 


the panels are now dam- 
aged and up to three have 
disappeared. “After 
rumours started circulating 
in the art world, we ob- 
tained a court order to in- 
spect the offices at Bou- 
Iogne-Billancourt. 

“We found a partition 
across one panel where the 
legal department had ex- 
panded into the old dining 


room. Renault said another 
three panels had been put in 
the loft though I only saw 
two. Renault has shown 
profound resentment for 
Vasarely’s work,” he said. 

The semi-nationalised car 
company, which last year 
madea profit of nearly 
Fr5 billion (£654 million;, 
ordered the works at a time 
when it was aiming to estab- 


lish a modern art founda- 
tion to rival those of Am eri- 
can corporations. 

Throughout the 1970s, 
Renault gained a reputation 
for philanthropy, buying 
works from artists includ- 
ing Vasarely . Sam Francis, 
Jean Dubuffet and Jasper 
Jones. The eighth floor of 
its Boulogne-Billancourt 
office became a prized gal- 



Panel games . . . several in the Renault dining room are said to be damaged or missing 


lery space for top modern 
artists of the time. 

The court heard that the 
company's financial crisis 
in the 1980s bad forced it to 
abandon its interest in art 
butit denies a claim that 
some works from its collec- 
tion have been sold or given 
away. 

Vasarely is bringing his 
case against Renault with 
the backing of a foundation 
in his name and the support 
of the Society des Auteurs 
Dans les Arts Graphlques 
(Sadag), which protects art- 
ists* rights. The aluminium 
panels were sold to Renault 
for Fr 300,000 (£39,000) in 
1974. But Mr Streiff said it 
was a knockdown price. 

He believes the 30 panels 
produced for the dining 
room are now worth in the 
region of £2 million. Vasar- 
ely wants compensation or 
a pledge that the works will 
be restored and hung ac- 
cording to bis instructions. 

Mr Streiff, who is the 
legal adviser for Sadag. 
said; “The works by artists 
other than Vasarely were 
commissioned for the head 
office and for Renault Fi- 
nance in Lausanne. We do 
not know what has hap- 
pened to them, nor can we 
be certain how many artists 
are involved.” 

Renault says It has an In- 
ventory of all the art it owns 
and the list has not changed 
for 10 years. Judgment was 
reserved, until January. 


Family feeling dictates changes at Fiat 


As Gianni Agnelli prepared to vacate the 
chair of Italy's largest firm, JOHN GLOVER 
in Milan analyses the labyrinthine motives 
behind his clutch of new appointments 


T HIS week's announce- 
ment by the Flat chair- 
man, Gianni Agnelli, 
that he was planning to step 

aside in favour of Cesare R<> 

miti, the group’s hard-nosed 
chief executive, was greeted 

in the press as the end ca a 
reign. And so it was. But the 

move by the man known to 
Italians as ‘TAwocato (the 
lawyer) was also a ex- 

ercise in the dynastic politics • 
of Fiat's ruling family- 
Two questions were tefl ^un- 
answered by the move. First 
why was Romiti. who at^ls 
no spring chicken, selected for 
the ropjob when he will have 
to Step down in ™dermree 
years’time? Second, why had 
Giovanni Alberto AgndU Jr, 

aged31.Gianm , snephew^d 

the man being groomed totake 
over as Fiat enters thenext 
century, been left standing? 
This was underlined od 
T hursday when the board 
named Paolo CantareUa.m^- 
aging director of Fiat Attto.as 
Romiti’s replacement • \ 

The answer to thefirstques- 
tion is clear. Ten days ago, 

Turin magistrates askeda _ 

judge to send Romiti for trial 
on charges of bribingpolitical 

parties, tax fraud and false . 

company reporting. If the- , 
request is granted, judges will 
in effect find themselves try- 
ing the whole of Fiat the most 
powerful company m ltalian 
business. It is a prospect that 
few wfllTelish. 


Moreover. Fiat is an enor- 
mously complex comp any, 
with interests ranging from 
motor vehicles and Industrial 
robots to insurance and news- 
paper publishing. It expects 
sales to be in the region of 76 
trillion tire thisyear. There 
was a ring of truth in Agnelli's 
comment that Romitfs job 
would-be to prepare "a new 
generation" of managers for 
coming decades. 

The other part of the answer 
lies in the split at the top of the 

r uling family. On one side 
there is Romiti, who since 1980 
has run Fiat in much the same 
way as a prime minister runs 

a country under a constitu- 
tional monarch. On the other 


side Is Umberto, aged 61, Gian- 
ni's younger brother and the 
tether of Giovannino, as Gio- 
vanni Jr is known. 

Romiti has powerful back- 
ing where it really counts— in 
Mediobanca, the influential 
and secretive Milan merchant 
bank which is Fiat's closest 
ally. 

The rivalry between Romiti 
and Umberto goes back more 
than two decades. In the late 
seventies the two were joint 
managing directors; in 1980, 
with the company in a seem- 
ingly terminal mess, Umberto 
was kicked upstairs to one of 
the bolding companies 
through which the Agnellis 
control Fiat to await his 
brother’s retirement and his 
own turn at the top. Romiti, 
the strongman of Fiat, was 
given a free hand to set the 

company back on course in 
the 1980s. The two never had 
particularly good relations. 

In 1993, TAwocato con- 
firmed that Umberto would be 


his successor. But faced with a 
loss of 1.8 trillion lire — the 
worst in Fiat's 90-year history 
— together with spiralling 
debts and an urgent need of 
new capital, that idea was 
quashed by the company's 
banks. L'Awocato and Romiti 
were to stay on to see through 
the cash injection of 5 trillion 
lire that Fiat was demanding. 
Umberto was sidelined. In 
consolation. Giovannino, his 
son, was chosen as the beir. 

Behind Umberto's defeat 
was Enrico Cuccia, the head of 
Mediobanca, which led the 
rights issue. In 1974, it was 
Cuccia who suggested to Ag- 
nelli that he should hire Ro- 
mitL Romiti’s son, Maurizio, 
is a senior executive at the 
bank. lure turn for the new 
cash, Mediobanca imposed a 
shareholders' committee to 
control the main board. 

Deutsche Bank of Germany, 
the giant insurer Le Generali, 
the limping French conglom- 
erate Alcatel — which 


recently said It hoped to raise 
cash by selling out — and Me- 
diobanca itself are committee 
members. Agnelli, its chair- 
man, intends to retain that po- 
sit! chi. A family controlled 
holding company called Iff 
owns over 30 percent of Fiat's 
voting stock. Agnelli said he 
would also remain chairman 
oflfl 

Giovannino. regularly 
dubbed Europe's most eligible 
bachelor, is a member of the 
Fiat board and represents fam- 
ily interests on the sharehold- 
ers' committee. He has been 
cutting his managerial teeth 
running Piaggio, the scooter- 
maker owned by his mothers 
family. 

Meanwhile, Romiti backed 
by Cuccia and his allies and by 
his old boss, Gianni, will de- 
cide who is running the most 
important province of the em- 
pire when Giovannino ac- 
cedes to the throne. That will 
ensure Umberto is kept away 
from the levers of power. 
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Telekom offers share deal 
carrot to enforce sell-off 


KaterinavonWaldwsM 
in Bonn 


N EXT year’s privatisa- 
tion of Deutsche Tele- 
kom, Germany’s state 
telephone monopoly, a pros- 
pect which has many workers 
fearing for their jobs, has sud- 
denly become more attractive. 

The carrot being dangled in 
front of the 250.000 employees 
is the opportunity to buy Tele- 
kom shares in investment 
schemes whose conditions are 
almost too good to be true. 

In what Telekom's finance 
chief Joachim Kroeske caiipfl 
“an extraordinarily lucrative 
and absolutely secure form of 
share ownership”, the staff 
can make up to five times their 
original Investment and are 
protected against falls in the 
share price after the company 


is floated in November 1996. 

The offer, one of the world's 
largest staff ownership pro- 
grammes, is expected to break 
new ground In overcoming the 
traditional reluctance of 
small German Investors to 
own shares. Only 5.4 per cent 
of people in Germany own 
shares, compared with 
around 17 per cent in Britain, 
and investments such as 
fixed-income bonds are much 
more popular. 

Around 1 2. million staff 
shares have been offered by 
German companies so ter. 
Shares especially aimed At the 
small investor issued by com- 
panies such as Volkswagen 
and the energy concern Veba 
have contributed. 

About 150,000 Telekom em- 
ployees are expected to take 
advantage of the offer, making 
up around 2 per cent of the 


flotation that will result in 
Europe’s largest publicly 
traded company. 

The offer will be managed 
by Union Bank of Switzerland, 
chosen by Telekom after 
stormy and unsuccessful ne- 
gotiations with German 

banks including the two big- 
gest, Deutsche and Dresdner. 

Under the scheme, each. em- 
ployee will put DM300 (£135) 
Into a trust supplemented by a 
loan of DM1 .200 provided by 
UBS. Through the trust, the 
employee will thus be able to 
purehase five times as many 
Shares as he would have been 
able to on his investment 
alone. During the six-year in- 
vestment programme, UBS In- 
sures employees against any 
fill in share price, while 
shareholders forgo their divi- 
dends, which are used to fi- 
nance the trust 


UK firms left out of Hungary’s energy sale 


Lucy Hooker bi Budapest 


H ungary has begun to 
rake in the proreeds of its 
energy sector sale of the cen- 
tury, flogging stakes in gas, 
electricity and oil companies. 

The first country in eastern 
Europe to privatise its utili- 
ties, Hungary is wasting no 
time in concluding contracts. 
It has sold off five of its six gas 
supply companies for a total of 
£262 million to French, Ger- 
man and Italian gas compa- 
nies. The sixth and final gas 


supplier was on the block 
again this week. 

Ihe unwieldy state electric- 
ity company has been hacked 
into 14 pieces. Six western 
European companies have 
agreed to pay £880 million to 
get their teeth into eight of the 
13 new electricity generation 
and supply companies. 

But despite years of strate- 
gically getting their foot in the 
door, British companies have 
so fir come away empty- 
handed. British Gas said that 
it was “naturally very disap- 
pointed" after four years’ 


bard slog in Hungary, at the 
end of which it was outbid by 
more than £35 million. 

PowerGen purchased an in- 
dependent power station in 
Budapest earlier this year, in 
the hppe it would pave the way 
for the larger privatisations. 
But PowerGen has won noth- 
ing so far. 

British institutional inves- 
tors last month put around 
£45 million into an interna- 
tional private placement of 
shares in Hungary’s largest 
company, the state oil and gas 
company, MOL. 
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share trading. PAUL MURPHY 
and PATRICK DONOVAN 
examine the market world of 
a nudge and a wink, while 
ALEX BRUMMER looks at the 
regulators’ frustration 


Jk CALIFORNIAN 
marriage counsel- 
# % ior, Mervyn 

Cooper, this week 
m % finally settled his 
# Rbfflwith Ameri- 
ca's financial markets watch- 
dog, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission- He did 
not admit a civil charge that 
last year — a week before the 
deal was announced — he 
picked up news from therapy 
sessions with a Lockheed exec- 
utive that the defence contrac- 
tor was merging with its rival 
Martin Marietta. But the mar- 
riage counsellor did agree to 
pay a $110,000 (£70,000) fine and 
return all the profits he had 
made trading in the shares. 

Such a case is unlikely to 
arise in Britain — not because 
therapists here resist dealing 
on inside information (there 
are no statistics) — but be- 
cause the British system of 
tracking Sown ‘insider deal- 
ers "and bringing them to 
book is in tatters. 

It is a decade since Sir Mar- 
tin Jacomb memorably de- 
scribed the practice of insider 
dealing onthe stock market as 
a ‘"victimless crime". The 
then-chairman cfBZW, one of 
the City's most powerftil tract 
mg houses, has been trying to 
distance himself from this 
remark every since. But 10 
years on, assessing who exact- 
ly the victims are and pto- 
pomting the real criminals 
remains as muddled as ever. 

Even with progressively 
tightened legislation and regu- 
lation, the only certain out- 
come is the creation of an all- 
pervading sense of paranoia 
in the London stock market 
This market tike financial . 
markets e very wh ere, operates 
cm information- But City pro- 
fessionals who weak for some 


of the most reputable finan- 
cial firms in the world are now 
restricted at every turn in 
what they can say, to wham 
and when. Only half in jest it 

ic miiri ttiattlw «mTy imfe 

course afbusiness action is to 
have no information ataR. 

Meanwhile, the tree prac- 
tice of making money from ad- 
vance knowledge of price sen- 
sitive information carries on 
as W nothing has rhangad. 

Witness the flurry of takeover 
deals, big and small, launched 
in London over the past year. 
It is hard to find one which 
didn't leak. 

Officially, the crime of trad- 
ing on price sensitive informa- 
tion is now considered so hei- 
nous that It can attract a 
penalty on a par with rape. 
Last March, the legislation 
was tightened fiirther — the 
most important extension 
being that anyone passing in- 
side information to someone 
else (who then trades on it) 
can also be guilty, even with- 
out profiting. 

On top of this, the Stock Ex- 
change regularly comes out 
with new guideless designed 
to control the flow of informa- 
tion coming out of companies 
and into the market This 
week, for example, it is ex- 
pected to issue guidelines on 
how and when utility regula- 
tors pass on their thoughts to 
the companies they regulate. 

But for all the rules and ah 
the-instances of certain in- 
sider business, prosecutions 
by the DTI seen to have 
ground to a halt Aftereight 
cases in 1993 (six acquittals, 
two convictions) there have 
been no prosecutions since. 
The 1996 act has yet to be 
tested. 

Regular insider dealers 
have learned to live with (he 


new rules. A short study of 
those insider prosecutions 
which have succeeded has 
shown them that so long as no 
one “coughs”, the risk Is neg- 
ligible. One well-known expo- 
nent of the insider art gives a 
physical demonstration of his 
role. Aping a nightclub 
bouncer, the broker says: “My ■ 
clients know the surveillance 
people will not get through 
me. If they come to me with a 
piece of information and they 
want to deal on it they do so 
with the understanding that if 
anyone asks any questions, 
such as why they bought the 
stock, they reply that their 
broker advised them to buy it 
“If they stick with that role, 
hard and fast, we are both in 
the dear. The surveillance de- 
partment can ring me up, they 
can turn up on my doorstep as 
they do nowadays, and all they 


taped phone lines in just 
about all trading and fund 
management offices. Before 

the 196S crackdown, insider 
dealing by insitutlonal man- 
agers was commonplace. Bro- 
kers providing sure-fire tips 
were rewarded with commis- 
sion-earning business. 

Brokers still need commis- 
sions, and while personal ac- 
count trading by fond manag- 
ers is much less prevalent 
many still appreciate a good 
tip. The codes are crude — 
“foe nod” might come in the 
form of a contrived: "This 
might make you laugh, but so- 
and-so stock looks oversold.” 
Conversations involving 
greater insight are restricted 
to City bars, or to mobile 
phones, which are no longer 
regarded as just a flash 
gadget 

Meanwbile.-regular 


A study of successful prosecutions has 
shown insider dealers that so long as 
no one ‘coughs*, the risk is negligible 


will learn is that I told so-and- 
so to buy the stock because it 
looked undervalued —so 
undervalued that someone 
came and bid for the company 
a week Later." 

It is commonly assumed 
that real insiders are good at 
covering their tracks, operat- 
ing behind the secrecy af- 
forded by trusts registered in 
exotic offshore locations. In 
fact, the most prolific punters 
in London would only bother 
with such accessories for the 
tax breaks. 

The broker goes on to ex- 
plain some of the codes he uses 
to get around the practice of 


rumours fly around the mar- 
ket One says the compliance 
man at so-and-so broker has 
introduced special software to 
search through the bank tape 
recordings by telephone num- 
ber, while another has the lat- 
est system that can actually 
pick up on the mention of a 
particular company’s name 
while searching numerous 
taped conversations. 

The Stock Exchange has a 
20 -strongteamof investiga- 
tors monitoring unusual 
transactions. But morale in 
the surveillance department 
appears to be low, staff turn- 
over is high, and former in- 


vestigators (who move on to 
jobs in the private security 
sector or become compliance 
officers at City firms) freely 
admit that their job was 
purely one of deterrence — 
and an ineffectual one at that 

“The paper trails are easy to 
follow, the powers to compel 
people to talk are there, but 
producing enough proof to 
give a good chance of a crimi- 
nal conviction is almost al- 
ways impossible,” one former 
investigator says. 

But while spiv activity ap- 
pears as rampant as ever in 
the City, botched attempts at 
handling the problem are fun- 
damentally altering the way 
stock market practitioners 
conduct legitimate business. 

Rule changes have also pro- 
duced a few pieces of high 
farce. There was an entertain- 
ing show Oils week when a 
City public relations firm. Fi- 
nancial Dynamics, was repri- 
manded by the Takeover 
Panel for allegedly leaking 
price sensitive information 
on one of its clients, construc- 
tion group Amec, which is 
fending offa hostile takeover 
bid from Norway. 

Under insider dealing legis- 
lation, if the analyst at Char- 
terhouse Tilney, who seems to 
have been given a steer on 
what profits Amec might 
make next year, passed on the 
information to someone who 
actually bought or sold Amec 
stock, the analyst himself 
could be facing up to seven 
years in prison or an unlim- 
ited fine. 

In short, the Stock Ex- 
change has decided that the 
best hope Ithas of eradicating 
insider dealing is to slap 
heavy controls on how poten- 
tially sensitive information is 
disseminated This has meant 


a wholesale change in the way 
that companies communicate 
with their biggest sharehold- 
ers and with those who deal on 
their behalf. It Is now common 
fora finance director making 
a presentation to a fund man- 
ager, to be asked to sign a dec- 
laration swearing that he will 
not disclose anything price 
sensitive. 

In the same spirit, compa- 
nies are increasingly aban- 
doning the practice of bri efing 
industry analysts on a one-to- 
one basis. Instead, analysts 
are spoken to en masse, and 
any piece of potentially price- 
sensitive information is 
released through a formal 
statement 

This is fine in theory, hut 
there is a view that the 
bureaucrats who frame the 
new rules are ignorant as to 
how the stock market oper- 
ates. There is a suspicion that 
legislation has been tightened 
because earlier versions sim- 
ply did not catch enough 
people. 

Investors buy shares be- 
cause they think they know 
something more than other 
market players —or in the 
words of one (retired) market 
commentator "Everyone Is 
insider than someone else.” 

Speculative activity ac- 
counts for a sizeable chunk of 
the market's daily tur nover — 
and on many occasions the 
speculators are badly wrong. 
Rumours drive share prices 
up and down, and maintain 
many thousands of people in 
jobs. It might also be noted 
that those in possession <rf in- 
side information can never be 
quite sure how a share price is 
going to react when a particu- 
lar piece of news becomes pub- 
lic. There is always a financial 
risk. 



to halt epidemic 


S ENIOR City regula- 
tors have become in- 
creasingly frustrated 

by their inability to deal 
with what amounts to an 
epidemic of Insider trading. 
It is now recognised that al- 
most every serious transac- 
tion on the stock market — 
such as the recent 
£3.4 billion offer by Gra- 
nada for Forte — is preceded 
hyrmramnl maricetadivily. 
But it is no longer the case 
that these transactions can 
be relatively simply traced 
back to brokers and then 
clients by the Stock Ex- 
change’s surveillance 
department. ■ 

The chang ing nature of 
the marketplace has pro- 
vided those enjoying privi- 
leged information with new 
ways of conducting their 
transactions. One is 
through trading In options 
on Liffie, the London ftrtures 
market. Although LifTe is a 
highly regulated market- 
place, much of the surveil- 
lance there Is for adjudica- 
tion in a dispute, rather 
than to catch outsiders. 

As worrying to regula- 
tors, such as the Securities 
Investment Board, is the 
rise of the over-the-counter 
market in share options, 
which allows sophisticated 
traders to lay off their in- 
formed bets — in Forte 
shares, for Instance — in 
marketplaces beyond the ju- 
risdiction of traditional UK 


policing: thte has become a 
critical regulatory concern. 

Regulators now believe 
that the Company Securi- 
ties (Insider Dealing) Act 
1986 is not an efficient tool 
for stamping ont insider 
trading. The burden of 
proof required is too high; 
unless the fingerprints are 
unmistakable. Much of the 
evidence in insider trading 
cases is circumstantial 
rather than definitive; 

Many insider-trading tn- 

q irir jpii rwnain languishing 

onthe shelves of the Depart- 
ment ofTrade. Unravelling 
irregular share dealings is 
a subtle art which in most 
cases does not lend itself to 
the sledgehammer of the 
criminal system . 

Ideally, in the view of the 
regulators such as Andrew . 
Large of the Securities & In- 
vestment Board, the UK reg- 
ulators need to have civil- 
ian enforcement powers. 
The criminal law should 
remain in place as an ulti- 
mate deterrent. Under a ci- 
vilian system those found to 
be involved in share-deal- 
ing irregularities might es- 
cape with tines and restitu- 
tion of their gains in return 
for their co-operation. - . 

It is plain to all regulators 
that unless some civilian 
mechanisms are added to 
the enrrent criminal ap- 
proach. insider trading will 
pose a threat to the integrity 
ofthe London markets. 
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Gerry sets the pace 



G ERRY Robinson, the 
Granada chief, may 
win or lose his battle 
for control ofthe Forte 
hotels group. But the man 
who is masterminding the 
£3.4 billion assault has a 
valuable lesson for workers 
on any rung of the ladder. 

For Mr Robinson is one of 
those rare specimens who 
work only 30 hours a week, 
and he cherishes time with 
bis family. 

This lean schedule has 
been eclipsed temporarily 
by the rigours of the take- 
over timetable. But it seems 
likely that once Forte is 
done and dusted, Mr Robin- 
son will return to spending 
most Fridays playing golf 
with bis son. 

Most people may not be 
able to claim, as Mr Robin- 
son does, that running a 
multi-billifm-ponnd corpo- 
ration is “simple”, little 
more than making a dozen 
or so clear decisions a week. 


But many would do well 
to emulate Mr Robinson's 
concentration on the qual- 
ity of work rather than the 
quantity of time. 

Sir John Harvey-Jones, 
the former chairman oflCI 
who is now widely regarded 
as a business guru, is an- 
other who stresses the need 
for executives to take all 
their holidays and to devote 
as many weekends as poss- 
ible to home. 

Yet farther down the 
working scale, insecurity 
caused by the threat of 
redundancy is prompting 
employees to pot in longer 
and longer boors in the 
hope this will make than 
exempt from the chop. 

As business seeks to save 
costs by reducing what is 
usually its most expensive 
commodity, people, the 
workload on the rest will 
increase, although evidence 
suggests that the pressure 
is not as great as many feeL 

One reason for this is the 
confusion between being 
present at your desk and 
doing something productive 
while you are there. 

Anumber of recent stud- 
ies' have shown that the 
longer people work, the less 
effective they tend to be- 
come. The longer they 
work, the less they see of 
their families, which helps 
to create a stressed em- 
ployee who functions even 
more poorly the next day. 


Increasingly, companies 
are beginning to recognise 
that employee stress is one 
of the major workplace 
problems in the 1990s. 

Stress-related absentee- 
ism already costs the 
country Mllions of pounds a 
year . It actually costs more 
to have someone sitting ata 
desk for 10 hours if they 
could accomplish the same 
in half the time, while thu 
proliferation of stress- 
counselling in big business 
is adding to the overheads. 

There is also a growing 

concern that the creativity 
and strategic thinking 
which successful companies 
need from their employees 
is being destroyed because 
unnecessarily long hours 
diminish motivation. 

In the booklet Dear 
Alicia, just published by 
ECI Ventures and contain- 
ing words of wisdom to a 
school-leaver from captains 
of industry, it is clear that 
hard work and persistence 
are ranked highly. But the 
advice is scattered with the 
need to enjoy life and to 
regard work as fan. 

The British w o rkplace is 
clearly better off without its 
former problem of absen- 
teeism. But that does not 
mean the colt of the worka- 
holic should go unques- 
tioned. After afl. a 30-hour 
week does not appear to 
have done Gerry Robinson 
too much harm. 
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Across 

■I Scarce (2,5,6) 

8 Russian city-- chicken 

dish (4) 

9 chance 0) 

10,15 Early form of 

striptease? (5,2 ,3 ,5,5) 

1 2 Frightened (6) 

1 4 Common clothing material 
( 6 ) 

isSeelO 

1 9 City on the Amo 0) 

20 Loathe (4) 

XI Premier (5,8) 


Down 

2 Inconvenience (8) 

3 Chaps (5) 

4 Answer (71 

5 Brief — drink of spirits (5) 

8 Long-suffering — person in 

hospital (7) 

7 Railway track (4) 


1 1 Game of chance — 
Russian? (8) 
i aPtetform (7) 

1 eBusiness -- interest (7) 

1® Poison (5) 

17 Distinctive characteristic (5) 

1 8 Obscure (4) 
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